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PART THE SECOND. 


THE DAYS OF ADVERSITY. 


Cuap. IX. 
MEDICAL RELIEF. 


Ir is time now to turn to the history of the persons, towards whose 
cottage Doctor Kenmore had bent his steps ; and | must take it up again 
at the period where I last quitted it. Allan Fairfax left the family of Ben 
Halliday comparatively happy. His children had had food—one sufficient 
meal, which was more than they had obtained for months. The sum of 
thirteen shillings and some pence remained; the change out of the 
sovereign. Think of it reader! What does it seem to you? A trifle, 
not sufficient to provide the daily dinner that smokes upon your table ; 
little more than the price of two of those bottles of wine, whereof so man 
are drunk in your household every week. And yet, to Ben Halliday it 
seemed a treasure. It would add nearly fifty per cent. to his wages for 
four weeks. It would keep the wolf from the door. It would give 
bread—bread enough; and a asked little more. The labourer—oh, the 

r labourer! what a life is his, in the richest, the most industrious, the 
most charitable country in the world! It is not alone the hard unre- 
mitting daily toil for bare subsistence, which makes the sadness of his 
lot ; it is not the privation of every material comfort, of relaxation, of 
warmth, of sufficient nourishment, of care in sickness for himself or his 
children, of every thing in the shape of enjoyment ; but it is the privation 
of hope and expectation—of prospect: the blighting not only of the present 
harvest but of the seed for the future crop. Is this an exaggerated pic- 
ture? Let those who have lived much among the lower classes, as I 
have, answer. What has the British labourer at any period of his course 
to look forward to? what are his prospects? <A life of unremitting, ill- 
requited toil, constant necessity, without the power of providing aught for 
an evil day, cold in his dwelling, want at his table, sickness in the train 
of want, neglect in the time of sickness; age, infirmity, and death in the 
rigid imprisonment of the Parish Union. Add to this, the sight of his 
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children brought up to the same lot ; to live like him without hope, and 
to die like him in beggary. Such are the prospects of the British 
labourer; and I defy any one to prove that they are generally better. 

Take hope from man, and you render him ademon. We have done it; 
we are doing it; and we wonder that there are flaming ricks and stack- 

ards smouldering in their ashes. Let us beware before it be too late, 
lest the fire axial somewhat further. It was an ancient custom, in Morocco, 
to punish criminals undergoing sentence of death by giving them small 
handfuls of couscousou, just sufficient to keep them alive and protract 
their torture ; but the wise rulers of Morocco impaled them first, so that 
they could not spring upon their tormentors. We give our men the 
same diet, and leave them in nearly as much misery; but we do not secure 
ourselves by fixing them on a stake. 

However, Ben Halliday was comparatively happy. When Allan 
Fairfax found him, he had not a penny or a loaf of bread in the house ; 
he had seven shillings a week, as a recompense for six days’ incessant pro- 
fitable labour; he had himself, his wife, a son incapable of gaining any 
thing, and a.dying daughter to support; he had been told by his master, 
one of the guardians, that if he applied to the Union, he would not 
receive any relief, unless he came into the house with his wife and family; 
and that if he did come in, he should be separated from his wife and 
family, and be made so miserable that he should soon be glad to quit it 
again.* Such was his state when Fairfax found him; and now he 
had more than thirteen shillings in the house, and the prospect of obtain- 
ing five shillings a week more, merely for the care of a mischievous 
idiot. It was wealth—it was prosperity—it was happiness! How the 
whole family blessed Allan Fairfax! He seemed like a guardian-angel, 
come to save and to restore. ‘The next morning, Ben was up before day- 
light, working away in the shed to render it fit for the reception of 
Tommy Hicks, and he had done all that could be done without boards 
and nails ere the sun rose, and his time of daily labour returned. In the 
evening he went to Brownswick, and concluded the whole arrangement 
with the person who paid for the idiot ; and at night he worked away at 
the shed with his cousin Jacob, his wife having in the meantime procured 
the necessary materials. By the next morning all was ready, the place 
made warm and tight, and on the third day the idiot was installed, his 
bed and clothes moved up, and he an inmate of Ben Halliday’s dwelling. 
They began well together. Father and mother and children did all they 
could to make the unhappy man comfortable, and he seemed to like the 
change from old Grimly’s cottage. He laughed and talked amazingly, 
and leered fearfully about him, and said he should be very merry there, 
and would show them strange tricks. There was only one matter of 
dispute between him and Ben Halliday. He took a particular affection 
for Mr. Fairfax’s portmanteau, and would sit on nothing else. When it 
was taken from him, he turned sullen and walked out of the house, 
wandering about without returning for twelve hours. He was not far 
distant, however ; for amidst his ramblings he twice found his way to the 
cottage of Jacob Halliday, and seemed inclined to curry favour with his 





* This is not a fiction. The case occurred within my own knowledge ; the 
farmer made this exact reply ; the labourer had three children ; the wages were 
seven shillings a week ; but the county was not Cumberland, 
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family, cutting a stick for his son Bill into various grotesque forms, in 
which art he was extraordinarily skilful. 

I have said nothing of Fairfax's movements subsequent to the day of 
his return to Cuinbddead, except what the reader has seen in his note to 
Margaret; but it may be necessary to mention, that he returned once to 
the cottage of Ben Ialliday, the day after his former visit, and took out 
of his portmanteau some clothes and a dressing-case, which he sent down 
to the inn at Brownswick by a little boy of the village. He was seen 
once or twice for a day or two afterwards, but then disappeared for some 
time. 

In the meanwhile, Jacob Halliday began to regret that he had not 
accepted the charge of the idiot himself; for with a perversion of 
affection, not unfrequent in such persons, Tommy Hicks seemed to attach 
himself to Jacob in proportion to the dislike aud threats of the other. 
Besides, pecuniary matters were no hetter with Jacob than his cousin. 
It is true, he had but one child ; but then his wife was not as careful and 
as active as Ben's, and she bore her fate less meekly. Misery and 
wretchedness were at their height in his cottage. There was hardly a 
bed to lie on, or clothes to cover its inmates, and Jacob's impatient spirit 
fretted under the yoke. He used rash and angry words, and at length 
he went down himself, and vehemently, but not without rude eloquence, 
represented his condition to the farmer whom he and his cousin both 
served. 

Farmer Stumps was irritated, and threatened to dismiss him altogether 
if he heard any further complaints ; and Jacob, after gazing at him 
sternly for a moment, turned upon his heel and walked away, muttering 
more than once as he went, ) 

“ We must teach them better.” 

Two days after his wife seemed more contented, and he himself in 
better spirits; and one night he brought up to his cousin’s house a 
poringer of very excellent soup for poor Susan. The gn was delighted 
with it, and said it tasted better than any thing she had ever eaten; and 
Jacob laughed, and replied that it was made of nothing but what grew in 
the fields. ‘The idiot took a spoonful, and laughed aloud, answering, 

“ Ay, with fur and feathers for leaves.” 

Jacob said nothing in return, but went away; and two days after, 
Tommy Hicks, after having been out till after nightfall, came back with a 
brace of rabbits in his hand, capering and grinning, and showing a trap of 
his own invention, which was quite as well adapted for snaring hares or any 
other animals as those which he had caught. In vain did Ben Halliday 
attempt to make him comprehend that he brought himself into danger 
by such proceedings; in vain did Mrs. Halliday refuse to roast the rabbits 
for him. Tommy set to work himself, and skinned and cooked them in 
his own peculiar fashion, devouring them both when they were done, with 
all the relish that even wiser men than himself find in game of their own 
taking. 

So° far all went well enough with Ben Halliday; but three nights 
before the marriage day of Margaret Graham, the little boy suddenly 

inted to the window about nine o'clock, and cried, 

‘‘ Look, look, dad! What a pretty colour in the sky. It seems as if 
morning was coming already.” 

Ben went to the door and gazed forth, saying, 
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“ It’s the north-lights, I think.” But the moment after, he exclaimed, 
*¢ No, I do believe it is a great fire somewhere !” and, without waiting to 
take his hat, he ran out, and proceeded till he could see clear down over 
the moor. The road he took was not the same as that on which he had 
lately met Mr. Fairfax ; for, as I think I have before explained, the moor 
extended far along the side of the hills, broken by patches of wood and 
cultivated ground, and in about five minutes he had a fair view of all the 
country towards Brownswick. At the bottom of the descent lay the 
principal farm of his present master, with its rick-yard and stacks all 
round it, and from that point rose the fitful blaze which illuminated the 
whole heaven, and showed him the lines of barn and stable, housetops 
and trees, at about a mile and a half distance, with the undulations of the 
moor in red _ and shade between. Two ricks were already on fire ; 
the wind was blowing cold and strong over the yard and the buildings, 
and, without waiting for further examination, Ben Halliday ran on as fast 
as he could to give assistance. As he approached, he heard loud voices 
and curses and threats, but there was, at the moment, a hedge and some 
tall trees between him and the scene of conflagration, and he could not 
perceive what was goingon. When he had passed that screen, however, 
a sight presented itself, which has been seen more than once since in 
many counties in England. Three large ricks were now blazing, the wind 
was driving the sparks and lighted straws right upon the rest of the 
valuable produce of the last year’s harvest. The vines his son, and 
some of his house-servants, were labouring furiously to extinguish the 
flames, but only adding to their intensity, and endangering the rest of the 
property by throwing down the blazing corn. Around stood no less than 
twenty labourers from that and the neighbouring farms; but all their 
arms were crossed upon their chests, and not a man moved a finger to 
save the wealth of the hard, rich man. In vain he swore, or threatened, 
or entreated ; no one stirred. 

“ You villains!” he cried, “you have set it alight yourselves, I do 
believe !” 

“No, no, Master Stumps,” answered a sturdy fellow, “that won’t do. 
We did not light it, and we won’t put it out. You don’t help us, why 
should we help you?” 

“ There goes the blood and sweat of many a poor honest man, Farmer 
Stumps,” said another, “blazing up to Heaven, to tell how you've used 
him.” | 

‘“‘ We should never have had a bushel of it,” cried a third; “ let those 
save it as were like to get it.” 

But at that moment Ben Halliday burst into the midst of them. 

“ For shame! for shame, men!” he cried, “ to stand idle there and see 
a neighbour’s corn burn! Do you think bread would be cheaper, if all 
the yards in the country were in a blaze ?” 

“No; but wages would be higher, if masters were taught not to starve 
their men,” said a voice, not far off, and a loud laugh from several of the 
peasants followed. 

Ben Halliday listened not to this rejoinder, but leaped over the low 
wall of the rick-yard; and running up to the farmer, exclaimed, 

“ Don’t, Master Stumps; for Heaven’s sake don’t stir the fire that 
way. You've got plenty of rick-cloths; get them all out, dip them in 
the pond, and draw them over the nearest stacks. We've plenty of 
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hands to do that, even though those fellows won’t help ; ays and to keep 
them wet with buckets too, till the engine comes up from Brownswick.’ 

“That's a good thought—a devilish good thought!” cried the farmer. 
* You're a capital fellow, Ben. Here, help us to get down the cloths.” 

“Some one get the ladders!” cried the labourer, running with the 
farmer towards the loft over the barn where the rick-cloths 7 

His simple suggestion soon changed the face of affairs. eavy 
canvas-cloths were speedily brought forth, dragged through the neigh- 
apering pond, and then, not without great ur and exertion, drawn 
over the nearest ricks. Several men were employed to keep them con- 
stantly wet ; the rest to throw water over the ends of the barns nearest 
to the fire; and the farmer’s wife, daughters, and maids, though in a 
strange state of confusion and agitation, were directed to watch the roof 
of the house, and guard against the sparks catching the woodwork. 

In every effort, in every exertion, Ben Halliday bore as great a share 
as any one ; but his example had no effect upon the other labourers, who, 
after seeing that the fire was likely to do no more damage, and hearing 
the engine coming along the mor j dropped away one by one. It is a 
sad thing, but it too often occurs, that he who on any occasion renders 
the most service to others is the one who suffers, as if a certain amount 
of disaster was to be inflicted, and that those who turned it aside from 
friend, or neighbour, or country, or society, took it upon himself. 
Thank God, we know that such is not the case, and that all is ordered 
mercifully and wisely; but yet, as I have said, so it is, the greatest bene- 
factors are the worst requited, and generally suffer by their exertions in 
favour of other men. 

Sad, sad philosophy! Too terrible truth! 

Poor Ben Halliday laboured hard for an hour and a half amidst flame 
and intense heat ; he was wet with the water which he brought from the 
pond ; he was overheated with the fire and the exertion ; and when all 
was done, and he saw that the rest of the property was safe, he turned 
away hardly noticed, barely thanked, and walked musing over the moor, 
towards his own miserable abode. The night wind blew keen and sharp; 
but he went slowly, for he was both weary and sad. He had much food 
for thought, too ; for a voice had sounded in his ear which he knew well, 
and had raised painful doubts and suspicions. Suddenly he quickened 
his pace, for he felt the blast strike and chill him; and when he lay down 
to rest upon his hard bed with scanty covering, an aguish shivering seized 
him. The next day he rose feeble and feeling ill; but he went to his 
work as usual, and returned worse. Still he would not apply to the union 
for assistance—he had never received any aid from it, and he disliked 
the very thought; but at length the pain in his side, the difficulty of 
breathing, the utter prostration of strength convinced him he was very 
ill, made him believe he was dying, and he consented that his wife should 
go and seek the aid of the parish surgeon. It was a thing that could not 
be refused, but, as we have seen, that to obtain it she had to walk near 
twenty miles, and to be absent from her family the whole day.* She did 





* The case, as it actually occurred, was as follows : A poor woman, whose -hus- 
band was seized with acute inflammation, living at S——, went thence to N—~ 
to get an order from the overseer for medical relief ; the distance there and back 
being five miles. She had then to carry the order to E——, five miles, but on 
presenting it to the medical officer at E—— he told her that her house was in 4 
parish out of his district, and she was sent back five miles to N——. She was 
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not mind the toil; she did not even care about seeing Ben Halliday 
written down as “ Pauper,” so that she obtained speedy help for him; 
but when she got to Brownswick, and found that aid was likely to be de- 
layed some eighteen hours longer, the poor woman’s heart sunk. The 
Union authorities were bent upon lowering the poor's-rates; it was the 
object f the institution—they thought it the sole object—for they very 
well kii@w as to its improving the character of the labourer by throwing 
him more upon his own exertions, that was all nonsense—parliamenta 
commission report nonsense. They took care, in their individual capacity, 
that his own exertions should be as unfruitful as possible; the new law 
and the increase of population only gave them the opportunity of doing 
so more easily. The old law, by an easy, constitutional, and, if wisely 
administered, safe operation, acted as a check upon the rapacity of em- 
ployers : it provided, that what was not paid in wages should be paid in 
poor’s-rates ; but that law had been swept away, and the object now was 
to reduce the rates. They, therefore, cut down every thing, and amongst 
the rest the allowance to medical officers. They demanded tenders ; the 
demanded no testimony of ability, skill, kindness, conscientiousness : al 
they demanded was cheapness. The cheapest man in Brownswick was 
Mr. M‘Swine, surgeon and apothecary; and he was appointed. But 
Mr. M‘Swine had no inclination to put himself out of the way for paupers. 
He farmed them upon an average of twopence-halfpenny per head for 
medicine and attendance, and it was not to be expected that he should 
give them much of either. His was a true homeopathic system as to the 
former, and as to the latter, he called on the sick poor when it was con- 
venient. The more of them that died the better for him, provided it 
could not be proved that it was his fault. It is all very well to presume 
that men will not be scoundrels, but much better not to tempt them to be 
so. Mr. M‘Swine was at home when Mrs. Halliday came with the order; 
but his shop-boy had directions what to say on such occasions, and the 
poor wife of as good a man as ever existed stood before his door in despair. 
She saw some one ring Dr. Kenmore’s bell; she knew him to be a good, 
kind, humane man, though somewhat rough, and taking heart of grace, 
she went over too, after a few minutes’ thought. 

The good doctor’s reception of her we have already seen, and revived 
by the wine he had given, she turned her steps homeward with hope re- 
freshed. She found her husband tossing about anxiously in bed, and try- 
ing every position in order to draw his breath more easily, but in vain. 
The two children were close to his bedside, the sick girl at the pillow, the 
boy near the foot. In the further corner of the hut sat the idiot, Tommy 
Hicks, on the beloved portmanteau, talking to himself in a low voice, and 
cutting a stick according to custom. 

Ben Halliday’s first question was, ‘ Is Mr. M‘Swine coming, Bella? If 
he does not make haste, it will be too late.” 

“No, Ben, but Doctor Kenmore is,” answered his wife, drawing near 
and sitting down on the side of the bed; “he will be here directly, God 
bless him; and he gave me a glass of wine to comfort me.” 


* Ah, he is a good man,” said Ben Halliday, “ and he’ll cure me if any 








then sent by the overseer to the relieving officer at D——, about two miles. The 
officer was not at home, and she could get no aid that night, but returned to her 
own house, a distance of more than three miles. Medical attendance was not ob- 
tained till the middle of the next day, when she had walked eight miles in addition 
to the twenty she had previously journeyed. 
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one can. Now, run out, Charley,” he continued, in a lower voice, “ and 
see what it was Tommy Hicks put away under the thatch. He is always 
hiding something like a tame raven.” 

The boy ran out, but the moment the idiot saw him approach the 
thatch, he started up to follow him. ‘ Sit down, Tommy Hicks,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Halliday, in an authoritative tone, fixing her eyes upon him 
as she spoke, and the idiot resumed his seat without a word. The little 
boy, Charles, returned the next minute with a table-knife which Tommy 
Hicks had hid under the thatch ; and a candle being lighted, Mrs. Halli- 
day a herself a cup of tea, as some refreshment after her long walk. 
About -quarters of an hour elapsed, and Ben Halliday became anxious, 
with the impatience of feverish illness, for the arrival of Doctor Kenmore. 
The little boy was sent out to look along the road by the moonlight, and 
see if he wascoming. Nobody was in sight, however, but their kinsman, 
Jacob, who was wending his way slowly towards the moor. After a few 
minutes’ pause, the boy went out again, but this time he returned in- 
stantly, saying, ‘“‘ Here he comes—here he comes, with his stick up to his 
nose ; I see him quite well.” 

The sick girl got up from the stool by her father's side to leave a place 
for the doctor, and as soon as his step was heard approaching, Charley 
Halliday opened the door. As soon as he entered, however, Tommy 
Hicks started up with a laugh, and thrust the stick he was cutting 
between the good old surgeon's legs, nearly throwing him down, and ex- 
claiming, 

“Ride in, Doctor Kenmore!’ 

The good man on whom he played off this trick was constitutionally 
somewhat irascible, and several things had occurred to vex him on a day 
which he had set apart as a day for tare wa Without more ado, then, 
he lifted his cane and struck Tommy Hicks a smart blow over the 
shoulders, saying, 

“I'll teach you to play me such tricks, you mischievous devil !” 

With a howl of pain and rage the idiot ran out of the cottage, and 
Doctor Kenmore approaching Ben Halliday’s bed-side sat down, and re- 
sumed his kindly nature at once. 

“‘ Well, my poor fellow,” he said, “so you have got yourself into a bad 
way. Inflammation of the lungs, caught helping farmer Stumps to put 
out the fire.” 

As he spoke he laid his hand on Halliday’s pulse, and the labourer replied, 

“T don’t know what it is, doctor, but I am very bad—I never was so 
bad as this.” 

‘Well, you shan’t die this time, Ben,” answered Doctor Kenmore, 
putting his hands in his pockets ; ‘give me a basin, Mrs. Halliday; we 
must have a good drop of blood, Ben,” and taking out a pocket-book and 
two rolls of list, he spread them out upon the bed and chose a lancet. 
Ben Halliday’s sleeve was then tucked up, his brawny arm extended 
grasping the doctor's cane, and in a minute after the thick, dark blood was 
spouting forth into the basin as if it had been propelled from a syringe. 
Doctor Kenmore suffered it to flow for several minutes, watching the 
labourer's face as he did so with earnest attention, but at last Halliday 
spoke himself, saying, with a sort of sigh of relief, 

“Oh, that is so comfortable! it seems as if some one was pouring cool 
water upon the hot place in my side.” 

“IT know that,” answered Doctor Kenmore, “ but we must go on till 
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you feel yourself faint,—-ay, and must it to-morrow, in these 
cases it is no use doing things by halves. and shut your hand on 
the stick, my man—do ye feel faint ?” 

* A little, sir, and not much,” answered Ben Halliday, in a low voice ; 
but the next moment he fell back in the bed, and Doctor Kenmore put 
his thumb on the vein, saying, “ That is all right.” 

Mrs. Halliday was a little frightened; but she had great confidence 
in the doctor, and in a few minutes her husband was restored to consci- 
ousness, and declared that he felt rong Fre quite well. 

“ Ay, Ben, but still you will need to be bled to-morrow again,” answered 
Doctor Kenmore. “ Bat we must manage the matter shrewdly, Goody 
Halliday. If M‘Swine does not come to see him to-morrow before 
twelve, let me know, and if he does, tell him I said Ben was not to be 
bled any more, and then he is sure to bleed him.” 

Doctor Kenmore knew his professional brother well, and after giving 
a few more directions, and leaving a blister, which he had brought for Mr. 
Graham, to be put upon Ben Halliday’s side, he bade the grateful family 
farewell and set out upon his return towards Allenchurch. He was seen 

a servant of the manufacturer who had bought Mr. Graham's former 
house, just at the crossing of two roads. He was met by a cottager and 
a little boy, about a quarter of a mile further on, just at the edge of the 
moor. These it would appear were the last persons but one, who saw 
Doctor Kenmore alive. 


Cuap. X. 


THE WIDOWED BRIDE. 


Let us return to Margaret. By the time that eleven o’clock had 
arrived she had grown somewhat anxious, but she consoled herself by 
thinking that poor Ben Halliday might very likely require more imme- 
diate and constant attention than her father ; but when twelve o’clock 
came and Doctor Kenmore neither came nor sent, she became seriously 
alarmed. The next question was, what she should do. Her father still 
slept, but there were only two maids in the house, and the nearest cottage 
was nearly half a mile distant. It was necessary to do something, how- 
ever, and after revolving the matter in her own mind for some minutes, 
she sent the elder servant down to the Rectory House at Allenchurch 
with directions to call up the clergyman, who was a very worthy man, 
and tell him all the circumstances. 

It luckily happened that the rector was composing his sermon, and had 
not _ gone to bed, and putting on hat and coat he came down instantly 
to Mr. Graham’s, bringing his man-servant along with him. After a 
kindly consultation with Margaret, and endeavouring to allay her fears 
as much as possible, he sent his servant to Brownswick in the belief that 
Doctor Kenmore might have returned to his own house for some medi- 
cines for y oa sick men. In about an hour, however, the servant ~ 
turned wi worthy surgeon's own footman, bringing intelligence that 
he had not been coed of at Brownswick. The seotier now became 
serious, for it was by this time two o'clock in the morning, and Mar 
felt sure that if necessarily detained so long, Doctor Kenmore wouid have 
sent some one to inform her of the fact. Some cottagers were roused 
from their beds, lanterns were procured, and headed by the rector in 
person, the whole party set out from Allenchurch to trace the good 
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surgeon’s course up to Ben Halliday’s house. Spreading out for some 
way on each side of the road, they walked on and reached the top of 
the hill without discovering any thing of him they sought for. The good 
rector began to hope that they should find him at the cottage, but when 
they approached it all was dark within. To make quite sure, however, 
= knocked, and Ben’s voice was heard immediately after, saying, 
“ There is some one knocking at the door, Bella. Get on some clothes, 
and see what they can want at this time of night.” 

“ We want to Cae if Doctor Kenmore is here,” said the rector, speak- 
ing through the door; “you need not trouble yourself to open, Mrs. 
Halliday, only let us know where the doctor is, if you can.” 

“Oh, dear, sir, he has been gone from here these five or six hours,” 
said Ben Halliday’s wife. ‘ Has he not got back yet ?” and at the same 
time she opened the door. 

“I am sorry to say he has not,” answered the rector of Allenchurch. 

“Then he must be at Mr. Graham’s, sir,” rejoined Mrs. Halliday, as 
if the thought struck her suddenly; ‘I know he was going there, for I 
heard him say so.” 

“ He was expected,” answered the clergyman, “but has not returned ; per- 
haps he may have taken the short paths over the moor. We will go and see.” 

Now it happened that there were two roads between Allenchurch and 
the village at the top of the moor, by either of which a foot passenger or 
person on horseback might reach Ben Halliday’s cottage. The public 
road was the easiest and best in ascending the hull, for it was not so steep 
as the other, which was not fitted for carriages. From habit more than 
ought else the searching party had taken the broad way in ascending, but 
they now pursued the narrower bridle path back towards Allenchurch. 
The lanes leading to the moor offered nothing to call their attention ; but 
within five hundred yards after they began the descent, close by a spot 
where stood the remains of an old cottage or hut, long abandoned, they 
saw by the moonlight, something dark lying on the road before them, 
and one of the men running quickly forward, exclaimed, “Here he is, 
poor old gentleman! He’s fallen down in a fit.” 

“Do not move him,” cried the rector, who knew, from Margaret’s 
account, that he had a large sum of money on his person when he left 
Allenchurch; and, hurrying forward with the lanterns, he stooped down 
over the body. 

“‘ Here is blood,” he said, as he gazed, “ this is no fit.” 

Doctor Kenmore was lying on his face, with his head towards Allen- 
church, as if he had fallen descending the hill. His hat lay at least ten 
yards further on, and at first all present imagined that he had not been 
moved since he fell; but a very little inspection showed them that such 
was not the case. The pockets of his coat were turned inside out, and 
so were those of his trousers; but, strange to say, his gold watch and 
chain, the seals appended to which were quite visible, had not been 
taken. Yet the silver buckles were gone out of his shoes, and the 
head had been wrenched off his cane, which lay bent underneath him. 
On further examination, a severe contused wound, as surgeons term it, 
was found on the back of the head, which had actually driven in the skull, 
and his face was somewhat cut by the gravel, apparently as he fell. 
The wound had bled a good deal and stained the road, but no instrument 
which could have inflicted it was found near, unless it were a large stone, 


weighing fifteen or twenty pounds, which lay at the side of the path; but 
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no hair or blood was to be found upon it. The hat, however, was dented 
in, and stained with a little blood in the inside, so that it had evidently 
been on his head when he was struck. No footmarks were found near, 
nor any evidence of astruggle having taken place. The crime seemed to 
have been suddenly perpetrated, and the murderer to have taken his 
victim quite by surprise. 

The rector of Allenchurch made strict examination of every circum- 
stance; and the peasants, who loved the old man, as well as his own ser- 
vant, were profuse in exclamations of pity and regret. The clergyman 
only made one remark—that it was strange that his watch had been left; 
and then gave orders that the body should be removed to Brownswick, all 
signs of life being extinct having been found present, even to perfect 
rigidity of the limbs. Another and more painful task than that of ac- 
companying the poor surgeon's body to his late home, was before the 
pi clergyman. Hehad to break the tidings to Margaret Graham; 
and, from long and intimate communion with his fellow-creatures, he had 
too clear an insight into the human heart to doubt that she would be very 
much afflicted. That she had loved Doctor Kenmore with the deep and 

sionate attachment of youth, he did not at all believe, and indeed 

argaret had never affected to do so ; but that she had a sincere and strong 
friendship for him, nay, an affectionate regard, stronger though not warmer 
than friendship, he did fully believe, and he felt sure that she would mourn 
his fate with grief little less poignant than if she had lost her father. The 
mode, too, in which death had reached him was very painful to relate ; 
and as he walked on and pondered, accompanied by his servant, he de- 
termined to give her no particulars, but to merely tell her that her hus- 
band had been found dead on the common, and that a coroner’s jury 
would be summoned immedistely, in order to ascertain the cause of 
death. This was distressing enough ; but many of the tasks of a clergy- 
man are so, and he was too frequently called upon to administer comfort 
upon various sad occasions to be ata loss upon this. Yet there was a 
certain difficulty, too, not to render his manner too commonplace, lest 
Margaret, for whose feelings and for whose character he had a sincere 
respect, should shun his consolations, from a belief that he judged her 
marriage with the old surgeon harshly and wrongly, and yet not to 
attribute to her a warmth of attachment which he felt did not exist. 

The object of all these considerations met him as he entered the little 
parlour of the cottage, with a face pale and anxious; but the worthy 
rector delayed his answer to her questions for a moment by asking kindly 
after her father. 

‘‘ He is much better,” she answered; “he woke about an hour ago, 
quite himself, and has since fallen asleep again—but, my dear sir—” 

“I am very glad to hear it,” replied the rector, “for that will be some 
comfort to you. I trust that your earliest and best friend may be spared 
to you for many years—nay, my dear young lady, sit down and listen to 
me. You have lost one who was deservedly dear to all who knew him, 
and to you more than all ; but you must not repine at the will of God; 
and as you know that there never was any one who on this earth acted 
a more truly Christian part, so you may well trust that he has only gone 
from a scene where happiness is never unmingled with pain, to pure and 
perfect felicity in the bosom of his Redeemer.”’ 

Margaret sat down and wept, quietly, but bitterly. Then stretching 
out her hand to the worthy clergyman, she said in a low tone,— 
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“ Tell me all. How did it happen ?”’ 

“ The particulars, my dear young lady, we do not yet know,” replied the 
rector. “It would seem he: took the small footpaths back from poor 

Halliday’s cottage over the moor; and, after having gone up by the 
ordinary road, we found him as we came down the other way. He had 
fallen upon the path, and it is probable he never moved afterwards.” 

“ But are you sure?” exclaimed Margaret. ‘Js there no hope of 
restoring him?” I have heard ——” 

“It is quite in vain,” said the clergyman; “life had been extinct some 
hours when we found him. Do not buoy yourself up with one false hope; 
for nothing can restore to you the friend you have lost on this earth; 
and your chief thought must now be your care for your good father. A 
coroner’s inquest must, of course, be held, and then, perhaps, we shall 
learn more than we know at present.” 

Margaret asked many questions, but those she did ask were wisel 
answered ; for her mind never turned in the painful direction from which 
the rector sought to lead it. From seeing the attacks to which her 
father had been lately subject, she was fully possessed with the idea that 
Kenmore had fallen a victim to a similar fit seizing him when all aid was 
absent, and in that belief she remained till the following day revealed to 
her the particulars of her husband’s fate. Then, indeed, she was dread- 
fully shocked, and her distress was increased by being called upon to give 
evidence before the coroner’s jury. She went through that task, how- 
ever, as she did all that fell upon her at this period of her life, with calm, 
quiet, graceful fortitude, and, strange to say, so much true feeling mingled 
with her grave tranquillity, that no one even in his inmost thoughts 
accused her of insensibility. She proved that when Doctor Kenmore 
left her father’s cottage he had a considerable sum of money upon his 

rson, but that, to the best of her belief, no one was aware of the fact 

ut herself and the gentleman who had paid him the amount. His 
servant, indeed, might know it; but the man had been sent back from 
Allenchurch to Brownswick, and easily proved that he had never quitted 
his master’s house till summoned to search for him. The three persons 
who had met the old surgeon at the top of the moor, all testified that 
when they saw him he was walking along with a stout step, and no other 
evidence of any kind was to be procured. Suspicion turned in various 
directions; but the general feeling of the country was expressed by the 
countryman who, with his little boy, had last seen the good doctor before 
the murder, and who said, in giving his evidence,— 

“Tam sure it must have been some stranger who did it, for there is 
not a man in all the country round who would have hurt Doctor Kenmore.” 

The coroner’s jury, however, were forced to return a verdict of “ Murder 
against some person or persons unknown,” for they had no means of 
arriving at a more definite judgment; and, as usual, the story of old 
Doctor Kenmore’s marriage and death on the same day made a week's 
marvel, and was then forgotten by all but those more immediately 
concerned. 

Margaret knew not well how to act under the peculiar circumstances 
in which she was placed, and therefore she did the best thing she could ; 
she asked the Rector of Allenchurch and the lawyer of her late husband 
to act for her. The funeral took place with as little ostentation as 

ible ; but many hundreds of the people of Brownswick and the neigh- 
ood spontaneously followed the body to the grave. The iron safe 
in which the deceased had kept his papers, was broken open, for the key 
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could not be found, and the first thing that was discovered was his will, 
which he ome ae Graham, oon) aa —_ or to 
argaret, his wife, 1 proposed marriage ve taken place 
before his death, all his property, real and personal, and appointed Aha his 
sole executrix and residuary , taking care to guard against all 
cavil, almost as if he had anticipated the very fate which had befallen him. 
Of what his property consisted had been accurately known only to him- 
self before his death ; but every thing was in sel: order, and in the end 
it appeared that his wealth was much more considerable than had been 
On the examination of all the ara found herself 

in possession of considerably more than a thousan annum, principal! 
accruing from lands in hs weighheoliond of Seictauidl, though there 
was also no small sum invested in the public funds ; the savings of a long 
life of industry unstained by ought like imony or meanness. There 
was one passage in the will which vane toast into her eyes, for it was 

a mark of contidence which she felt deeply. 

“ Knowing dear Margaret Graham well,” the good man had written at 
the end of the paper in his own hand, “I cannot do better for my old 
servants than by leaving them to her care, and begging her to reward them 
according as their services to me may appear to deserve.” 

The servants had no cause to regret that their old master had not pro- 
vided for them more specifically, and they all remained with her to whose 
care they had been confided. 

But Margaret’s sorrows were not yet an end. The fate of poor Doctor 
Kenmore was necessarily communicated to Mr. Graham, and the effect 
upon his spirits was even more severe than Margaret had anticipated. 
Gloom seemed to take possession of him entirely, and for some weeks he 
could not shake off the sad impression. His daughter’s devotion and 
care were unbounded. Her whole time, and apparently her whole 
thoughts, were devoted to him ; but she could not succeed in rousing him, 
till she bethought her of calling for his counsel in the management of the 
landed property which had so unexpectedly become hers. From that 
moment Mr. Graham seemed to recover a portion at least of his former 
energy. His old servant Ben Halliday was called to advise, and assist, 
and direct. Plans of improvement were suggested, and their execution com- 
menced, and Ben, engaged as a sort of labouring bailiff, was brought down 
to the cottage at Allenchurch, which Margaret had so long inhabited 
with her father, while they removed to a neat small house to the west- 
ward of Brownswick. All seemed fair and smiling, when one morning, 
about six months after the death of Doctor Kenmore, his old schoolfellow 
was found dead in his bed with a placid smile upon his face and the eyes 
fast closed, as if he had expired in sleep so calm that death itself had not 
power to break it. Margaret had again to weep, though she praised God, 
nevertheless, that a short period of renewed prosperity, a bright gleam of 
sunshine at the end of a stormy day, had been painted to her father before 
night fell. 

She was now alone in the world, without a tie, without a connexion, 
but those whose conduct in the days of adversity had severed the bond 
between her and them for ever. 

Did Margaret ever think of Allan Fairfax? Let us not inquire too 
me 5 If she did she tried hard to avoid it; and yet how could she help 
it. It was her first love—nay, her only love. She had never loved but 
once—she never did. 


END OF PART II. 
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LIFE AND REMINISCENCES OF THOMAS CAMPBELL. 


BY CYRUS REDDING. 


Cuap. X. 


“ Theodoric’—Remarks on that Poem—Singular and unexpected Visit from a 
Mohawk Chief—The Poet’s Feelings respecting hostile Criticism— Bearing 
towards Hazlitt—Letter from Sydenham thanking a Friend in a Reply to 
the Critic—Byron’s Remark on Campbell’s Sensitiveness—Colerid iy ~ ong 
of “The Last Man”—Mistake of the Poet about the origin of the Idea— 
Campbell’s attachment to Political Economy. 


“ THEODORIC,” unintentionally perhaps on the part of the author, inclined 
much more in style to the modern school of poetry than the “ Pleasures 
of Hope.” The romantic school succeeded well in tempering the forma- 
lity of the classic, but by this term must not be understood that prevailin 
flood of diluted rhyme which has been recently multiplied and mis 
poetry, seeming in its admirers’ view more excellent in proportion to the 
abject meanness of the subject and the facility with which its torrent of 
words can be poured along. The merit of a fine picture by Raphael or Titian 
would not surely consist in the flimsiness with which it was executed, nor 
in the trivial character of the subject. Campbell from inclining in his last 
productions towards the later taste, gained nothing and lost much of the 
effect his previous style was certain to secure for him. A portion of 
the inferiority of ‘‘ Theodoric” arises from this cause, independently of its 
feebleness as a story. 

After all, it must be admitted that about those literary works of genius 
which are of a lasting character, there hangs an impenetrable mystery 
both in their composition and success. They must be taken as they appear 
at long intervals as they are awarded the palm of merit. The mecha- 
nical utilitarians of the hour must continue to feel astonished that literary 
works like the “ Pleasures of Hope,” or ‘‘ Childe Harold,” cannot be pro- 
duced with the rapidity of common manufactures ; that one such work is 
tantamount to the history of a life ; that a deathless name shall continue to 
be allied with humble circumstance ; that bloated and extensive manu- 
factures, with a seeming claim to confer honours, cannot give a lease of 
remembrance beyond the decay of the material to which they belong; 
that the age favoured of wealth and the advance of the bulk of socie 
in knowledge of a limited kind, should find literature and genius sti 
contumacious to the rule of the all-worshipped Mammon, neither dis- 
closing fresh graces, nor adding to the great productions of the past ; 
and that genius retrogrades in place of advancing as if conscious of 
something in its nature which cannot intermingle with the predominant 
earthiness of the hour. 

Allusions in “'Theodoric” are many of them borrowed from the author 
himself. Thus for the line in the “ Pleasures of Hope”— 

The wolf’s long howl on Oonalaska’s shore== 


“ Theodoric”’ has 
_ The wolf’s long howl in dismal discord join’d. 
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Many like instances might be cited. The story might have been made 
more of, but sentiment was the poet’s forte, and richness of imagery his 
great excellence. Full of tenderness, his sentiment goes deep into the 
soul. ‘The ambition of departed years is visible throughout, but it is re- 
cognised only in a dim sketch. 

e eacaling lines of “‘ Theodoric” are not worthy of the commence- 
ment. It is always politic to wind up well that the reader may leave off 
with a favourable impress from what he peruses. The “ Pleasures of Hope” 
comes nobly to its conclusion, and the gentle ‘‘ Gertrude” terminates her 
song in a manner equally effective aid dipviiielate) but “ Theodoric” igs 
brought to its termination faintly and wearily without a line that leaves 
upon the mind of the reader the reflection that he has been perusinga work 
to which he may return with renewed pleasure. It is singular that so 

rfect a master of his art should have overlooked this point, for he could 
not have intended to try how far he could lead his verse to please by extreme 
gentleness and even tameness as it had before astonished by the vigour 
and strength it displayed. He composed much of “ Theodoric” in his 
study in Seymour Street. I wrote letters there once while he worked at 
his task. He corrected several of the proofs while I was present, during 
which I employed myself in reading; for at such times there was not a 
word of conversation. Although he spoke of what he had in hand, I 
never saw the entire manuscript until just before he had copied it out for 
the printer. When he mentioned the title, I said, ‘What, the king of 
the Ostrogoths?”’ 

** No, no,” he replied ; ‘‘alove-story. I have only borrowed the name.” 

It was kept standing in type by the printer for a few weeks to receive 
his final corrections. 

Campbell was, one day about that time, surprised by a call from the 
son of Brant, or Brandt, the Indian chief whom he had charged with such 
atrocities in his “ Gertrude.” Some travellers, and among them Lieute- 
nant Hall, of the dragoons, had, in visiting America, made mention in 
their published tours, of an Indian chief having held the rank of colonel 
in the British service in America. The stranger was the only son of 
the Indian chief whom Campbell thus denounced as the destroyer of the 
village of Wyoming, upon the banks of the Susquehanna, where now 
stands the town of Wilksbarre. It appeared that Brandt had settled in 
Canada under the protection of his British allies: that he had accustomed 
his people, the M Raita to farming ; had built a church, and translated 
one of the Gospels into the Mohawk language. His grave was found by 
Lieutenant Hall (so his travels stated) under the walls of the church he 
had erected. He left behind him ason and daughter. The British go- 
vernment had erected a large house for the chief near Burlington, on 
Lake Erie. His son was a fine young man, of gentlemanly manners and 
ap ce, who spoke and wrote English well, dressed in the English 
fashion, and was a lieutenant in the English service. His sister would 
not have disgraced the circles of fashion in Europe ; her face and person 
were fine and graceful. She spoke English elegantly, and comported 
herself in and manners with almost Oriental softness. 

This much had been known in Europe, though until the unexpected 
event of young Brant (as the Indian name should be spelled) coming to 


en Campbell had not any other knowledge of the chief than that he 
might have gleaned from the “ History of the Destruction of Wyoming 
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the ish and Indians in 1778,” and that history, in some poi 
: a 


to been exceedingly erroneous. The ts were nearly 
al teammate, of three hun men only fourescaping. The commanders 
on both sides are said to have been named Butler. Brant, the Mohawk 
chief, was many miles from the spot when the battle took place. Camp- 
bell, with a poet’s licence and haste, had taken the current account of this 
battle, in which Brant was represented as a monster, whereas he was an 
Indian of singularly civilised habits. All this became known to him for 
a fact by young Brant coming to England. A friend of Campbell’s first 
announ an event, and that the oung Indian chief had documents 
which would incontestibly prove his ’sinnocence. Campbell stated 
that he had, as poets had one from time immemorial, drawn upon ima- 
ination for the larger part of the incidents in the poem, taking the name of 
Brant from history. He stated that he could not dream at the time he 
did so that an Indian chief would ever be affected by it, much less peruse 
its contents. It must be admitted that with the state of information in 
England even in 1808, it might as well have been imagined that the St. 
Lawrence should flow to London as that the people represented, and be- 
lieved in England to be horrible savages, putting prisoners to unheard of 
tortures, and scarcely attaining beyond a 5 existence, should find 
an individual in their number who could be as sensitive as Brant was 
about his father’s fair fame. Time and the march of information had in 
twenty years done wonders in England, as well as in America, and the son 
of the redoubted chief, whom Campbell represented as heading the slaugh- 
ter at Wyoming, entered the poet's dwelling in London to ask that re- 
dress for his father’s memory which the poet could not but be gratified in 
conceding. I think Campbell informed me afterwards, that youn 
Brant had become Lieutenant-colonel Brant. Campbell was mu 
taken with his gentlemanly manners and address. This incident was, 
upon the whole, a singular and touching event in the poet's life. 

In the letter which he wrote to Brant and published, he says, that he 
“took the liberty of a versifier to run away from fact into fancy, like a 
schoolboy who never dreams that he is a truant when he rambles on a 
holiday from school. It seems, however, that I falsely represented 
Wyoming,” (Campbell alludes here to the Canada newspapers, ) “ as a ter- 
restrial paradise. It was not so, say the Canadian papent because it con- 
tained a great number of Tories ; and, undoubtedly, that cause goes far to 
account for the fact. Earthly paradises, however, are not lasting things, 
and Tempe and Arcadia may “— their drawbacks on happiness as well 
as Wyoming. I must, nevertheless, still believe, that it was a flourishing 
colony, and that its destruction furnished a just warning to human beings 
against war and revenge. But the whole catastrophe is affirmed in a Ca- 
nadian newspaper to have been nothing more than a fair battle. If this 
be the fact, let accredited signatures come forward to attest it, and vin- 
dicate the innocence and honourableness of the whole transaction, as your 
father’s character has been vindicated. An error about him by no means 
proves the whole account of the business to be a fiction. Who would not 
wish its atrocity to be disproved ! But who can think it disproved by a 
single defender, who writes anonymously and without definable weight or 

ity ?” 

There was a note subjoined to the letter thus addressed to Brant, which 
slightly noticed his own feelings about hostile criticism, and the submis- 
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read the manuscript to a friend or two before he put it into the printer's 
hand, but only when itwas perfected. The world has.a notion that a dif- 
ferent is a wise course, because in these matters the world is as foolish as its 
own idea. Who are 'the critics of the hour, but men nine times out of ten 
utterly incapable of exhibiting a tithe of the merit. upon which they as- 
sume tosit in judgment? If Racine read his verses to an old woman, it 


was only that he might avail himself of obvious objections that would 
om plai ete re @ a A eg meee the means 
eonsidering as might merit alteration. Such is the corruption of 
what is miscalled eciticla in modern times, that i unt, pasty feeling, 
private dislike, or the reverse, govern notices of new works, since cri- 
ticisms they cannot be called, where no sation of such works takes 
where the critic, self-styled, rarely gives the work he treats upon 
even a decent perusal. It becomes a writer, therefore, who-has a particle of 
self-respect left, rather to suffer a fault to pass than submit his labours 
to empirics, and place himself in the position of the man who, in trying to 
please every body, pleased nobody, and lost his labour. 

Campbell ‘says, I have no doubt with the most perfect truth,—‘‘ Nor 
did I ever‘lean on the taste of others with that miserable distrust of my 
own judgment, which the anecdote conveys,” referring to a statement 
from which Washington Irving, in a biographical notice prefixed to an 
American edition of “Gertrude of Wyoming,” infers:that he did. In re- 

to criticism, he was too to exhibit what he felt, though “ as 

as authors generally are bowing to the justice of hostile criti- 
cism,” to use his own words. That he did feel it, and deeply, there is 
no doubt, but he never showed that he did so, otherwise in some 
distaste to the individual from whom it originated. He never appeared 
to have a dread of it; no one could imagine this to be the case from his 
previous bearing, for he thought it w be a weakness to exhibit the 
eause. When “ Theodoric” was published, I said, “ You will have it, from 
the Quarterly, no doubt ?”—“ O, I have made up my mind to that,” was 
his reply. “When the Review appeared, I found it upon his study table. 
“ You kao the Review, I see ?” —“ Yes,” he replied, in perfect 
humour; “they are not quite so fierce upon me as I thought they 
would be.” No more passed, and, considering that the two “great” 
Reviews, as they were always styled, par cauiinnen mainly depended 
vituperating the literary works of their political antagonists, Camp- 


upon 

bell, a Whig, ‘had nothing more to expect than he received, more espe- 
cially when the poem was so much inferior to his preceding performances, 
of w he -wae himself conscious, or I certainly imagined.him to be so. 


In such a cage, had the poem been far more worthy of critical commenda- 
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fion, unless it ‘fairh outdid any or indeed all his previous efforts, it would 

Ane ot mee a 

: Hl, notwithstanding what I believe to be the correctness of the 
: could not forgive any one who made a blow at him, 


i 


repel, but real justice in an attack struck home, and henever got over hi 
antipathy to its author. 

azlitt had j on his side, when he said of Campbell, that though 
he loved popularity, self-respect was the primary law—the condition .on 
which it was to be obtained. He never tolerated the remarks made by 
this writer, although it cannot be denied that Hazlitt has commended his 
poetry in the highest terms; he has given the poet all but boundless 
praise. But his remarks were neutralised in Campbell's estimation by 
the discovery that one of the lines m the “ Pleasures of Hope” was'a 
borrowed line, unintentionally there is no doubt ; Campbell's pride would 
have at once prevented the accident had he been aware of it. Perhaps it 
was over even in his young years through one of those abstrac- 
tions already alluded to, asso unaccountable in his after life; haply he 
had forgotten that he had read Blair, and the line remained confounded 
with his own verses in his mind. No matter, Hazlitt, amid the highest 
encomiums on his poetry, mentioned the circumstance, and added, that 
the best line in the poem— 

Like angel visits few and far between 


was borrowed from Blair’s grave— 
Like angel visits, short and far between. 

This feeling exhibited itself in numberless instances ; even while speak- 
ing in terms of praise of the essays of that writer, Campbell vented his 
ire upon the man. He declared to me, that Hazlitt had been a means of 
inritating John Scott to such a degree, that it was one cause of his going 
out in the duel where he fell: that Hazlitt was a dangerous man. 

I was anxious that Hazlitt’s contributions should be received in the 
Magazine, being well aware-of the feeling of Campbell towards: him. 
Before the “ Spirits of the Age” appeared in a volume, Hazlitt had made 
known the ineident respecting the line from Blair. Campbell never re- 
ferred to that circumstance in our conversation about Hazlitt’s contribu- 
tions, as it might be judged he would not, since it might induce ‘a suspi- 
cion of the cause of his antipathy, at least, so I imagined—but I was 
wrong here. A paper on Milton’s ““Comus,” which I had written, and 
in which, without thinking about it, I had commented upon Pope’s bor- 
rowing from Milton, word for word, in the epistle of “ Eloise and 
Abelard,” and had. further a that ee the 

of Milton’s lan by his interpolations, to the poet at 

e time we had Seat talking of Hazlitt. This-was ill-timed, but Camp- 
bell, so far from applying it as he might have done, to a parallel be- 
mi uously for 





tween himself and air, en as I had fought stren 
r i 
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the admission of Haslitt’s articles, that I had something personal in view 
in such a , whereas the coincidence was perfectly accidental ; said 
it was curious he had not remarked Pope’s plagiarisms himself, and seemed 
rather pleased with the observation. I had wished the article in the fire 
when it was too late; yet it went into the Magazine. How very different 
would a suspicious mind have acted under the circumstances. The sim- 
_ and integrity of Campbell’s heart prevented that construction, 
which, without much blame, any one might have been induced to construe 
into design. His habitual forgetfulness could not have interposed here, 
I believe a more guileless man, one less capable of imagining evil towards 
another, never breathed. 

Still his prejudices were insurmountable where the error detected was 
founded on justice and could not be setaside. The “ Spirits of the Age” 
was not published until 1825, but the remarks of the critic had a long 

ior existence, indeed as far back as 1816 or 1817, when they were first 

hed by Hazlitt in his lectures. It was difficult to imagine how 
Campbell at that time writhed under a few remarks that could not do 
him the slightest injury in reality and would not have. affected any other 
human being at all. No writer 1s faultless, and Campbell’s lofty elevation 
and established reputation as a poet it was impossible could be affected by 
observations which it was natural enough for any critic to entertain, and 
in the present case, made by one then almost unknown. He would not 
from indolence or self-love correct palpable mistakes in his works acknow- 
ledged to be such by himself, and it was too much to suppose they would 
not be matter of comment to critics. Hazlitt was splenetic and dealt 
cneeney with some writers, but he by no means used Campbell so 
ver y, as his character of the poet's verse in the “ Spirits of the 
Age” abundantly testifies. 

To show where this distasteful feeling had its origin, it happened that 
in some of Hazlitt’s lectures, his remarks had excited the notice and, 
called forth the comment of a countryman who was a friend of Campbell's 
friend, Thomas Pringle. This was as early as 1818. Pringle gave the poet 
an intimation of this advocacy and a copy of the article. It was grateful 
to the poet beyond conception, and his written reply to Pringle on the 
occasion, dated from Sydenham, showed how deeply any remarks that he 
did not conceive friendly really wounded him at the time, notwithstanding 
his effort to appear regardless of them. After thanking Pringle cordially 
and gratefully for his statement about Hazlitt, he continued as follows :— 
‘‘T will not pretend to bean utterly impartial judge, but neither will I submit 
to say, but that I think his bold style a torrent which will possibly brawl 
itself away a little sooner than you imagine. Of the bitterness of his 
heart and of the causes of his hostility to me, I know more than to attach 
eee to his opinion. My insensibility to his attack may arise from 

-respect or from self-conceit, just as soenty or severity may choose to 
explain it. But no feelings which I have had upon the subject interfere 
with the gratitude which I owe to you and to your friend. It is a kind, 
friendly, timely act of goodness. The spirit of your interference is 
generous. I will let any man read the preface, and say impartially if it 
be not ably and elegantly written. I feel myself honoured by your 
friend’s vindication, both by the matter and by the manner of it. As to 


the spirit which pervades it, I am absolutely unable to thank you com- 
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pletely. No man aoe dearest friend to write such an article, 
t comes spontaneousl a stranger. It is pure, gratuitous, un- 
shorn zeal. Kingdoms could act piles oh a favourable spirit 
the breast of one man for the fair fame of another. Kings and auto- 
crats have no friends who cannot be suspected, but here is a poor 
who has a man of zeal and abilities to be a champion in the cause of his 
teputation. It matters not what I am, or with what egotism I may feel 
the obligation, but if I were not sensible to it I should be a miserable 
icicle of insensibility. Lastly, it comes from my native country, and the 
writer is my coun ; ftw ihioudd be partial to me; the partiality 
is the more touching from the ties of native attachment with which it 
binds me to the name of Scotland.” Such was the reply of the poet to 
Pringle, which bears out the remarks above made. 

It will be seen how much the poet really felt while affecting not to feel 
about what was, in itself, of trivial importance. If Hazlitt really pointed 
out critical errors, the statement of that fact was surely not blameable in 
one who owed the poet nothing ; if the criticism were erroneous it could 
do no mischief to a reputation so firmly fixed upon a proud and elevated 
ao as that of Campbell. md : : ; 

ron justly says in his correspondence, speaking of Coleridge’s 
tebhites, “he (Coleridge) has attacked the ‘ Pleasures of Hope’ and all 
other pleasures whatsoever. Rogers was present and heard himself 
indirectly rowed by the lecturer. Campbell will be desperately annoyed. 
IT never saw a man (and of him have seen very little) so sensitive ; what 
& happy temperament! I am sorry for it; what can he fear from 
criticism !” 

Now as with Hazlitt, so with Coleridge, though in a less degree, for 
Coleridge spoke of the style of poetry and did not criticise the individual. 
He attacked all works of that peculiar class. Campbell ever showed a 

t distaste afterwards towards Coleridge. Indeed he was, speaking of 
is better days, no lover of the Lake School of poets generally. He was 
no believer in their theories, theories delivered with no small mixture of 
conceit and self-assumption. Campbell thought that while doing 
in untrammelling writers from superfluous and custom-ridden rules, they, 
on the other hand, went too far, and substituted licentiousness in place of 
wholesome freedom, when they seorned to discipline their verse and 
advocated its running wild without curb or rein. He contended that 
painstaking in composition and careful finish were necessary to ensure 
endurance in poetry, and that poetical ee requires pruning and 
judicious management to bear good fruit fully as much as the espalier of 
the en. 

fe beatiful poem of “ The Last Man” was written in 1824, and first 
published in the New Monthly Magazine. He imagined that Byron had 
taken the idea from him in the poem entitled ‘“ Darkness,” beginning— 


I had a dream, it was not all a dream. 


He said that he had once mentioned that very subject to Byron, in St. 
James's Street, and that Byron had carried away the idea. I happened to 
know that with Byron the poem of “ Darkness” originated in a conversa- 
tion with Shelley as they were standing se in a day of brilliant 
sunshine, looking upon the lovely expanse of the Lake of Geneva. Shelley 
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said “ What a ehange it would be if the sun were to cides at 
this moment; how the race of man would uatil only 
one remained—suppose one of us! How terrible would be his fate!” or 
words to the same effect. Campbell would not admit this, but i 
adhered to the idea that Byron had committed the lareeny. 1 observed 
Sealietialpemeeadlindte aniayoane weg ae i eons 
besides were was & obvious one. n’s poem 
nothing more. Thddnened? t'am pean en ee 
and its consequences, might have been original with both, though I wag 
very sure I had seen it years before either had written. upon it. He then 
began to wax warm at the very supposition, so much: so that I did not 
like to prolong the argument. He claimed the idea of a last man exist- 
ing when all the rest. were no more, wholly and solely as his own idea, 
He did not claim the concomitant darkness which Byron introduced. I 
told him I would endeavour to find the passage to which I alluded and 
show it to him: 

No one will regret that both Campbell and Byron wrote upon the same 
subject: their poems are both exquisitely beautiful, and yet bear little 
resemblance to each other. They speak how various are the phases of 
genius, and yet how perfect each may be in itself. 

I found the image in an obseure poem, the date of which was 1811; 
the lines were as follow, and I took them to Campbell, who had clung to 
the opinion that the idea was primitive with himself; he could not gain- 
say @ printed work. 


Thus when creation’s destined course is run 
And shrinking nature views the expiring sun, 
Some awful sage, the last of human race, 
Faith in his soul and courage in his face, 
Unmoved shall brave the moment of affright 
When chaos reassumes the crown of night. 


“ You are right,” said Campbell, “the idea is not original with me: 
I thought it had been, for I never met with it before. Foscolo has said 
rightly enough, that original ideas are few, the modes of putting them 
are countless, and there I suppose lies the novelty:” 

It has been stated how much Campbell was taken with political eco- 
nomy and doetrines that, however clear in themselves, and beneficial in 
their results to the nation, had.not at that time the smallest chance of 
being adopted by the government. These principles became subjects of 
discussion at the poet’s almost daily. The early volumes of the Maga- 
zine bear evidence that they were then matured in minds hopeless of see- 
ing any other benefit from them than that arising from the discussion of 


fifty other great and beneficial truths of a ic character opposed to 
dominant interests. Not but that there were a few in parliament who, 


fully ear | to those doctrines, never expected to see them become the 
ides of our legislation. When so long afterwards Mr. Villiers, to whom 


merit belongs primarily of bringing forward in parliament, year after 
year, in the repeal of the seelk-wrs, ae. of those great. principles, nobody 
expected to see it prevail there, until, like the slave-trade repeal, thirty or 
forty sessions lad been occupied in convincing unrighteous interests that 
the principle of justice was not extinct among mankind. For a time 
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there were animated conversations about these doctrines pro and con, 
Campbell had friends:on both sides of the question. 

“ You are obstinate,” Campbell would say. “ You are blind at noon- 
day, ‘as the blind that th.in. darkness.’ ”’ 

“« But consider, Campbell, we cannot cultivate the ground under so 
much per quarter for wheat ; how shall men with landed estates live? It 
is all very well for you poets. How shall we our incomes ?” 

“You must lower your rents,” Campbell would reply. ‘“ We who have 
no landed estates, and are twenty to one in the community to you—we 
have a right to live also; our incomes may fall fifty per cent. and you won’t 
concern yourselves about us. We deny your assumptive superiority. 
What is your claim to.exemption from the rest of the community ?” 

y But land is every thing, Campbell ;, all the nation has is based upon 
land.” 

“ Not upon landholders,” Campbell would archly reply. ‘‘ The Dutch 
have no paramount landed interest, and for that reason they never have 
a famine. Come, my friend, it is all self-interest under a mask. There 
was an old woman in my country who for many long years sold the best 
‘bannocks’ in her neighbourhood ;, every body bought them of the old 
crone. She fancied nobody had. a right to sell ‘bannocks’ but herself. 
A. good. many people were of her opinion. A rival came and settled in 
the OE ORS IN selling as re bannocks—capital bannocks, and a 
small ‘stoup of brose’ into the bargain, at the same price. The auld 
wifie complained and whined about her ‘vested interest,’ and how, but 

for her ‘bannocks,’ people: must have gone without. Now,” said Camp- 
bell, “you landowners are old wifies, and want an exclusive right. to 
‘bannock-selling ;’ that.is the whole matter.. You are ‘ pauky’ fellows.” 

In this way Campbell would argue the point pleasantly with Mr. C 
and Lord Dillon, and two or three others, who took the anti-popular side 
of the question. He had no Scotch accent discoverable in conversation,, 
unless where he chose to put it on for humour’s sake, and this he would 
frequently do on such occasions as the above. It is long before the simplest 
principles, however useful, can be made prevalent. By little and little 
springs up the grain of mustard seed, that is to expand into a goodly, 
tree. I have often thought since upon these discussions, at a time when 
the “wisdom of Parliament,” in: the large majority counted there was:a 
wisdom not appearing to be with the multitude of counsellors. The poet 
was-cold in death when Peel, more far-seeing than his old friends, and 

ressed, upon by the conviction of its necessity, freed his wrists from the 
fandoufls of a self-interested party ; vindicated his own reason, and scat- 
tered to the winds the law, the existence of which was the best. proof 
~~ what principles the pone of England had been too long governed.. 

e poet was no more, but his advocacy of the triumphant. principle, 
twenty-five years before his decease, is an evidence of his patriotism and’ 
soundness.of judgment. Thus, among intellectual persons, in privacy, the 
principles cultivated are convassed, that come forth at last to change the 
aeer of governments and amend society, scattering before them in the: 

the crumbling, yet cherished, edifices created by the hoary ignorance 


or. self-willed interests of bygone times. 
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THE SACRO MONTE OF VARESE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ECHOES FROM THE BACKWOODS. 


Where the stone cross lifts its head, 
a saint and pilgrim hoar 
Up the hill was wont to tread, 
Barefoot, in the days of yore. 
Non fulge di, non fulge ora del giorno, 
eee eee Ee ti alme non meni. 
Sono pii el cotorno 
Che invocare messi a’ patrii lor terreni; 
Sono un padre sanato, e a lui d’ intorno 
I figli suoi di gratitudine pieni; 
Son donne antichi e vergini montane 


Vestite a foggein un leggiadre, e strone. 
Sitvio Petxiico.—I SancTvarii. 


VaREsE is an amusing and handsome town. Its situated in a very 
rich country, stands very high, and commands, besides the large lakes, 
two smaller ones, Varese and Comablio. There are many magnificent 
villas belonging to the Milanese noblesse ; it is preferred by them either 
to the lakes of Como or Maggiore. We saw many noble terraces and 
elevations—indeed, the whole drive, from the shores of the Maggiore to 

o, was a series of villas and churches, interrupted only by vi 
their purple clusters just beginning to ripen. The stella at which I put 
pA the best of the locandas at Varese; it was dirty, and Italian more 

enough, in all its arrangements. On awaking in the morning I was 
rised to find Guercino’s Aurora, of Villa Rospigliosi celebrity, beau- 

y worked a my counterpane. The quantity of jewellers’ shops is 
surprising, chiefly engaged in the manufacture of the pins worn in the 
hair by the peasants of the Milanese, and no where are they so splendid 
as in this district. At the time of my visit, there was a great cattle fair 

ing on, and the squares were crowded with oxen. They were very 

me animals, generally of a beautiful dun colour; not, Saal to 

be com with the Jove of the Campagna di Roma, or with the milk 

white, dove-eyed beauties, which shoud’ about Clitumnus and in the Tus- 
can territory. - 

The Duomo is fine externally, and the internal decorations are in good 
keeping ; there are many frescoes by “ Del Sole,” Bianchi, and Morazzone, 
which are not, except the latter, of the first order of art; yet they are 
well drawn, and are good specimens of the powers of the artists. A 
number of men were engaged in preparing roof of the edifice for 
ee in fresco—it was about to be entirely renewed. I climbed up 
upon the scaffold to examine the process, but found the artists to be 
merely a band of young men tracing upon the prepared walls those orna- 
ments and architectural prospectives which some abler hand had designed. 


The huge ome of coarse paper upon which the drawings had been pre- 


had punctured with pins ; these they laid upon the stucco, and 
rubbing the surface with small bags of muslin filled with pounded 
enough of the charcoal found its way through the pin holes to 

trace the desired figures on the wall when the paper was removed. I was 
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i i not to find any of the artists to whom the painting 
et vconged, thet Te Ses attehthog of taper aad top 
of fresco painting now practised in the north of Italy. It is 


A drive of about half a mile brought us to the foot of the mountain, 
where we halted. We were soon attracted to the window of the locanda 
where we left our char by the cry of “Sella Inglese.” The ragged 
rascals who supply the devout with quadrupeds had already discovered 

ion, an ae side-saddle, which is their translation of 
“sella Inglese,” waited underneath till it was our pleasure to wrangle for it 
and the animal which bore it. The bargain was concluded for it and a 
couple of companions, and we got under weigh for the mountain. Half 
way up we were amused with seeing a party of native ladies riding com- 
fortably along without any fuss or difficulty in any thing but the fashion of 
our country women ; to Italian women a side-saddle is little known, without 
any nonsense they get upon a common saddle in the quietest and neatest 
manner possible, blbwing no other way of riding, and without apparently 
any géne to themselves are carried along delightfully. So did this 
party arrange themselves that their pretty little feet and well-turned 
ankles were y visible. I had seenthis manner of riding amongst the 
peasant women in the villages about the Campagna di Roma, more espe- 
cially at the fair at Grotta Ferrata, where a number of women, in 
icturesque costume of Larriceia Albano and Nettuno, were congregated ; 
ut in one respect there was no resemblance, the peasant women display- 
ing their well-formed legs, as well as their feet and ankles, for the benefit 


of all beholders. 
On entering the portal of the sanctuary, on which are the words “ Fon- 


datio ejus in Montibus,” a very broad well-paved zig-zag leads from 
chapel to chapel. It is totally wanting in the wildness and wooded 
character of that of Varallo, which is such a labyrinth that it is almost dif- 
ficult to visit the buildings in due order; still the more formal ap 

to that of Varese has a grand character, which is most strikingly 
crowned by the buildings, church and village, which are the culminating 


point of the hill. 


EARLY HISTORY OF THE SACRO MONTE OVER VARESE. 


The Holy Mountain (so called), above the royal city of Varese, lies in 
the province of Como ; it crowns and overlooks the town, and is its prin- 
cipal ornament, as it rises like a pyramid, from foundations of a consider- 
able size, and separated from the surrounding hills, which shut it in to 
the south, and the “‘ Garden of Italy.” It rises, for two miles, in 
the form of an acute cone, to a very great height, and the view from 
north to south, and far over to the west, offers an uninterrupted, inter- 
minable prospect. ‘The eye roams over the grand plains of Lombardy, 
now lost in the immense distance, now dwelling with admiration, on 
lakes, villages, and towns. The edifices on the top and sides of: the 


sacred rock, disposed in pleasing perspective, represent to the eye a 
mountain town; on the southern side the hill is clothed with laurels, 


vineyards, and gardens ; where the snow never lays (says our guide-book), 
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where, even im winter, a constant spring smiles. The River Olona 
at the 

i situntion was once the key of Lombardy from the south ; and “ in 
these environs there was a good garrison,” which watched over the 
movements of the mountaineers, who often made incursions from the 
three lakes over these valleys ; there are many remains of towers and 
fortifications in the immediate neighbourhood ; and it is said that Varese, 
which is just at the exit of the valleys of the Alps, ad vallis exitum, was 
the site of fortress for the defence of Insubria against the Rhe- 
tians; and that the Catholics having here fought the Arians, the lat- 
ter got the worst.of it. It is certain, however, that there is no mention of 
any such eontests in: the “‘ Life of St. Ambrosius,” written by Paolina, 
nor in the: letters of that saint to Mirallina, which throw much suspicion 
om the opinion; particularly as the saint mentioned to his sister the most 
minute occurrences of that skirmish. Others that every single fact 
cammot possibly be found in contemporary authors-; there are man 
things:in St. Ambrosio omitted by Paolina, and vice versé. Tho 
we cannot receive all traditions, we must take many things.on trust, that 


atl g 


are not t to: common belief, to reason, and. , though they 
not be found im writing, which may have by the omissions 
of authors, or the loss of MSS. Thatall. St. Ambrosio’s letters. have not 


reached us: may be gathered: from certain letters of the Brothers Ratis- 
bonensis (inthe archives of the Ambrosian Library), who,.in the er 
century, occupied themselves by collecting the “‘ Ambrosian Mart: “¢ 
and the works of arn In this work. they mention, Side: 
ally; having discovered some letters of his in the cathedral at Rheims, 
but that some, either hidden or lost, could not be recovered. Certain it 
is; that a manuscript catalogue of the archbishop’s, which is to be found 
in: the Ambrosian Library, contains a short account of the Life of St. 
Ambrosio; wherein the slaughter of the Arians on Mount Velate, above 
Varese, is described. This catalogue was continued, by different pens, 
to a later date; but the first compiler was anterior to the eleventh 
How fierce: were the strifes between the Cathclics. and the 
Arians may be read in the work of Vicenzio Lerinese. After the year 
1177, the governor Amnyro resided on the mountain, and we read in 
P. Galdino, that this fortress was surprised by a hostile party from 
Seprio, partisans, of Barbarossa. In these days, curiosity, admuration, 
an piety; are constantly attracting to the Sacro Monte of Varese stran- 
gers and people of Lombardy of all ranks. 
The-origin of the worship of the Virgin on this mountain is lost in the 
obscurity of the past ages. The few monuments remaining’ attest that it 
not later than the beginning of the eleventh century, thus making 
of the to be about one thousand years. It is known 
that time, the church was the uninterrupted habitation of a 
of resident clergy, from which we argue that long before 1017, 
‘worship was there performed, with every solemnity, for had not 
_ already celebrated, there -would not lave cece 
‘privi nor would: the sanctuary have 
— churches, far from lightly endowed, and 
collegiate church at Varese, taking also into consider- 
situation, which rendered it difficult of access. for pil- 
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From 1017, to the present time, the religious worship of the place has 
never been interrupted ; its priests can be, many of them, traced in 
cession. St. Carlo Borromeo made the office of its vicar a perpetual one: 
before his time a had been formed by a noble lady, Catherme 
Moriggi, of Pallanza, on the Lago Maggiore, about 1502, and Leo X. 
gave up all reserves to that foundation, to which the service of the churel 
was attached ; it may, therefore, safely be angued, that this. i 
institution has descended 9 a ane inet eA It has 
enriched by many’ noble families connected with its clergy and the 
country, and, in later days, by the Roman pontiffs. 


oe the ee century, the ascent of the hill was 
fatiguing, multitude of visitors’ was t. 
Make Gish fannie wammadl dade Spanish civnvendbetien 


person to whom it occurred. to erect'a building on the hill, which might | 
serve as shelter and.a resting-place to the pious. Thus was the first m- 
given to this great work, which was. afterwards. carried out at the 
inning of the seventeenth century, by a Capuchin friar of Monza, who 
imparted his wish to see erected there the “ Fifteen Mysteries of the Holy, 
Rosary,” to a priest, who was.curate of Malnate. latter became. so. 
interested in the work, that he preached a crusade for that purpose, in the 
churches. far and near, and soon succeeded in enlisting wns oe 
Lombardy in the undertaking. The mhabitants of Malnate the 
eredit of being the first to in: the work.. They built the piazza 
at the foot of the. hill, whiah forms the entrance into the sanctuary. 
From that time, so much’poured in, in alms and offerings, that the sum 
was quickly increased to:a thousand lire, as may be seen by the archives. 
of. the nthaltidoneats in. which the extraordi excitement of the 
is mentioned, whole communities depriving themselves of their clothes, 
“to present to the Virgin Mary.” 

The people of Varese, although engaged in the rebuilding of their 
principal church, and in spite of the disastrous times, contributed, to the 
amount of a thousand scudi, in jewels and money. This sum was placed 
in the hands of the archbishop, Frederick Borromeo,* who was at the time 
visiting the mountain, and offered his special assistance and protection to 
the work. He delegated honest and trustworthy persons at Varese, ta 

intend and receive tlie offerings for the time being, which appoint+ 
ments were confirmed, in 1608, by a brief from Pope Paul V. 

The direction of the building was intrusted to the architect Joseph 
Bernasconi, of Varese, who may be reckoned to be of the Pellegrini 
school. He must be forgiven for some remnants of the bad Borromean 


taste. 
The first oratory is a temple dedicated to the Conception; to which 


the ascent is by a flight of flanked by an elegant balustrade. Here 
ig. @ picture of the “ Counaif cf ate: on. one of the walls, and some 
other 'symbolical ones. The statue of the Virgin is in plaster. 

N.B. This is not one of the fifteen chapels ; but introductory: to: them, 
Before arriving at the first mare the Annunciation, there is a fine 
arch, adorned with. statues and pillars. The stains. of the. Vig Sahay 
ticularly well exeeuted: the others are of saints: the interior of the.aneh 


was painted by Antonio Busca. 
* He of the “ Promessi Sposi.” 
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CHAPEL I. 


-. The i es ion is turned towards the south, com- 

manding a fine view over the Val Brinci, which descends, with many wind- 

ings, towards the Lago Maggiore. The plan of the oratory is square ; the 

entrances are ornamented with double columns. On the are 

iate texts in Latin. Inside is represented the humble dwelling of 

The statues are by Christofero Prestinari. 

Hard by is a picturesque spout of water, which is brought down from 

the mountain. 
CHAPEL I. 


This is a rectan chapel on the outside, of the Ionic order, with a 
bold fagade; at the angles are some obelisks. This was a very costly 
1. A few statues, in stucco, by Francesco Silva,* are expressive 
well-designed. The cupola is painted in landscapes, perspectives, 
and elevations, from amidst which a thousand figures of prophets an- 
nounce the birth of the forerunner of the Messiah. It is the work of 
Ghianda, who has also represented, in a large picture, the announcement 
of the birth of John to Zachariah, by the mee whilst engaged in offer- 
ing sacrifice. 
rom the earliest times, the painters of the Lombard school were dis- 
tinguished by their love of introducing landscapes and architectural views 
into their pictures. It is said that Giotto, who is mentioned in the times 
of Dante, as having “ Il grido della Pittura,” never adorned his pictures 
with landscapes, until after his sojourn at the court of the Visconti. This 
le was invariably carried out by the Lombard school, and even by 
their sculptors ; witness the facade of the Certosa, at Pavia ; and that of 
the Duomo, at Milan, which prove the prevalence of that taste. 


CHAPEL III. 
The Nativity. 

This chapel is superior to the former. In front, and on the two sides, 
there is a portico raised upon columns. The interior is oval. The cu- 
pola, cased in lead, covers a little tower in marble, which finally ends in 
an obelisk. On the tympanum are these words: “ And she wrapped 
him in swaddling clothes, and laid him in a manger.” 


* Francesco Silva was born at Morbio, in 1560—studied in Rome, under Della 
Porta. The bassi relievi, at the entrance of St. Peter’s,are by him—the model of the 
great fountain at Loretto, which was afterwards cast in bronze ; and several 
statues at the Duomo of Fabriano. After his return to his native place, he exe- 
cuted the chapels at Varese. Il Giovio says, “ These images are speaking ; and 
such excellent works, united to such fine scenery, make it a most interesting ex- 
cursion to strangers.” ,‘ Christ amongst the Doctors” is truly a divine Child. The 
faces of the listening Jews and Pharisees are wonderful works. His last work was 
the tion of the Virgin,” in the Cathedral at Como, executed in stucco. 





“ Assum 

The facade of the Church of St. Giulio, at Como, is by him ; and so are the figures 
in two chapels in that church. He died in 1641. Silva has left proofs of his un- 
common ts in ten of these chapels, as is seen by a memorial to that effect, left 
by his son Agostino Silva, who, in 1701, restored the works of his father. 
Agostino was the sculptor of the stations at the Madonna del Soccorso, on the 
Lake-of Como. Both he and his son injured their works, by throwing. off the 
simple style, being carried away, in search of novelty, into an inflated one. 
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Prestinari and Silva vied in adorning it. The Son of God, lying on 

Shepherds aor tren waste peste of the angels, who, 
wi instruments o the prai w 

descending from above, are singing the “Gloria in Excelsis.” Villa 
painted the interiors in four compartments. 1. The Kings of the East, 
with a numerous Suite, in Adoration before the Messiah. 2. The Angel 
warning jonph to flee into Egypt. 3. The Patriarch hastening to 
comply with the Commandment, whilst the Sword of the jealous Tetrarch 
is put forth for the Murder of the Innocents ; meantime the Holy F 
accomplish their Flight. This is a fine re Lastly, the Flights 


into Egypt, executed with great truth by and Pamfilo. 
CHAPEL Iv. 
The Purification. 


This chapel was finished in 1662, at the expense of an uncle and a 
nephew, the latter a cardinal of the Omodei family. Four doors form a 
cross, and support a circular chapel. The interior represents the Temple. 
Giovanni Ghisolfi, in order to give a greater appearance of size, ima- 
gined the expedient of painting an open peristyle of columns all around, 
under which various groups appear to be taking in the ceremony 
that is going on. The Virgin is represented in the midst, and presents 
her first-born Son at the altar. There are thirteen statues, all executed 
by Silva, and very successfully grouped. 


CHAPEL V. 
Christ amongst the Doctors. 


This building is so large as to be almost more than a chapel. It was 
founded by Archinti, Bishop of Como. It is a beautiful building—the 
interior forms a cross. Panfilio painted the Four Evangelists in the 
corbels of the cupola above the figure of our Lord, and on the sides Sybils 
—on the wall opposite to the entrance, a perspective view by Villa, 
which is somewhat injured by time, as well as the corbels and cupola. 
Silva executed twenty-two figures in plaster for this representation. 
Twelve doctors are sitting in conclave on each side of the Saviour, who 
expounds to them his doctrine. The groups in general are well arranged, 
the attitudes varied, the dresses natural, and the expressions very spirited. 


CHAPEL VI. 
The Agony in the Garden. 


A second arch divides the former chapels from those of the painful 
mysteries about to follow. The arch is of moderate archi taste, 
surmounted by a statue of St. Carlo Borromeo. Here again the foun- 
tain for the refreshment of pilgrims has another exit. 

The oratory represents the Garden of Gethsemane. It overlooks the 
beautiful Valley of Velate: it is of simple form externally, and within 
represents the Mount of Olives and the surrounding scenery in basso 
relievo. The Saviour is represented as kneeling in agony, whilst a com- 
forting angel ap ; on the descent of the oe a ee 
asleep. The other events of the garden are pictured on the wall by 
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Bartolomeo Ghiandone. The subjects are—Jesus led through the streets 
of Jerusalem like a malefactor, Judas preparing the halter for himself, 
Some of them seem unfinished, and some ill-restored. Statues by 


CHAPEL VII. 
This.chapel is circular, within and without. Tt is pamted by Mo- 
razzone, called his chapel. It the Pretorium of | 


On the architrave are the words, “ te took Jesus and scourged him.” 


The cupola a cloudy sky, and angels are ing; bitterly, 
On the walls the subjects are, Jesus insered fut tribunal to” tzibunel, 
first taken before Herod. Next Pilate proposes the alternative of the 
escape of Jesus or Barabbas at the Festival of the Passover. The Jews 
cry out, “ Crucify him!” whilst the judge, temporizing and alarmed, 
gives him up to.be scourged. Next we have the binding to the column, 
all scieuelt naealicana masterly style by Morazzone: The figures 
are by Martino Reccio. Those representing the executioners are over- 
done, and affected by the endeavour to excite disgust. Our Lord is a simple 
and dignified figure. There are likewise several statues on the facade 
of this chapel. 
CHAPEL VIII. 
Jesus crowned with Thorns. 

Silva again—Ten statues in plaster, horrible figures insulting the 
Saviour in every variety of mockery—Recchi’s frescoes cover the wall 
—they represent Pilate washing his hands, and the preparation of the 
cross. 

CHAPEL IX. 
Ascent to the Cross. 


A great mass of figures—Jesus is represented as falling under the weight 
of the Cross ; he is dragged forward by an executioner with a rope—Some 
ofthe seldiery are on horseback—A group of women follow the procession 
weeping—Simon the Cyrenian assists in raising the cross—and one of 
the women wipes the Redeemer’s face, which, according to the old legend, 
retains his image. The effect of the scene must have been heightened by 
the walls, which represented, in fresco, the inhabitants of the city pour- 
ing out to witness the execution; they are the work of Zavallone and 
Recchi, but are much-injured by time. The Statues by Silva are ex- 
tremely fine; perhaps the best he has produced. 


CHAPEL. X. 
The Crucifixion. 
A large chapel—more horribly real, more full of life, and of detail, 
than we had seen at Varallo or elsewhere—An immense number of 
figures by Bassola (before noticed as a good sculptor). The fault is 


want of space—The walls are also painted by him, and he has chosen the 
moment of the earthquake—and the fear depicted on the countenances 


of the standers by, who seem to feel the earth tremble under them, is won- 
derfully well represented—The sun is darkened, andon all sides nothing but 
horror and awe—The lances of the assembled soldiery are on all sides. 
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Some are on horseback, some revile the meek sufferers. The figures.on 
the walls take up the tale, and the number of spectators seems innu- 
merable—Antonia Bascalis the painter. Amongst the most prominent of 
the figures is that of the Virgm Mary, and the other women ; both in 
dress and expression, every figure in the chapel is wonderful. 


CHAPEL XI. 
The Resurrection, 
Figures by Silva—Paintings by Campione, who has. Para 
dise, and the elect going forth triumphant to meet the who rises 
immortal from the: . The statue of the Lord seems li to 


be rising in the air, and is one of Silva’s best works.; the Soldiery. 
around the Tomb ; they fall back. dazzled, seeming to have been aw 


for a moment. 
CHAPEL XIl. 
The Ascension. 
Statues by Silva—The Virgin and Apostles around, look on 


with an expression of grief and love, while the is taken from them 
into Heaven. The angels above are singing a song of triumph. The 
paintings are by the two Lampugnani. 
CHAPEL XIII. 
The Day of Pentecost. 

The subject is a very difficult one to express, and there is apt to be 
something rather a m the representation of cloven tongues. This 
chapel was not adorned with statues until 1684. The brothers Grandis 
of Varese painted the scenery of the walls. Frederigo of Masnago added 
to it groups of figures, they are sitting around, accompanied by the three 
Marys. Fifteen figures in all. 

CHAPEL. XIV. 
The Ascension of the Virgin. 

The statues by Silva. The Virgin carried up into Heaven by eight 
Angels. The Apostles are represented as regarding the empty tomb. 
Legnani painted it in 1717 for the sum of threethousand scudi. Giraldi 
finished the work on Legnani’s death. 

This is the last chapel, from it a wide path leads to the church. At 
the heads of the last staircase there is a fine piece of architecture, in the 
eentre of which is a colossal statue of Moses from either side the water 
pours forth in great abundance ; it is the source of the Mavemma, and is 
carried down from a high hill to the left of Varese, after supplying the 
convent, it is conducted here and there to the little fonts above-mentioned. 

From the platform, in front of the church, the view is glorious ; the 
Lakes of Varese, Comabbio and Temate, two smaller ones lying near 
and to the south-west, two branches of the Maggiore; to the east lies 
Como, and to the south, stretching far away and dotted with innu- 
merable towns and villages, are the Tease of Lombardy, with Milan and 
its cathedral conspicuous objects. Beneath us lay Varese with its nu- 
merous villas, embosomed in vines, and haying its slopes covered with all 
the luxuriant foliage of an Italian landscape; here and there a stone 
pine or a cypress reared their wide spreading or spiral forms in. stro 

contrast to the wild and different character of the scenery which closed 
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the to the north, where the snow-clad Alps towered above the 
fertile south in an iron-bound line as far as the eye could reach, 
above ; and the whole bathed in the western sun, was one of the 
finest bird’s-eye views possibly to conceive. 

The ch te ystton. adh “mane apne gg ae oP om a + Ant 
many pictures, but none particular! building is ancien 
and there 1g ae ge church, rade and curious. I ha ee: dew ree, 
and endow a num potentates ; amongst ers many of 
“the Sforza” ferily. pte 

The convent was founded about 1454, by a y lady of the family 
of Moriggi, who, from a very early age, consecrated herself to the mo- 
nastic life. She had se companions, and they lived in a cave until 
Sixtus IV. gave them permission to change their hermitage into a mo- 
nastery ; they observed the Augustine rule. with the Ambrosian cere- 
monies. In 1582, the Archdeacon Gasparino Porro yielded to them the 
funds belonging to the church. In twenty-four years after the death of 
the founders ‘the house contained fifty nuns. In 1798, the Cisalpine 
government suppressed the convent, which had flourished for more than 
three centuries. The patrimony of the convent was in great part dis. 
persed together with that of the sanctuary. In 1803, what remained 
unsold of the patrimony of the sanctuary was erected by the government 
into a parish, with provision for a priest as rector of the sanctuary, with 
four assistants. 

The first care of the restored managers was to repair the plaster 
figures, and in many cases to recolour them. They also erected the archi- 
tectural fountain, mentioned above. In 1822, such of the old nuns as 
remained were permitted to return to their convent, with many from 
other suppressed monasteries. A modified regola is adopted there, and 
a an elementary school for the children of the neighbourhood. 

e “Sacro Monte” over Duomo d’Ossola has been allowed to fall 
into ruin ; even at its best it must have been very inferior to any of those 
we had visited. The summit of the hill upon which several of the last 
chapels are situated is a fine mélange of conventual buildings, arches, 

ress, pine, and bay. The view from it commands the Simplon Road, 
the valley thence towards the Maggiore Lake. In concluding the sub- 
ject of Sanctuaries and Daivasien, Yeunndt but consider it extraordinary 
that they should have been so little visited or noticed by the lovers of 
Art. ere are few places from the “ North Cape to Botany Bay” but 
are familiar to most readers, owing to the indefatigable research of our 
travellers. Strange that they should have overlooked these wonderful 
establishments. e solution probably lies in their easiness of access. 
Situated no further off than the Hills of Piedmont, they required no 
enterprise to reach them. Protestants are apt, too, to turn with a feel- 
ing of disgust from such representations; but these feelings might alike 
apply to paintings from which statues in plaster only differ a being more 
vivid and more alive. That the lower order ignorantly worship and bow 
down to what is merely intended as a representation is unfortunately too 
true, but this is equally the case with every picture on a sacred subject. 

I was much pleased to find in the life o gre learned and excellent Dr. 


Arnold, a notice of how much he had been interested by a visit to Varese, 
and how far from disgusted by the subject of the chapels. 
It is still more strange that the admirable painters of Piedmont should 
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have been so much overlooked; in these days, too, when so much is said 
and written about art, and of fresco painting in particular, in which lay 
their great power. I am at a loss which to consider most wonderful, the 
vast expense of the works that were executed, or the numbers of artists 
(many of them in very early times) who were found to adorn the cha 
with painting and sculpture. The fact seems to me to have been that a very 
strong religious feeling animated many of the artists, and that the great 
encouragement afforded by such undertakings produced a host of minor 
scholars, to fill up and carry out their designs. No later than the mid- 
dle of the sixteenth century, the best era of art, Gaudenzio Ferrari, the 
friend and pupil of Raphael, painted at Varallo; and we find him with 
other good artists covering walls containing hundreds of figures, many of 
them grouped and designed by himself. Yet do these chapels remain 
almost unvisited except by the native worshippers. I cannot help hoping 
that this slight sketch, by an humble amateur, may be the means of ine 
ducing those who are now engaged in the great work of endeavouring 
to restore fresco painting to visit this northern corner of Italy. 

At Varese I left my friends and descended to the Como Lake. I took 
up my abode at Menaggio, for the pu of making some sketches both 
of the scenery and the beautiful a apg the women. In my upward 
course I again visited the Madonna del Soccorso, and landed to sketch 
the deep caseade of the picturesque village of Nesso, which lies lower 
down on the Como side. Before leaving the lake, having a few idle hours 
to dispose of, I took boat and landed at Bellagio, where | occupied myself 
with finishing up the fair faces of my Menaggio models. I found the Don- 
zella of the house, who placed some figs me cool wine upon the table, ex- 
ceedingly interested with the recognition of some of them, who turned out 
to be particular friends of hers. She requested I would make a drawing 
of her. As she was very handsome, and “spoke me so fair,” I could do 
no less than comply. Just as I had finished her, I heard from the 
balcony above a voice that there was no mistaking—there could not be a 
second. Shortly after, on looking into the strangers’ book—I am ashamed 
to confess for what purpose (that of stealing a leaf for an outline, all my 
drawing-paper being expended )—I found the following entry, which suffi- 
ciently accounted for the voice from the balcony. The ink was hardly 
yet dry upon it ; it stood thus—* M. Lablache et sa famille, qui se com- 
pose d’une femme et d’un chien.—Le 21 Aoft, 1845.” 

From Como a beautiful drive through a country half Swiss and half 
Italian in its character leads to Lugano. A large aud rambling inn by 
the lake-side was filled with families, servants, squalling children, and 
noisy vetturrini. The lake wants the extreme beauty and softness of 
Como, but cannot be called other than beantiful. In the Capuchin 
Church there is a noble work by Luini—a screen which separates the 
choir from the body of the church, wholly covered with the ge aren 
of the Crucifixion; a great work, free from the stiffness which charac- 
terises his easel pictures. The cloister into which we were shown by 
a good-humoured Capuchin contains a fine work of his preserved under 
a glass. 

“Milan, with its broad streets, smart hotels, and gay shops, has, at first 

-glance, more the air ofa French than an Italian town. Independently of 
its stupendous Duomo, it is rich in church architecture ; a of them 
are remarkable in external and internal decorations. The Duomo, so 
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often described, has been invaluable to all connoisseurs in architecture, as 
affording them the opportunity of pulling it to pieces in detail ; but with all 
its faults—its heaviness, Grecian windows, with Gothic arches, its mixed 
and incongruous architecture it is, as a structure, grand and imposing; and 
nowhere is the “ dim religious awe” more deeply felt, whether wander- 
ing amidst its groves of pillars, and groups of worshippers engaged in the 
calaaiiy of high mass, or in distant aisles where all is solitude. And the 
whisper of some aged suppliant, at a retired altar, alone breaks the 
silence. At such times it is that its stupendous effect alone is felt, and as 
one gazes upon the pile without, all idea of its imperfections are ab- 
sorbed. Vastness, and the extraordinary whiteness of the marble (unim- 
paired by the climate) particularly strike the northern eye, every statue 
and pinnacle retain their beauty, and come forth sharp cut out against 
the clear blue sky. 

Unluckily, the walls of the Breda were embarrassed with an exhibition 
of gaudy modern pictures, which, as an Italian painter observed to me, 
“ Facevan’ mal all’ occhio,” so that it was with difficulty we could make 
out the celebrities we had come to seek. One modern picture, there 
was of much merit, Raphael making the original sketch upon the end of 
a barrel for the Madonna della Seggiola, for which the lovely Roman 
model, Grazia, was seated on a broken column, with a chiid in arms. 
Various of Raphael’s fellow-workmen are gathered round him, and both 
the composition and colouring excessively well managed. 

The beautiful chef-d’ceuvre of Guercino’s, “ Hagar dismissed by Abra- 
ham,” escaped the general covering up, and in spite of the glare of the 
modern pictures and expectations highly raised, did not disappoint. It 
has more expression, more poetry, than in any work I have elsewhere 
seen of his, and one feels deeply for the young mother and her child about 
to be sent forth into the perils of the desert. 

In the Ambrosian Library is the grand Cartoon of the school of Athens; 
it is enough that it is Raphael’s. Some Titians there are, and a St. Se- 
bastian by Giorgione ; vast rooms, and a large collection of manuscripts. 

Though it was far too early for the Milanese world, who were all in 
‘‘ villeggiatura,” the Scala was open. It was, however, so ill lit that it did 
not produce its full effect ; neither was there any thing on this evening, either 
in the singers or the opera, to make up for the beggarly account of empty 
boxes. We had a ‘“‘ mélange,” part of “ Conrado d’ Altamera,” and the 
absurd mad chorus from “ Columella.” At the Teatro del Ré were plays, 
being usually translations from French yaudevilles. The inimitable 
Modéna, a celebrated actor in the style of our Liston, was “ capital” in 
the part of “Jacquart,” the inventor of the French power-loom in the 
time of the First Consul. It. was well got up and perfect as to costume, 
the women being dressed (hair included) exactly in the style then in vogue. 
Another night we saw the “ Mariage sous Louis XV.” very cleverly acted. 
It is a very small theatre, a great advantage, as it enables one to catch 
every word, and the best of all lessons in Italian to attend. The whole 
— key of the loggia, and entrance money, was something under @ 
scudo. 

In the church of St. Maria della Grazie, to which is attached the 
convents containing the celebrated but now defaced Cenacolo, is a beau- 
tiful specimen of Guadenzio Ferrari, “‘ The Scourging of Christ,” as also 
a fine Luini ; so enamoured had we become of the former master’s works, 
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that we went about searching for them everywhere. The exterior of the 
church is a curious mixture of Gothie and Cinque Cento, and is princi- 
pally made of terra cotta, and, in passing to St. Maria della Passione, the 
noble elevation of the Palazzo Litto makes but one amongst the many to 
be remarked in Milan. Near the Church of Lorenzo are the only 
considerable remains of Roman Antichita ; the church itself is a fine cir- 
cular one, but all attempts to lionise it failed, as it was unluckily filled 
with catechists, an enormous population of children undergoing examina- 
tion. 

Our coachman, after having driven us from church to church, and a 
slight demur arising as to what should be our next object, turned round. 
“Se lor Signori,” said he—wish to see “una cosa stupenda”—‘ Ma 
una cosa”—in short, most wonderful. We accepted his ciceroneship, 
and found ourselves conducted to “ San Bernadino del Monte,” a sepul- 
chral chapel lined with skulls—the man said of those who had died in the 

at plague. There was nothing to see; the chapel was closed, and 
le full of country people in the deepest devotion. This, then, 
was a hackney coachman’s idea of the finest thing in Milan; much upon 
the same principle that the fat sachristan cannot make out what people 
find to admire in the magnificent structure of the cathedral at Strasburgh, 
instead of remaining to witness a figure come forth and strike the hour, in 
an ingeniously constructed modern clock. After visiting St. Ambrosio, 
with its wonderful altars of brass, the chef-d’wuvre of the goldsmith’s 
eraft—its remarkable Apsis—its Baldichino, rich in blue and gold— 
its pulpit, and the pictures with which it is decorated—we found our- 
selves in the adjoining convent, in search of the fresco by Titian, “‘ The 
Marriage of Cana in Galilee,” decidedly one of his finest works on plaster, 
and which miraculously escaped the general destruction of the frescoes 
with which the convent was adorned before the French soldiers voted them 
targets. ‘This fresco is at one end of a long room, used as a ward for 
sick soldiers, and there is. some difficulty in gaining admittance ; but by 
the aid of a little military freemasonry with the Austrian corporal on 
duty at the door, and with the all-powerful aid of a couple of swan- 
zigers, all the men were ordered into bed, carefully covered over with 
blankets, and all the party were admitted. 

But one of the least known and most interesting churches in Milan, 
is that of St. Maurizio Maggior, otherwise called the Monasterio Maggior, 
the refuge of such of the old nuns formerly driven out by the French as 
still survive, for there are now no convents in Milan. The screen, the 
altar, the organ-loft, are all richly and beautifully painted, by Luini and 
his scholars. Those who have only seen the easel pictures of this master 
can form no idea of the grandeur, the freedom, and beauty of his frescoes, 
and a journey in search of the works of the Lombards, Luini, and Ferrari, 
would willed repay a lover of art. 

At Santa Maria della Passione we found another fine Gaudenzio, and I 
cannot too often press on the lovers of art the extreme merit of the works 
of Gaudenzio Ferrari, and Luini, as seen, and seen only, at Milan and 
its environs. Our last drive is impressed upon me by the lugubrious cha- 
racter which, without any intention on our parts, it accidentally assumed. 
We desired to be driven to the Ospedale Maggiore, a work of the fifteenth 
century, of immense size, splendid in architectural decorations, and vast 
in its accommodations. It is in Italian Gothic, most elaborately orna- 
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mented in terra-cotta. Whilst wandering about its courts, I happened 
to look into a door, which seemed that of a waiting-room. A poor 
woman had just been brought in the sort of portable covered bed they 
use for bringing the sick through the streets. About her stood a sister 
of charity or two. One look at her fair face was enough ; it was pleas- 
ing, and might have been lovely in health, but the unmistakeable hue of 
death was upon it, whether by disease or by some sudden accident, I 
knew not. It was something, that she seemed cared for and tended in 
that fearful hour; and hurrying away, I joined the carriage at the gate, 
We went from thence to the lazzaretto without the Porta Orientale, now 
moss-grown and deserted, and surrounded by low shops. The fearful 
images of the plague, as described by Manzoni, returned in full force to 
my mind, and joining somehow with the hospital just left, and the death 
so vividly brought before me, conjured up such pictures of middle-aged 
Milan, of sorrow and of suffering, that it seemed quite odd to emerge into 
the gay Corso, crowded with smart carriages, the inmates of which were 
brilliant in the glories of the last French fashions. From thence we 
went to the “Scala.” The beautiful “ Lucia” was given, in addition to 
a gorgeous ballet ; and after enjoying it fully, we were tempted by the 
fineness of the evening to walk back to the hotel, or rather to eat ice, pre- 
paratory to mes, so. Half the frequenters of the opera did so too, and 
the lovely concluding solo was borne from street to street by each retreat- 
ing group, till the ear lost it by the increasing distance. 

Having been foiled by thick weather, in our attempt to see the Alps 
from the top of the Duomo, we determined to give it another chance. 
But the leads alone are well worth a visit, as one wanders through a 
labyrinth of statues and pinnacles, of the size of which no idea can be 
formed when seen from below. Amongst these, Napoleon has been 
handed up to posterity by Canova. I was called, therefore, before five the 
following morning, and proceeded to knock up my companions. We 
were soon ready, and getting quietly out of the house, made our way to 
the Piazza del Duomo. It was a lovely morning, clear, without a cloud 
in the horizon. On getting into the cathedral, we could not see across 
the aisles, nor was the custode yet come. On reaching the leads, the 
sun had not yet risen ; the plains of Lombardy were enveloped in a dense 
fog, above which, to the northward, the chain of snow peaks of the Alps 
from the Mount Cenis to the Brenner, stood cold, livid, and death-like, 
against the sky of the leaden hue of early morning, all their buttresses 
and inferior satellites concealed in the vapour, gave double effect to the 
monster Alps. ur first impression, that we should be again foiled, was 
soon dissipated : the gigantic peak of the Monte Rosa first caught the 
light, then the glaciers of the Simplon, until every peak flushed, one by 
one, in the advancing sun. The curtain of vapour next rolled away from 
the plains; church after church, city after city, became revealed to us, 
until all around became bathed in the flood of glory which poured over 
the whole scene, and far, far as the eye could reach, it wandered over the 
plains of Northern Italy, confined only by the Apennines above Genoa. It 
was our farewell of boas last look to the south—the horses were 


already harnessed that were to bear us back over the Alps. 
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THE PORTFOLIQO. 
NEW SERIES. 
No. I. 


So much as from occasions we may glean.— Hamlet. 
THE WAR OF PEACE. 


Durine the long and arduous contest with revolutionary France, when 
ours was the only European soil untrodden by a hostile foot, when we 
neither saw, nor heard, nor knew any thing of the desperate struggle that 
was devastating the world, except through the medium of the public jour- 
nals, and the occasional roar of cannon for a victory, this favoured island 
may be said to have enjoyed the Peace of War. In the present conten- 
tion of the many against the few for a complete equality of civil and reli- 
gious rights, and for the abolition of class legislation and monopoly ; in the 
bitter hostility of sect against sect, and of schismatics within the church 
against the establishment itself ; in the struggle between the Celt and 
the Saxon in Ireland, between manufacturing and agricultural interests 
in England, it may now be said that we are waging the War of Peace. 
While we were fighting with all the world, our bellicose propensities found 
a foreign vent, and we were tranquil at home ; now that we maintain ami- 
cable relations with all the world, we are in a state of perpetual agitation 
and disturbance ; we have substituted a civil war of opinion for a foreign 
one of arms, and it is not a little remarkable that other European powers 
are ina precisely similar predicament. Religious orthodoxy, that firebrand 
question, which instead of being extinguished, seems to be blown into a 
fiercer burning by the breath of centuries, is everywhere brandishing its 
torch and inflaming the people. Even the Jews, who for thousands of 
years have clung with such a stubborn tenacity to one doctrine, are now, 
for the first time, split into two hostile sects, and are exhibiting the novel 
spectacle of building separatist synagogues. In Scotland they are also 
constructing new churches for seceders. In Germany Ronce and his 
followers are converting the people from Popery to Protestantism ; in 
England Dr. Pusey and his adherents are reversing the process. "Tis 
but an old game newly revived, for Arbuthnot assures us that, “neither 
cross and pile, nor ducks and drakes, are quite so ancient as handy-dandy.” 
Luckily the furious combatants on all sides are deprived of the sword and 
the fagot ; otherwise what Sicilian vespers, what massacres of Saint Bar- 
tholomew, what mutual burnings would there be! and all for a religion of 
love, and brotherhood, and universal charity. 

But are we really and in any sense at ines ? Can we bestow that 
hallowed name on the armed European truce which, so far as military and 
naval establishments are concerned, may rather be termed War without 
fighting ? And even for the prudent fear of consequences which binds 
them over to keep the peace between each other, the civilised estes 
proving that appellation to be a complete misnomer, are taking their re- 
venge by waging an unjust warfare against the races whom they presume 
to term wncivilised. France is reading a beneficent lesson of fire, sword, 
and wholesale smotherings to the savages of Algeria, Tahiti, and Mada- 

ar ; England is enlightening the barbarians of Caffreland, Borneo, 
Australia, and India, by the humanities of gunpowder and steel ; Russia is 
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favouring the Caucasians with paternal persuasives of the same winning 
character. English pugnacity is taking a similar direction across the 
Atlantic, where our American progeny are attacking their savage or semi- 
civilised neighbours in all directions. Over the entire world it would seem 
that the esien races are doomed to be thus gradually extirpated, and 
sent to join the extinct animals whose former existence is only made 
known to us by their fossil remains. Doubtless, these doomed tribes have 
answered the purpose of their creation ; they have served to hunt down, 
diminish, or extinguish the wild beasts, and they are now undergoing, as 
biped fere nature, the warfare they inflicted upon the quadrupeds, 
Under our very eyes is the transition occurring, in the animal races, as 
well as in our own. The Dodo and the Apteryx Australis have disap- 
peared from the earth, so have the aborigines of Van Diemen’s Land, and 
various communities of Red Indians, precursors, in the shadowy world, of 
many a kindred horde. Let it not be believed that their Caucasian suc- 
cessors, realising the prediction of Horace, are “ mox daturos progeniem 
vitiosiorem.” Away with the thought unworthy both of God and man! 
Mine be the more cheering persuasion that we are constantly, though 
perhaps imperceptibly, rising higher in the scale of creation, both physi- 
cally and morally. 

Does the less sanguine reader exclaim “ What then becomes of the 
armed truce which you have denounced ? Where is the evidence that it 
will finally be emplented by a real and universal Peace ?’’ I point in 
reply to the forward moving hand upon the dial of Free Trade, which, 
like the handwriting on the wall, announces the passing away of an old 
system, and the advent of a new one. When nations, by the universal 
and unrestricted interchange of their products, favoured by the daily in- 
creasing’ facilities of intercourse, feel the advantage of mutual dependence, 
a dependence which habit will gradually convert into a necessity, men may 
safely turn their swords into ploughshares, for there shall be an universal and 
enduring Peace upon earth. By being the first to set the example of Free 
Tirade, England, eventually achieving a triumph over all her difficulties, 
will have accomplished a peaceful Waterloo ten thousand times more 
illustrious than that which gave so glorious a termination to the last 
European war. Veniat optabile tempus ! 


HAPPINESS. 


As momentous events or severe trials do but rarely occur, and yet many 
men are unhappy during the greater portion of their lives, it is evident 
their infelicity must be occasioned by trifles; the great secret of content 
is not to seek unattainable objects, and not to be annoyed by petty 
thwartings. Children are always happy because they are generally pur- 
suing trifles easily overtaken. We laugh at them when they deviate 
from this course, and cry for the moon ; yet how many adult ‘‘ children 
of a larger growth” are made miserable by not less absurd hankerings ! 

The aggregate of existing human happiness may be incalculably in- 
creased, although much individual infelicity may still exist, for we mea- 


sure our portion in life by our inferiority to our contemporaries, not by 
our superiority to our predecessors. Forgetting abstract benefits in rela- 
tive disadvantages, men think much of what they themselves have failed 
to win, little or nothing of what mankind has gained. That the enjoy- 
ments and comforts of corporate life have been abundantly enlarged, is 
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ved by the marked increase in its mean duration, a fact well attested 
Ey statistical returns. In all civilised countries the richest classes are the 
longest lived, because they are least subjected to wear and tear either 
mental or bodily, and have the greatest command of the appliances that 

ract existence. If a whole community have gained in longevity, we 
may therefore safely pronounce that it is rich in all the solaces and luxu- 
ries of life as compared with its predecessors. Away, then, with the 
unholy practice of exaggerating human unhappiness, which is but an 
oblique reflection on the benevolence of the Deity. Some suffering is 
even necessary to our enjoyments, for had man been made animally happy, 
and left without any motive to develop his energies, he would have been 
deprived of that nobler felicity which arises from the virtuous and suc- 
cessful exertion of his faculties and talents. Small, indeed, is the portion 
of partial evil that is not conducive to universal good. When a Castilian 
told a Frenchman that Cervantes, after bearing arms in the service of his 
country was old and poor, 

“‘ Why, then,” demanded the Gaul, “is he not maintained out of the 
public treasury ?” 

“‘ Heaven forbid !” replied the philosophical Spaniard, ‘‘ that his neces- 
sities should ever be relieved, since it is these which make him write. It 
is his poverty that makes the world rich.” 

Evident is it that our English ministers are well aware of this fact, for 
while they bestow magnificent pensions upon soldiers, sailors, retired 
placemen, and others whose claims are less manifest, they leave liter 
merits altogether unrewarded, or remunerated with a paltry pittance that 
effectually secures them from idleness and independence. 


ART MYSTICS. 


“ Every consummate work of art should leave something for the in- 
tellect to divine,” says Gothe, a remark which accounts for the occa- 
sional obscurity of his own “ Faust,” while it lets us into the secret of 
some parts.of the Kantian philosophy as well as of German mysticism 
in general. A well-known preacher once confessed that he made a point 
of inserting one or two incomprehensible sentences in every sermon, 
upon the principle that men quickly forget what they understand, while 
they will go on guessing at an enigma for weeks ; a process which helped 
to fix his discourse in the memories of his congregation. Without lite- 
rally adopting either of these expedients, it may safely be affirmed that 
all art is more highly relished, by cultivated minds, when it is sugges- 
tive as well as demonstrative ; when it stimulates our own thoughts while 
depicting or describing the thoughts of others. As the great pleasure of 
life consists in looking beyond what we have reached, so the delight or 
art is enhanced when it excites us to look beyond what we see ; when the 
manifest throws our mind into the invisible ; and the corporeal ministers 
to the pleasure of the mental eye. It has been well said that man is but 
a poor creature, after all, unless he can lift himself above himself. Let 
the sons of genius raise their works also above their works, by the loft 
associations they awaken. Let them rather seek to spiritualise art wi 
Raphael than to sensualise it with Rubens. Like the translucent waters 
of the sea, writers may be deep without being dark. Away with all 
mystery, for it has ever been the confederate of imposture. It is deroga- 
tory to the majesty of truth that she should even wear a veil; still more 











FLOWERS. 
Smuirn, in his “Introduction to Botany,” says, “As plants possess 
compen 


irritability, and motion, spon directing their organs to 
what is and beneficial to them, and flourishirg according to their 
success in satisfying their wants, may not the exercise of their vital 
functions be attended with some degree of sensation, however low, and 
some consequent share of iness ?” To be sure it may. Who shall 
disprove the conjecture? Who shall lay his finger upon the precise 
point where vegetation and animation severally begin and end? Lin- 
nus thus discriminates the three departments of Nature. “Stones 
oo: vegetables grow and live ; animals grows live, and think :” but 
is definition is obviously inaccurate; for although stones may enlarge 
by outward accretion, they have no growth, which implies the inward 
development consequent upon organisation. How close is the affini 
between the vegetable and animal kingdoms! There are terrestri 
aquatic, and amphibious products in each, requiring different soils, as 
well as peculiar food, for their respective nourishment and support. The 
health of all is impaired by interrupted rspiration ; all are similarly 
affected by heat and cold ; all die when deprived of air. Plants, it is 
true, have no power of locomotion, yet are they more moveable than 
sponges and many other zoophytes, which, fixing themselves by stems to 
é sand or the crevices of rocks, can merely extend and eontract a por- 
tion of their bodies. Like animals, again, plants have been divided into 
the oviparous and viviparous, the former being reproduced by seeds, 
and ~ Posen by buds and bulbs; while the renewal by slips and ~~ 
tings finds an animal lel in the polypus. Hybrids, also, ma 
produced in both. 4 —_ . ‘ 
And who shall deny, beautiful Flowers! that ye are all sensitive plants, 
and possess an instinct that seems to imply a certain exercise of volition ? 
Many fold up their leaves, and some their petals, at the approach of 
rain, or cold weather, or night, again to open their floral eyes on the 
reappearace of the sun. All turn spontaneously towards the light which 
is their sustenance. Parasites, atin te to grow in a perpendicular direc- 
tion, send out tendrils in different ways, which, as soon as they have laid 
hold of a support, coil up, and draw the stem after them. Ivy throws 
out claws, which enable it to climb up a wall : when the leaves of holly 
are beyond the reach of cattle, they cease to throw out their protecting 
prickles; and in some plants these weapons of defence disappear by 
culture, as there are animals which, becoming domesticated, lose their 
ferocity and their horns. Linnzus calls this process the taming of the 
plant. The sting of the nettle, and similar tribes, operates by a con- 
trivance closely resembling that of the adder’s tooth and the wasp’s 
sting. The dionwa muscipula, the teasel, and others, set traps to catch 
the purloiners of their honey or their seeds. 
A German writer, after defining woman as something between a flower 
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; says the wafted via (the sweetest of all 
sermons), “ how piously we pour our morning libation of dew upon earth’s 
altar, how our chalices become censers, throwing up incense to 
heaven, how incessantly we lavish our odours upon the wings of the wind, 
that all whom they can reach, the distant as well the near, may be recre- 
ated by their fragrance! Go, passenger, and do thou likewise, vour- 
ing to show thy gratitude to the Creator for the gifts and delights with 
which he has endowed thee, by imparting them to others without restric- 
tion or yr ye ’ 

Surel is a degree of irreverence in tearing these delightful 

oi from their earthen pulpits ; surely there is cruelty <a 
selfishness in cutting down for our own fleeting gratification that which 
would have ministered to the enjoyments of all for weeks ormonths. Frankl 
do I confess that I dislike a wanton floricide. He has robbed the 
of a pleasure ; he has blotted out a word — God's Becee © ccuug 
. Let him beware, lest in abandoni imself to these im 
Eee dovcedstions and his truculence y enone, Prgoan of criminal, re 
of sentimental offence. 

Many there are, who, deeming this a fond and morbid phantasy, can 
gaze with delight on a vase of wrought alabaster surmounted by a nose- 
gay. To me it is a sculptured catacomb. A Roman emperor passing a 
troop of gladiators on their way to be sacrificed for his amusement at the 
amphitheatre, was saluted with the mournful cry of “ Salve, Imperator, 
morituri te salutant!” So when I pass these doomed flowers methinks 
the perfume that spoke so jocundly of health and vigour, when they were 
flourishing in their native fields and gardens, now grown faint and sickly, 
vocalises itself into this mournful benediction—“ Farewell, destroyers! 
we bless ye with our dying breath.”. fs 











THE DESERT DREAM. 
BY ANNA SAVAGE. 


“ The holy chime 
Of those sweet Sabbath bells, the dreams of yore.” 


Tue trackless desert’s burning sand around the Wanderer spread, 
The dead air ceased to echo back the weary camel’s tread; 

He turn’d him to the glowing sky, pale in eeshne 16, een 
Then far across the scorching plain he cast his sick’ning gaze. 





Alone he stood, no welcome stream, nor mountain’s shadow broke 
The boundless waste, no sound of life the deep dim silence woke. 











ae ae Doteee exgenee his spirit broodeth now. 
beside the mountain stream, 
boyhood’s sports, his see cere are crowding on his dream. 
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memories, that Time shadowed with his wing, 
op why meet ape cer eap ec ee te wy 

ws with their boughs their c d shadow cast, 
breeze swept o’er the wave, as when he saw it last. 


still sparkled—not a blade but bent beneath its gem, 
a flower but hailed the day with its bright diadem. 


ut sweeter things than Summer flowers that slumb’ring sense reveals, 
Woman's glance in Beauty’s might upon his vision steals, 
w d words are blending with the water’s gentle flow, 
fond lips murmuring near his own, in tones as soft and low, 
if the sweet task still were theirs, his gloomy fate to bless; 
as the world had never wreathed his own in bitterness, 
The bright cheek pillow’d on his breast, wears still the smile it wore, 
And fairy hands have clasped his own—that he will clasp no more. 


The fair young face is fading now, and other forms arise, 
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Here mingled friendships form’d, e’er yet the world’s dark den of strife 
Was enter’d, when the loyal heart, with generous impulse rife, 
Gave forth the rich untutor’d thought, the Future laughs to scorn. 
Or utters with the with’ring sneer the young lip ne’er had worn. 
Man’s graver converse blends with sports of boyhood’s boisterous glee, 
And childish tasks, his lip hath lisp’d beside a mother’s knee. 
Amidst them all, distinct and slow, a measured music swells, 
And hill and valley seem to breathe the sound of Sabbath bells. 
Softly the ancient village chime comes o’er the wave, as clear 
As though the passing breeze had borne the echo to his ear. 
The slumberer starts—no memories rise with forms that meet his eye, 
Yet still upon his rapt ear hangs the well-known melody. 
He shrouds his face,—but not to veil the noontide’s fiery ray, 
Though e’en the desert’s swarthy child droops on his weary way;— 
The dark and fiercely glancing orbs that on his wakening gleam, 
Are others than the looks of love that smiled upon his dream. 


Thus in the World’s wild wilderness, where springs and shade are none, 
When hopes, like dreams, have pass’d away, and youth’s bright scenes are 


gone, 

Across the channels of our tears, whose deep fount long hath dried, 
Comes o’er the heart’s drear waste some sound that home hath sanctified. 
Mock not the dreamer! can’st thou track the spirit’s mystic flight ? 
Vainly ye seek to raise the veil that shrouds it from the sight; 
He from the shadowy land beholds the forms none else may see, 
Some echo lingereth in his ear, unheard by thee. 
Oh! mock him not, thou can’st not tell where that rapt soul hath been; 
Tanti teed oaktlensae 

o some far rest some lost it 
And pale lips, long wnused to pray, have blest such Sabbath bells. - 
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THE WONDERFUL MAGICIAN (EL MAGICO PRODIGIOSO) 
OF CALDERON DE LA BARCA. 


BY JOHN OXENFORD, ESQ. 


In the reign of the Emperor Decius, a new magnificent temple was 
dedicated to Jupiter at Antioch. The town was thronged with people, 
who zealously assembled to see this.e i honour paid to thei 
— deity, but the student Cyprian took no delight in the festivity. 

tiring to a secluded spot, a short distance from the city, he resolved to 
devote the day to: study. There was something in the mythology 
which did not accord with his ideas of divinity, and a passage in Pliny 
had increased his disbelief in the prevailing superstition. 

Cyprian.—I am alone, and if my intellect 
'  §uffices, I may study this deep: point 
Which holds my mind suspended. I have read 
In Pliny, couch’d in dark, mysterious words 
The definition of what God: must be, 
And therefore am I troubled, for my mind 
Cannot discern a God, who in himself 
Contains these wondrous, mystic attributes. 
This truth obscure I must essay to find. [ Begins to read. 
Enter the Demon gaily dressed. 
Demon.—Ay, thou may’st study hard, my Cyprian, 
Thou ne’er shalt find the truth which I will hide. 
Cyprian.—Surely these branches rustled. Who is there ? 
Demon.—A stranger, who has wandered since the morn 
About this hill, having dismiss’d his horse 
To rest aud pasture on the emerald 
Which is the carpet of the mountains here. 
Bus’ness of weight takes me to Antioch, 
But straying from my friends, absorb’d in thoughts 
About my cares (a common property !) 
I lost my road, and lost my comrades too. 
Cyprian.—I oan much that when thou hast in sight 
The tow’rs of Antioch, thou strayest thus. 
Of all the roads that intersect this mountain 
There is not one that does not reach the walls, 
As its own proper centre. Take your choice— 
You cannot miss. ' 
Demon.— Ay, this is ignorance, 
E’en in the sight of science not to know 
How to apply it. Come, ’twould not be well 
For me to enter thusa foreign town, 
Asking my lonely way. I will stay here 
Until the day is vanquish’d by the night, 
Because I argue from the you wear, 
And from the books that form your company 
That you’re a mighty student, sir; my heart 
Loves those who seek for learning. 
Cyprian.— You have studied ? 
Demon.—-I have not, but I’m sure I know enough 
Not to be ignorant. 
Cyprian.— Well, what’s your science? 
emon.— Plenty. ' 
Cyprian.— Why, even long and painful study 
Will not suffice to master one alone, 
And, without study, you cam know so much ? 
Monstrous conceit ! 
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Demon. Nay, from a land I came, 


Where e’en the deepest sciences are Jearn’d, 
Without the toil of study. 


Cyprian.— Happy land, 


When here the more we toil, the less we know! 


Demon.—So far my words are true, that, without study, 


I tried to gain the first professor's chair ; 
Such was my vanity—ay, and I thought 
That I sock cha had many votes ;— 

I lost it, to be sure, yet the attempt 

Was something—there are honourable losses. 
If ~ are still unwilling to believe, | 
Tell me your studies, we'll discuss a point. 

I know not what opinion you may hold, 

But be it ne’er so sound, for argument, 

I'll take the other side. 


Cyprian.— Oh, I am charm’d 


To find that thus your inclination jumps. 
This passage here in Pliny troubles me ; 

A thousand anxious doubts disturb my mind. 
When I would understand who is that God 
Of whom he speaks. 


Demon.— Ay, I remember well 


The passage, and, methinks, the words are these,— 
“ God is one highest good, one substance, essence, 
All sight, all hands.” 


Cyprian.— You quote the words aright. 
Demon.— What is there bard in this ? 
Cyprian.— I cannot find 


This God of Pliny, this the highest good. 
Why perfect pes | is wanting e’en in Jove. 
Only observe how often he has sinn'd,— 
Let Danae, Europe tell their wrongs, 
Now surely human lusts do not accord 
With highest goodness, ev'ry act of which 
Should be most holy. 


Demon.— Nay, those histories 


Are false, and ’twas the writer’s sole intent, 
Under the names of deities, to mask 
Moral philosophy. 


Cyprian.— That answer, sir, 


Will not suffice; such honour should be God's, 
That even false reproach should touch him not. 
Enquiring further :—if the gods are call’d 
The highest good, it follows, sir, of course, 
That they must ever aim at what is best. 
How is it, then, that one desires one thing, 
And one another? Thus it is, we find 
By the dark answers which their statues give, 
So do not say I only quote the poets. 
Two images once promised to two armies 
The victory, yet one endured defeat. 
’Tis clear now, if two wills are opposite, 
aod eee eee 

,» being contrary, ‘tis likewise clear, 
If one is good, the other must be bad ; 
The thought denotes an evil will in God, 
And hence they cannot be the highest good 
Without agreement. 
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I deny your major. 
These dark responses about some end 
Beyond our knowledge. is Providence : 
Defeat to him who lost the fight was more, 


That victory to him who uer’d, 


I grant the point, but gods should not deceive, 

And hence that god should not have promised conquest. 

If he permitted it was ; 

Besides, if God is, as we read, all sight, 

Each god must plainly see how all things end, 

And would not promise what could never be. 

Again, if we suppose the Deity 

Com many persons, still his essence 

Must, in such circumstance, be purely one. 
Demon.— But in the present case it was expedient 

To stir the human passions with his voice. 
Cyprian.—The genii would have sufficed for that, 

The sprites the learned class as good and bad, 

Because they freely roam among us men, 

Inspiring good and ill (an argument 

To prove th’ immortal nature of the soul). 

These would have served to stir the human heart, 

Nor need a god have shown mankind he lied. 

Demon.—Bethink yourself, these simple contradictions 

Prevent not all the sacred deities 

From being one, since, in momentous things 

They never differ. Man, that wondrous frame, 

Sprung from one thought, will demonstrate this truth. 
Cyprian.—If man’s creator, then, was only one, 

He had an undue ’vantage o’er the rest. 

If all are equal, you must sure admit 

They can oppose each other ; and if one 

Design’d a man, another might have said, 

“ This is a thing that shall not be created.” 

If God, then, is all hands, one can destroy 

That which the other makes ; of those two hands, 

Equal in pow’r, but diff’ring in intent, 

Which can prevail ? 

Demon,— Nay, sir, if you propound 

Impossibilities, we cannot argue. 

Come tell me, pray, what you infer from this ? 
Cyprian.—The fact, that there must be one only God, ° 
Goodness and grace supreme ; all sight, all hands, 
Infallible, so that he ne’er deceives ; 

So high, that he admits not of a rival. 
Beginning from the first, without beginning ; 
A substance, essence, power—an only will ; 
And though he may comprise within himself 
One person, two, or more—this God supreme 
Is one in essence, and the cause of causes. 


The Demon soon retired much displeased with the result of the argu- 
ment. Christianity was spreading among the possessions of Pagan Rome, 
and the parent of evil, alarmed at the a of the true doctrine, 
could not fail to perceive that Cyprian’s notions of the unity of the 
Deity might easily lead him to adopt the faith of the new sect. 

Determined to persecute the followers of Christ, the Demon betook 
himself to the house of the Christian Lysander, who had brought up his 
adopted daughter, Justina, in the true faith, though he did not openly pro- 








fess his belief on account of the persecutions of the Roman emperor. This 
lady was beloved nee son ‘to the governor of Antioch, and a young 
tleman named though without returning the passion of either. 
utual j had caused them to draw swords in the presence of Cy- 
prian, w ted the combat, and offered to wait upon Justina, to 
ascertain which of the rivals. she preferred. ‘When he-had reached the 
house he found them again in the act.of fighting. Both having gone 
secretly to the spot, saw, a the ‘baleony, the Demon, who was 
instantly taken by eachof ‘the rivals for the other. The presence of 
Cyprian again prevented them from engaging, though each departed 
vowing vengeance oe his adversary. e object of the Demon in 
escaping from the y was to injure the reputation of Justina. 


Cuar. II. 


Cyprian had no sooner seen Justina than he felt inspired by the most 
violent passion. He declared his love for her, but was treated with in- 
difference, and thus soliloguised on his state of mind. 

My memory confused, be not so potent, 
Persuading me there is another soul 

Which guides my frame. A blind idolator 

I have become ; ambition has destroy’d me, 
Gazing upon a beauty so divine ; 

Feeling the force of her mysterious anger. 

I know the object of my love, but not 

Of whom I should be jealous ; and this passion 
Prostrates so utterly my mental pow’r— 

This pain so much absorbs my ev’ry thought, 
That I would give (‘tis madness, I admit, 
And most unworthy of a noble mind) 

To the most dev'lish fiend (I call on hell)— - 
Being so tortured with my agony— 

Yea, for this woman I would give my soul. 


At these words a fearful storm arose, which startled the enamoured 


student. 
What is it, ye pure heav’ns ? 
Clear for one moment, in the next obscure, 
Fright’ning the day. 
Now thunders, lightnings, flames, give hideous birth 
From their dread centre, 
To horrors far too mighty to contain ! 
The heav’ns with clouds are crown’d, 
And, pregnant with their terrors, do not spare 
The mountains’ curling head. 
All the horizon 
Seems painted by the fearful Monzibello ;* 
The sun is turn‘d to cloud, the air to smoke, the sky to fire! 
Have I so far forgot philosoph 
To marvel at the wonders of this day ? 
One mighty ruin rises from the sea 
Over the ds ; , 
Then, in light pe , curls above the winds, 
ing down foam like ashes. 
Yon vessel, lash’d by storm, 
Seems as though ocean were too small for it, 
Being most safe when from the port escaped. 





* Bina. 
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me en the the horror, 

re signals of approaching death 

And when he <i 9 check’d, Y 

"Tis to prolong the dying . 

And in this death are some iar horrors, 
Not of the heav’ns and elements alone. 
Death, as a garment, has put on the storm, 
Driving the ship ashore. 

The battle is not only with the sea, 

The ship has struck upon a rock, 

And the white foam is stain’d with crimson blood. 


From the wrecked vessel came forth a man, who was at once received 
with compassion by Cyprian. This was no other than the Demon, 
who, foiled in his first attempt upon the student, now thought to gai 
advantage by favouring his love. ‘Describing himself as a person who 
rebelled against a great king (thus shadowing forth the circumstances 
of his fall from heaven), and boasting of a great proficiency in magic, ‘he 
completely gained the friendship of Cyprian, who took him home wi 
him, hoping to acquire sufficient knowledge of the black art to enable 
him to win the affections of Justina. 

But while thus securing Cyprian, the Demon did not cease from his 
endeavours to destroy Justina’s reputation. Strolling from her door like 
a clandestine lover, and thus almost repeating the stratagem of the pre- 
ceding night, he again created a quarrel between Lelius and Florus, 
who were near the house. On this occasion the contest was in 
by the appearance of the Governor of Antioch, who committed both the 
combatants to prison, notwithstanding Lelius was his own son. The 
severity of the act was, however, more apparent than real, as the gover- 
nor’s object was not so much ‘to punish his son, as to break off his con- 


nexion with Justina. 
When Cyprian had reached home with the Demon, he described in 
ardent terms the violence of his passion : 


The lovely cradle of the infant sun, 

Who in the morning, clad in snow and crimson, 
Sheds his bright tears ; the prison, soft and green, 
From which the rose perceives how April treads 
The gardens, while amid the gentle coolness, 
The weeping of the skies, becomes the smile 

Of earth below; the brook, by winter bound, 
Which cannot even murmur ’twixt its teeth, 
Because the frost has closed them ; the gay pink, 
That star of coral in a smaller heav'n ; 

The bird, who decks himself with varied hues, 
Guitar of feathers, with a crystal voice ; 

The rock, which mocks at all the sun’s attempts 
To melt it, when he melts the snow around; 

The laurel, bathed in the dissolving snow, 

With which it ‘fearless sports, a green Narcissus, 
Frost at its foot, and sunshine on its head, = 

To sum up all, the cradle, crimson, snow, 

The field, the sun, the rivulet, the rose, 

The love-sick bird, the smile with tears of pearl, 
The pink, which crystal quaffs, the solid rock, 
The laurel, seeking for a crown of ra 

These are’the elements of which is form’d 

That woman 'most divine, I amso lost, 

So blind through love, that—would you credit it ?— 
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The 
I have put off my ancient mode of dress, 
Hoping to stem t to her another man. 
My studies have I to oblivion cast ; 
Dy beet wy comping , ond pr be 

to w ; m to air. 
T've said—and I will act as There eld — 
Shaper this infer my love)—that I will give 

soul to any fiend, who, with possession, 
ill heal this Litter agony of love. 

Still my complaints are fruitless ; and my soul 
Must sure be thought a price of little worth, | 
Since for that price the demons give her not. 


The Demon, after proving his power by moving a mountain from its 
and bringing it back again in the sight of Cyprian, persuaded 
im to enter into a contract, which he signed with his blood. By this 
contract he gave his soul to the Demon, who promised it in the course of 
a@ year, which both were to pass in a cavern, to teach him magic enough 
to bring to him the fair Justina. f 
Cuap. III, 


When the year had elapsed, Cyprian left the cave ; and the Demon, 

ighted with the scheme for securing two victims, began, aided by 
kindred spirits, to tempt Justina from ae usually chaste mood, and to 
awaken in her thoughts agreeable to Cyprian. While she was alone in 
her apartment, some invisible singers sung these words : 


A Voice.—Which is the glory far above 
All others in this life ? 
All.—’Tis love—’tis love. 
Voice.—Round the heart of every creature, 
Love his flame is ever wreathing. 
Man, when he is merely breathing, 
Lives not, as by love possess’d. 
By each living thing in nature 
Is the power of love confess’d, 
Birds and flowers proclaim above 
Other glories— 
All.— Love, yes, love. 
Justina.—Dark fantasy, that com’st with flatt’ring air, 
When did | give thee opportunity 
Thus to afflict my heart? What is the cause 
Of this strange fire, increasing ev’ry moment ? 
What is the wondrous pain which thus can move 
My ev’ry sense of feeling ? 
Ali.—Love—'tis love. 
Justina.—That answer came from yonder nightingale, 
The constant lover of his bride who sits 
On a more distant bough. Hush, nightingale, 
And do not let me think by thy complaint. 
How great must be the passion of a man 
When thus a bird can feel! No I am wrong, 
"Tis yonder wanton vine, which flying-seeks 
The trunk it loves, and with its weight of leaves, 
Where it embraces, crushes —Nay, thou vine, 
Thou must not make me think upon thy love, 
Or I may dream of arms that would embrace, 
When branches thus can fondle. If, perchance, 
Tis not the vine, the sunflower it must be 
Which ever turns its face upon the sun, 
And ever moves beneath his lovely light. 
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Oh, calm, thou flower, that grief which wastes thy beauty 
Lest my imagination should conceive 
How eyes may weep if leaves can mourn like thine. | 
Cease, am’rous nightingale ; unloose thy branches, 
Thou leafy vine, and pause thou restless flower. 
Or tell me, what's the power with which you move 
My soul as with a poison ? 
All,— Love—'tis love 

Justina.—Love? But who is it that I ever loved? 
Lelius, and Florus—aye, and Cyprian too 
All, all I slighted—Lvzelius I despised, 
Florus I hated—and I treated Cyprian —( pauses.) 
With such severity, that, spurn’d by me, 
He fled, and nought has since been heard of him. 
Alas! I think that he must be the object 
That weakens my desire, for when I say 
He lives secluded from the world for me, 
I feel a pain—what pain it is I know not, 
Ah, me! I know not ; yet ’tis pity, sure, 
To see a man, so honour’d once by all, 
By all forgotten, and through me alone ; 
To think that I have caused his banishment. 
But if *twere only pity, Lelius—Florus, 
Deserve the same, imprison’d both for me. 
Oh stop, my thoughts, for pity will suffice, 
And needs no aid from you. Ye wander so, 
I do not know—alas ! I do not know, 
That if I had but learn’d where Cyprian dwells 
I should not fly to seek him. 

The DEMON appears. 

Demon.—I will tell you. 

Justina.— Who are you that have entered thus my chamber, 
When it is barred? Are you some monstrous vision 
My fantasy has formed ? 

Demon.— No; I am one 
Who, moved by this deep love that like a tyrant 
Penetrates your soul, have promised to conduct you 
To Cyprian. 

Justina.— You will fail in your design. 
This pain, this passion which afflicts my mind, 
Moves my imagination, not my will. 

Demon.—By mere imagining you go half-way ; 

Sin still is sin, you need not check your will 
Thus in its middle course. 

Justina.— You shake me not. 
In thought I own I wander’d, and I know 
That the beginning of all sin is thought ; 

But still my thoughts are not at my command, 
And still my actions are at my command. 

To follow you I have to move my foot, 

And this I can resist. To think and act 

Are not the same. — 

Demon.— But ifa mystic spell 
Should work upon you, urging all your steps 
To its own course, how could you vanquish it? 

Justina.—W ith the assistance of my own free will. 

Demon.—But I can force that will. 

Justina.— ’Tis no free will 
That can be forced. 

Demon.— Come, come where pleasure waits you. 

Justina.—No, no—for me that pleasure is too costly. 
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Demon.—’Tis balmy peace. — 

Justina.— "Tis base captivity.— 

Demon.— Tis happiness.— 

Justina.— *Tis dread unhappiness. 

Demon.—( Draws her forcibly.) But if my pow'r should conquer ‘all re- 


sistance, 
What then defends you ? 
My defence is—Gop. 


Justina.— 
Demon.—Ah, thou hast conquer’d, woman, thou hast conquer’d, 
By not allowing me to vanquish thee. 


Cyprian, who in a solitary spot was essaying all his magic to attract Jus- 
tina to him, was idk a cadinsen aiedadiaata. of come 
not being aware of the converse between her and the Demon. At last the 
beloved form appeared wrapped in a veil, and he clasped it in his arms. 
Cyprian.— Lovely Justina, in this darksome spot, 

Which with his rays the sun ne’er penetrates, 

Nor with its breath the pure transparent air, 

Thy beauty is the trophy of mine art. 

Nought have I fear’d, nought shunn’d, but, oh! for thee, 

Lovely Justina, I have lost my soul ; 

A humble price I own for such a treasure. 

Now from the deity remove the veil, 

Let not the sun be hid by dusky clouds, 

But show his ruddy glories. 

( Removes the veil and discovers a skeleton.) 
What is this ? 

A mute, dead carcase calls me to its arms, 

How could those fresh and rosy beauties change 

To these pale, wasted features. 

Skeleton.— Cyprian, mark, 
Like this are all the glories of the world. 


This unexpected result of Cyprian’s magic led to an angry discussion 
between him and the Demon, as to whether the terms of the compact 


had been fulfilled. 


Cyprian.—You promised that my love should reap the fruit, 

Which my hope sow'd among these rugged hills. 
Demon.—I only promised I would bring her, Cyprian. 
Cyprian.—That I dispute—you promised you would give her. 
Demon.—I saw her in your arms. 


Cyprian. — Tt was a shade. 
F iy was a miracle. ae 
n— whom. 
) omg ‘ By one 
Who chose to guard Justina. 
Cyprian.— Who was that ? 
emon (trembling ).—I do not like to say. 

Cyprian.— Then I will use 


The science you have taught against yourself. 
Lo, I conjure you, that you do reve 
Of whom you speak. 
Demon.— A God, who guards Justina. 
Cyprian.— What matters one, when there are many gods? 
Demon.—This has the pow’r of all. 
Cyprian.— There is but One, 
If his sole will can master all the rest. 
Demon.—Nay, I know nothing—nothing. 
Cyprien.— I renounce 
The compact, and. I ask thee in the name 
Of that great God, what caused him to defend her ? 
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Demon (reluctantly).—To save her honour pure. 
Cyprian.— Then he must be 
Goodness supreme, and will not suffer wrong. 
But if conceal’d, what could Justina lose ? 
Demon.—Her reputation, if the multitude 
Should spread reports. 
Cyprian.— If he sees future ills, 
This God must be all sight. But is no spell 
Powerful enough to overcome him ? 


Demon.— No; 
His pow’r is mighty. 
Cyprian.— en he is all hands, 


Ifhe can do whate’er he will. Now tell me 

Who is this God, of whom I find he is 

Goodness and pow’r supreme—all sight, all hands, 
The God whom I so long have sought ? 


Demon.— I know not, 
Cyprian.—Tell me who is it? 
Demon.— I declare with honour 


It is—the Curistran’s Gop, 


Armed with this truth, Cyprian rushed to the house of the governor of 
Antioch, resolved to free himself from his compact by the blood of martyr- 
dom, A severe order against the Christians had just come down from the 
Emperor Decius, and in pursuance of this imperial command, the governor 
had caused Lysander and Justina, both of whom were found ina Christian 
church, to be arrested. At the same time he freed Leelius and Florus, 
who were now secure from the effect of Justina’s charms, and made them 
swear mutual friendship. The sudden appearance of Cyprian in the 
governor’s house, and the wildness of his aspect, created general alarm, 
and the multitude took him for a maniac. He circumstantially related the 
events of his life to the governor, and after narrating the failure of his 


attempts to seduce Justina, concluded thus:— 


This was the cause that I could not subdue 

The wondrous beauty. There’s a God who guards her, 
Knowing whose port I come here to confess 

His greatness and immensity o’er all. 

The Christian’s God is He whom I confess, 

And though at present I’m the slave of hell, 

Bound by a compact sign’d with my own blood, 

I hope, in suffering holy martyrdom, 

With mine own blood to wipe that compact out. 

If you're a judge, and ute the Christians, 

Lo, | am one ; ana rev rend man, 

Among the hills, impress’d me with the sign 

Which is the first of all the sacraments. 

Why do you wait? Quick, let the headsman come, 
Strike off my head, or with ingenious torture 

Essay my constancy. I am resolved 

To bear two thousand deaths, because I know 

That without the great God whom now I seek, 
Whom I most humbly rev’rence and adore, 

Dust, smoke, wind, ashes, is all human pride. 


Cyprian and Justina were confined in the same dungeon, and beheaded 
on d; same scaffold, and thus among the most zealous martyrs. of the 
primitive church was 

THE WONDERFUL MAGICIAN. 
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THE LILY HAND OF RIMINI. 
BY L. MARIOTTI. 


Niwa lay in her bed. How “ bravely and Cytherea-like she became 
it,” angels may tell better than mortals. 

The clock struck twelve. Nina had laid down her book—the 
drowsy charmer she had called to her aid to lull her er The flame, 
from an alabaster lamp showered down its chaste unflickering ; 
wooing, soothing. The last embers died away in the hearth, diffusing 
their genial warmth without a crack or murmur. Nota curtain was seen 
to heave, not a breath to stir the damask of that silken apartment. 

Nina’s kind hosts were fully aware of the treasure they harboured 
under their roof. More than maternal care had presided over her com- 
forts, strewn her couch, and smoothed her pillow. Her aunt herself, the 
lady of Professor Mascagni, had shown the lovely girl to her chamber, 
disrobed her, trusting no one else with the offices of her waiting-maid. 
She hung in fond admiration over her as she bade her “ good night,” 
pressed her matronly lips on her brow, and called down Heaven's bless- 
ings on her dear head. 

essor i was proud of his guest. Long and earnestly had 
he sued for her, half-borrowed, half-stolen her from her anxious parents 
at Rimini. He had torn her from her mother’s embrace, conveyed her 
home in triumph, and secured her within the ivy-grown walls of his old- 
fashioned suburban paradise near Bologna. : 

The professor had some design on his niece, and the latter was not 
without a boding heart about it; for she knew him to be an enter- 
prising match-maker—Professor Mascagni had attained an European 
reputation as an anatomical discoverer. Ease and affluence had waited 
on his exertions, he rested now under the shade of his laurels. He 
was a gentleman-surgeon, and only practised as an amateur. His wife, 
a lady of the noble house of Lanzi, had raised him in rank and wealth, and 
it was precisely for the gratification of this proud dame, that Nina, her 
niece, found herself domesticated amidst the cool ves and cooler 
arbours of the professor’s villa. A flirtation was to be encouraged be- 
tween the beauty of Rimini and a Roman youth, Lorenzo da Rizzo, a 
student of the university, a willing captive long chained to her chariot. 

Was it the strangeness of the bed, or was it the closeness of the room, 
the glare of the lamp and heat of the fire that kept Nina de’ Lanzi so 
late awake in herbed? Was her heart fluttering with the anticipated meet- 
ing of the handsome adorer she had long affected to spurn at home ? or 
did her brain reel with the sounds and sights of the ball that her good 
hosts had announced in her honour for the following night ? Or had 
the book she had just thrown listlessly aside conjured up images that still 
wrought on her nerves, and haunted her in her sleeplessness ? Or might 
there be other motives besides ? 

It was a lovely object to look upon. Her blooming countenance, bathed 
in the faint gleam of that subdued light, glowed with its warm incarna- 
dine, like a spring flower steeped in liquid pearl. Her dark eyes flashed 
fresh and lustrous in the fretting of that prolonged unrest, as they 
watched the last sparks of the waning fire. Her round right arm bare 
to the shoulder, was thrown negligently above her head with the snowy 
hand slack and open—that hand the pride of her beauty, the loveliest part 





of a person, every feature, every form of which was transcendent loveliness. 
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The worship the Spani to the ankle of their brown beauties, 
is, in Italy, pF a gt ghd shape of the hand. One of the 
old Italian rhymesmiths indited a whole canzoniére to the “ Bella Mano.” 
Nina's hand, unmatched in Northern Italy, went by the name of “ The 
a ml The shade of 
tly her face languidly emerged from the pillow. 
past ie! gt oy mrp y lowered on the weary orbs which they 
curtained, the dews of incipient slumber stood on the downy cheek, the 
breath came slower and heavier, and the lips fell asunder. 

She dreamt ere she slept. The tide of flitting emotions hardly ruffled 
the ineffable calmness of those composed features. The breath of hea- 
venly purity, of coy and timid tenderness, of all maidenly truth and holi- 
ness issued from the fragrant mouth. Surely angel’s heart never heaved 
under a gentler bosom. 

But lo! on a sudden the slumbering beauty is seen to writhe throughout 
her frame. A cold, humid, clammy sensation sends a chill through her 
veins. The icy palm of a shrivelled hand presses hers vehemently, con- 
vulsively. It was but one instant, and two lips frozen and stiffened as if 
by death rested with lingering fondness on the clasped hand. 

Seconds elapsed ere instinct of terror prevailed over the trance of sur- 
prise. But Nina de’ Lanzi was possessed of a more than feminine daring 
spirit. She did not scream. Her heart rebelled against the evidence 
* me senses. By a sudden effort she roused he and started up in 

er bed. 

Up she stood, stifling the throbs of her bosom, gazing boldly, stead~ 
fastly around. 

Her eye glanced behind. The door—she saw it—was gliding noise- 
lessly on its hinges, as if closing slowly, stealthily on the heels of 2 
receding person. 

She saw it distinctly. She was but too wide awake. The moisture 
of death oozed from her temples. She felt a choking at her throat. 

Her fingers were still white—numbed almost with the deathly pressure 
they had ey undergone, and a livid impression still marked the spot 
where the icy lips of the phantasm had clung. 

A reaction of crushing, overwhelming terror now succeeded to that first 
outburst of animal spirits. With her eyes rivetted on that dreaded door, 
she sat up, spell-bound, in her bed, striving to nerve her heart against 
the chances of a second intrusion ; but long and tedious rolled the hours ; 
the morning dawned gray at the casement, and the door gave no sign. 

Courage returned wit an ag “And did she suffer her imagina- 
tion thus to gain the upperhand of her better understanding? And 
could night-mares get so powerful a hold on the senses? Could illusion 
continue after reviving consciousness? And was her hand never. before 
numbed by cold or by the straining of an awkward posture ?” 

By these and similar arguments she laughed her own fears to scorn. It 
was a faint laugh, nevertheless ; nor was it without a shudder she went 
through the redoubted door that played such awful freaks at midnight, 

The following day was merry and sunny, There was a long stroll 
with the professor's children at the Montagnola.* Then romping and 
frolicking in the garden at home. Then a hasty dinner; then rigging 
and decking, smoothing and trimming for the evening show. And lamps 





* The public promenade at Bologna. 
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were lighted, guests crowded in, and Nina de Lanai stood up with her 

From the’moment she quitted the haunted apartment she had not had 
One second’s leisure to bestow on her nocturnal adventure. 

The lovely Nina stood up with her partner. The professor’s lady had 
that evening surpassed all her former achievements. The élite of Lom- 
bard loveliness was here, and the sprightly students of the university, the 
young blood of the land, doing homage at their feet. were 

Nina de Lanzi and Lorenzo da Rizzo led the van of the first quadrille. 
The latter bright, manly, beaming, elate with the excitement of happy 
affection and gratified vanity ; the former, a somewhat short, but unspeak- 
4 graceful figure, shaped, created, as it were, for the dance, at that 

stage of the festivities still pensive and feverish with the unrest, 
with the vaguely remembered visitation of the previous night. 

She soon rallied, nevertheless. Her head rose and was thrown back- 
ward with a half disdainful toss, ‘as she caught the first notes of the in- 

iriting strain from the orchestra. Her nich hazel ‘hair, in a maze of 
tinglets and tresses, bounded witchingly on her rounded shoulders, while 
her hand—the Lily of Rimini—it was seldom that she condescended to 
imprison it in white kid—waved gracefully in the air towards the youth 
of her choice. 

Her truant partner had, however, but for one seeond deserted — 
Some little difficulty in the distribution of the followimg couples had oc- 
casioned a momentary delay. Ata beck from the lady of the house, Da 
Rizzo had stepped up to her to give her the benefit of his advice. His 
absence was unnoticed by Nina, who, with averted head, continued to hold 
out to him the fair prize so ardently solicited. 

Suddenly a shtick of anguish and terror, loud above the din of festive 
instruments, rang through the crowded apartment. 

An awfal pause ensued : every eye was instantly turned upon Nina. 

She stood alone at her place, gazing vacantly at her hand. The fin- 

’ ends were white, the nails blue, as if with intense cold. The hand 
of death had been once more busy with them. 

** Who has done it?” she gasped, “ what sad mockery is this?” 

‘The whole company crowded up to her, aghast in the sympathy of her 
own consternation. 

The attentions of the multitude oppressed her. She stamped impa- 
tiently. She was conveyed toa coolerroom. In a few minutes she ' 
recovered thoroughly. he asked to be allowed to retire. Remonstrances 

‘were ‘all in vain—irritated her. The dreaded apartment—she was too 
proud to ‘evince her repugnance—was hastily got ready for her. Half- 
playfully, half-forcibly she secured a bed- he in the person of Juliet, 
the eldest of the Professor's children, a girl aged twelve; and her lamps 
were carefully trimmed, the fire blazed in the chimney. 

Her anxious hostess lingered in the room, till for the third time bidden 

‘to go. Little Juliet, nothing loth to give up her juvenile beaux, had al- 
gone to roost. ‘Nina showed her aunt to the door—listened to her 
Tetreating foot-fall ; then carefully locked and bolted the door. 
‘Almost blushing with shame, she ‘cast a hurried glance under the bed ; 
tanks bos behind the window-curtains. She came back rubbing her 
and breathing freely. Yet two minutes, and she was in the arms 
of the already unconscious Juliet. 
The company in the hall were bewildered; the notes of the violin 








grated inevery ear. Dancing became impracticable. Conversation was 
ath 


carried on in ominous whispe 

Twelve o'clock had struck. The fire burned still. The lamps:shone 
wan and faint. The two girls lay grouped in each other's:arms. Girls 
have a peculiar talent for grouping. Arms and necks, all the soft limbs 
of the young creatures were coiled and twined together, as if they lay for 
models of the graces. 

The warmth of their young blood was diffused all over the room, and 
the fragrance of their breath. Their cheeks glowed in contact, and their 
lips were glued to each other. 

Both were quiet ; but whilst one was many fathoms deep in the sleep 
of blessed innocence, the other's eyes glared uneasy and fitful as if con- 
stantly on the watch for coming terrors. 

Poor Nina was game to the She would not fear, would not be- 
lieve : she cursed the morbidness of her fancy. 

‘‘ What ?” she said, “ ghosts from the grave, to do homage to the Lily 
Hand of Rimini? ’Tis conscience maketh cowards of us all : and what:did 
conscience reproach her with? The heart-ache, forsooth, some silly fop 
declared the sight of her gave him? Ha! ha! It was all the work of 
weariness, of illusion. 

“« And yet the ball-scene! was it also a freak of the imagination ? 
mere tienes ? That sudden discoloration of the tips of her fingers—was 
any one present aware of it ? Could spectres haunt us in a.crowd ?” 

ith these reasonings she soothed herself, attuned her mind to repose 
and security. ‘“ After all,” she concluded, “ Juliet was there.” 

The presence of an infant, nay, of a lap-dog, is enough to allay super- 
natural fears. That poor sleeping, defenceless being broke through the 
awfulness of Nina’s solitude. She pressed the little bed-fellow in her 
arms, and the storm in her bosom subsided. 

The heightened colour in her face ; the veil lowering on her eyes, the 
flutter and chaos of her thoughts, were hailed by her as symptoms of in- 
cipient somnolency. 

She SEestigngel herself from the too close embrace:of her little friend: 
buried her face in her pillow, and composed her limbs to her habitual ease. 

Her mancuvres, however careful and light, did not fail to produce 
analogous movement on the part of the clinging girl. Her'little hands 
both of which were turned round Nina’s right, with all the fervour of 
sisterly tenderness, at once relaxed, and the arm of the latter, thrown 
—— over the child’s neck, remained thus hanging in the air, almost 
‘outside the bed. ; 

At this same moment, the released hand was clasped in another’s. The 
sepulchral cold again crept from the fingers’ ends to the very heart’s 
. Once more the earthy touch of a dead man’s lips left its mark:on 
the dimples of the Lily of Rimini. 

‘This time Nina, though only half in her senses, was more on her guard. 
She rushed from her place, darted from her bed, and as her eye forthwith 
directed itself to the fatal door, once more, by some imperceptible im- 
pulse, it seemed to fall to, following the invisible intruder in his retreat. 

We have described Nina de Lanzi as a high-minded, stout-hearted 
girl. Yet the reader will have some difficulty to credit the daring. feat 
we,are about to narrate. 

By a degree of elasticity and presence of mind rare:in a hero, she rose 








—— 
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superior to her first stress of dismay. She seized her lamp with unquail- 
i hand-shaMAtad alep cho soade forthe dope, 4 

would be difficult to describe how she opened it. By an uncon- 
scious act of volition, the door yielded to her touch, and she herself 
on the outside. 

All was still there, dark and lonely. The buzz of the revellers from the 
state apartments came faint, stifled by distance. 

The Professor’s villa was a straggling mansion, all on one floor. Nina’s 
chamber, the best spare bed-roem, opened into a square landing. The door 
on the right led to the state apartments, and from these the hum of con- 
fused voices was audible. On the opposite side was a long gallery, and 
at the termination of this a dark door loomed ominously in the distance. 

Nina stepped out into the landing. Only for two or three days an in- 
mate of the house, she allowed herself to be guided by instinct. She 
crossed the landing and darted into the unknown corridor. 

The objects around danced and swam before her eyes. The door at 
the end ofthe gallery seemed to swing on its hinges; and when the ven- 
turous girl reached it she found it ajar. 

There was a short pause. A qualm of irresolution sickened her at 
heart. The lamp shook in her hand. 

Once more she rallied : with her bare foot she pushed open the door. 
She stood within the threshold. . 

The floor was strewn with sand, which grated under her feet. The 
walls were bare, dank: a long table, covered by a white cloth, stood in 
the middle. 

The girl went up to it. She lifted up the sheet. The shrunken fea- 
tures of the dead were grinning before her. She was in the Professor’s 
dissecting-room. 

It was the corpse of a man in the prime of youth. It came nameless 
to the house, merely labelled No. 373, from the hospital. Busy with his 
festive preparations, Professor Mascagni had not even found time to pay 
a visit to the “ subject” in his laboratory. He was a stranger in town, 
unknown at the asylum, where he had laid himself down to die. 

Happy and young, Nina de Lanzi had never before looked on the 
solemn aspect of death. She gazed at it in speechless fascination. In 
her startled fancy the body seemed instinct with life. It breathed; its 
chill breath died her: the lips quivered—they glowed, yet, with the 
voluptuousness of the kiss they had stolen. 

A piercing shriek, a heavy fall on the floor, soon caused a rush from the 
alarmed revellers in the hall. Nina revived after a few minutes ; but her 
entire recovery from the ghastly scene was the work of years. 

Two of these were spent with her mother at Rimini, ere she felt suffi- 
cient strength to stand up at the altar, to utter the solemn vows which 
were to bind her to the fortunate Lorenzo da Rizzo. 

Even in that occurrence, a misgiving, as if the warm hand which 
clasped hers might be superseded by the icy fingers of death, irresistibly 
crept to her heart. Deadly paleness stood on her cheeks, and she glanced 
uneasily around. But two years’ burial had, as it seems, cooled the pos- 
thumous admiration of the dreaded No. 373, and the bestowal of the 
“ Lily hand” was suffered to go through without further interruption. 

Even after many years of wedded life, Nina’s hand—we will not ven- 
ture to say how carefully it lay hid under the blankets—was never exhi- 
bited in a ball-room. 
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Cuap. V. 
London, May 14, 1816. 

Tue desire which appears to exist in a certain quarter for introducing 
not merely military pageantry but military force on every occasion 
wherever, with the ah show of propriety, it can be introduced, has 
excited a very powerful feeling in the minds of those who, without mean- 
ing to underrate the achievements which our army have effected—without 
meaning to undervalue their prowess—adhere so far to the old fashioned 
notions of liberty for which our ancestors were remarkable, as to conceive 
that in the adjustment of civil matters it is far better to employ a citizen 
than a soldier. In the House of Commons last night the of Essex 
complained that he had been obstructed at the bottom of the Haymarket 
by a party of military stationed there, who prevented his carriage from 
proceeding, lest the procession of the lord mayor and common council to 
Carlton House should be thrown into confusion. His lordship, after ad- 
verting to the illegality of this proceeding, moved for a copy of the orders 
under which the soldiery acted. A discussion of some length ensued, 
which was concluded by a division, but lost by a majority of thirty-three 
to sixteen. The Marquis of Buckingham then gave notice that he would 
on Friday next move an address to the Prince Regent praying that he 
would be graciously pleased to direct that a copy of the order under 
which the troops acted.on this occasion should be placed before the house. 

Ministers expect that they will be able to close the session of parliament 
before the end of June! 

The Minister, in increasing the tax upon soap, does not evince a dis- 
position to come forward with clean hands. 


Wednesday Morning. 


The west end of the town was in a state of complete bustle yesterday, 
the occasion, the Prince’s grand levee. The following whimsical circum- 
stance happened, a fellow who was charged with picking a pocket, had 
got on a complete old suit of the Prince Regent's uniform, with which the 
person who accused him of the theft, charged him as adding even addi- 
tional insolence to his crime. The man grew impertinent, and would 
have been more so, had not a person in the crowd come up, who knew 
him to be an old offender. He still, however, persisted, that the gen- 
tleman had no right to find fault with his dress. ‘I should like,” said 
the fellow, ‘‘to know the law in this country that prevents a man from 
wearing what sort of dress he likes, provided he pays for it. If the Prince 
Regent likes to wear a blue coat with buff about it, and feathers on the 
buttons, so do I, besides, if it’s genteel, it’s what I want to be ; so pray let’s 
hear no more about my having no right to wear my own coat.” 

The Princess Charlotte's hop.—Previously to her highness’s return to 
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town, to meet the Prince of Coburg at the hymeneal altar, she received 
@ lecture upon propriety from her gouvernante, the Countess of Rosslyn 


The equipage was then waiting at the gate, and a crowd of anxious spec- 

Frat. assembled together. Lady Rosslyn and Lady Da Aicoter 

walked in great form to the steps of the carriage, and there waited for her 
] 


ESE SES 

0 . —— 5 was posing on 
one leg, af in that way er to the coach. Lad i ccebetinionied. 
“ What,” said the Princess, ‘‘ you don’t like it ? why, then, I'll do it 
again.” Her highness was as good as her word! 

‘Generals ‘Sebastiani and Camille Jourdan are said to be in town incog. 
Is this known to ministers, and.do they see them? 

A petition to Parliament in behalf of the seventy British subjects 
condemned at Carthegena, was opened at Dumfries, in Scotland, on Sun- 
day, and in four hours 628 persons subscribed to it, most of them persons 
of respectability there, and 2000 more would have done the same could 
the paper have contained their names. Afterwards the magistrates and 
the council signed another petition to the same effect, addressed to Lord 
Liverpool, on whom they had conferred the freedom of the burgh twenty 
years ago, and who then offered his best services on-any occasion. 

A grand entertainment was given yesterday by the United Service 
Club, when the junction between the army and navy was announced. 
The Duke of York took the chair as the head of the military establish- 
ment, and the Duke of Clarence officiated as vice-president, his highness 
being Admiral of the Fleet. 

A furious tirade was uttered against Sir Francis Burdett, by some of 
his most zealous and faithful adherents—they accuse him of an intention 
to desert the republican standard. 

Lord Craven has called a meeting of the Yacht Club at the Thatched 
House. A vast number of pleasure boats are getting ready for a cruise 
through the islands of the Archipelago. 

A most scrupulous and corresponding activity prevails among the cus- 
tom-house officers along the whole line of the coast. 

The carriage of Mr. Long Wellesley was amongst the sufferers ‘yes- 
terday at the levée, the panels of that and many others,.were driven in 
by the concussion. The assembled multitude, upon the aggregate, ex- 
ceeded any similar display of late years. 

The ground was marked out yesterday for the New College of Physi- 
cians, ‘The building in Warwick Lane is sold to the city; it will be 
thrown into Newgate. The edifice for the new club to be erected in‘ the 
Regent's Street, will in architecture resemble a quadrangle, having a 


frontage of ninety-five feet. 
London, the 17th of May, 1816. 


With the, exception of the spectacle presented during the visit of the 
royal sovereigns, the parks have not for many years displayed such a 
erowded and splendid appearance as they did yesterday at three o clock. 
‘The ‘carriages which had set down their company at the queen’s palace, 


formed.a row two deep round St James's Park, extending up Constitution 
“Hill,,and to. a considerable distance down Piccadilly. The middle of the 
road between these two lines, particularly along Constitution Hill, was 
leftropen for carriages,going to and from the palace. Of those which were 
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in waiting the coach boxes and the hind standards, were filled with ladies 
elegantly dressed, who availed themselves ‘of this mode of being carried 
ifito' the joyful scene, safe from the pressire of the crowd. The side paths 
‘gong’ the whole of this line were with elegantly dressed of 
‘whom there was a deep row inside of ‘the Green Park, upon whole 
line from the gate at Hyde Park ‘Corner round the iron to the en- 
trance of the Queen’s Walk from St. James’s Park. The Stable-yard 
was with difficulty passable during the whole of the day. 

‘Contrary to all the representations relative to the Prince of Coburg ‘and 
his royal bride’s reception, were the facts. When they entered the gate 
from Piccadilly John Bull preserved asullen silence, which continued down 
Constitution Hill, even to the entrance gate of the palace. Here the 
were received with a few faint cheers. “The Princess Charlotte,” ' 
an accurate observer, “looked unusually dejected !’" as to her royal 
he was not visible at all! The carriage proceeded from Carlton House 
‘with all possible speed, surrounded by numerous detachments of cavalry. 
His highness descended, with the assistance of his attendants, and pro- 
ceeded with the same difficulty as usual tothe presence chamber. By the 
advice of Surgeon Hume, the Prince Regent wears laced boots, which 
have a great tendency to strengthen the ancles ; no person who visited the 
parks yesterday ean complain of the backwardness of the season, for at 
every turn you meet old women of seventy as gay as the girls at seven- 
teen, and young 'misses emulous to become matrons. C——, that Peachum, 
‘toiling in a double capacity, both for and against rogues, was received by 
the mob with groans. ‘The noble lord’s treble bronze, ‘was useful to 
the arrows of ridicule with which he was assailed. ‘ However, he would 
no doubt deny all this with bell, book, and candle. Lady —— 
sported six footmen behind her vehicle in liveries, embroidered, as the 
‘anatomist expresses it, from the systole to the diastole. Her ladyship’s 
face resembled a full moon, very ruddy in decline! Probably she ‘had 
‘taken a double dose of her favourite usquebaugh. 

The attacks made recently on Lord Milton by the ministers have ex- 
asperated Lord Fitzwilliam beyond the possibility of forgiveness. ‘The 
‘noble lord is using all his influence to run them down. _ 

Two regiments of cavalry are gone off to quell the manifestations of 
discontent in renege mes of the country in consequence of the rise m 
the price of bread. e burning of wheat stacks seems to have become 
oe” and the incendiaries continue their enormities in Suffolk and 


orfolk. 





Cuap. VI. 
London, the 21st of May, 1816, 


METHINKS, my good sir, we have been mightily dull of late; I dread 
our reproaches because I deserve them. In order, therefore, to atone 
for past offences, give me leave to take you by the hand and lead you 
to the Priory inhabited not by monks, or by nuns, but by princes, 
bishops, and statesmen! ‘The spirit of originality which reigns through- 
out the whole establishment, is truly characteristic of the noble founder, 
“who, since his late attack, called by the physicians, for want ofa better 
word, apoplexis serosa,has been most anxious to exhibit his productions. 
Here you shall truly see “fun upon fun,” only be so kind as to lay all 
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squeamishness aside, and turn a deaf ear to the foolish whisperings of 
Can you are perfectly inadmissible. 

On y morning, the Duke of C——, Lord C——, the Bishop 
of London, and a select circle left town on a visit to the Peer. In 
this monastic retreat these distinguished personages remained until yes- 
terda “epeg 2 A of the Bishop of London. His Lordship took 
the cede at the Bible Society recently at the Freemasons’ Tavern, and of 
course made a seat the most inappropriate and inelegant 
ever uttered in room. whole of his auditors, even the Wil 
forces, turned up the whites of their eyes, and ejaculated, ‘‘ from such 
Seen auenes Gate aeeeelivin va F- 

Every foreign minister, except the Prussian, attended the drawing- 
room on Thursday last. Baron Jacobi, it is said, plainly told the Regent 
that he had received instructions, the most peremptory, from his master, 
not to attend at court again until the Duchess of C——~ was received! 

Several farmers she letois occupied about four thousand acres of land 
in Lincolnshire, have just emigrated to America, after having sold all 
their live and dead stock—they were accompanied by the curate of the 


Lord Castlereagh told Byrne of the Morning Post yesterday that he 
meant to close the parliament session on the Ist of July. 

Upon the representation of the Sheriff of Suffolk and Mr. Willett, 
the banker, at the Secretary of State's office, of the disturbed state of that 
county, they received an assurance that a military force should be im- 
mediately sent for the protection of the inhabitants. Orders were in 
consequence despatched for some troops on their march in that part of 
the country, to hasten to the scene of these discontents. Great appre- 
hensions are, however, entertained that they did not arrive in time to 
— much mischief, as the advices received in town this morning from 

randon, represent the number of the rioters as considerably increased, 
and their spirit more daring and determined. Another express, in addi- 
tion to the two received on Sunday at the Secretary of State’s office from 
Norfolk, with accounts of alarming appearances in different parts! The 
destruction of machinery, burning of barns, and corn-stacks ; attacks on 
dwelling houses, increase. Answers, with promise of assistance, were 
immediately despatched to the mayors. These communications have 
excited great bustle at the Secretary of State’s office. 


May the 24th, 1816. 


In spite of all the prudent precautions resorted to by the Queen and 
the Prince ye the Princess C already begins to manifest hostile 
intentions. er observations to the Countess of Rosslyn, early in the 
present week, are tantamount to a declaration of war. Sipeakinie of 
the drawing-room, she said she wondered how any woman turned of 
forty could muster assurance enough to show herself at court. This 
pointed sarcasm was meant for her aunts. Mentioning her royal father, 
this heedless princess said, very pertly, “it was better to saddle horses 
than pannel asses,” alluding to the orders with which the Regent loads 
his favourites. It is in vain to expostulate ; she always turns a deaf 
ear to remonstrances; and if I am not mistaken, she will create such 
@ ferment as has not been seen in old England. What think you of 
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her threat to publicly insult Lady ——? However i it 
may appear, it is nevertheless true. Alluding to the ts in her 
domestic establishment, “Is it to be borne, that I am to have a parcel 
of people about me, who are literally all spies upon my actions—it must 
not be!” After a long pause, “I will turn all adrift, except A— 
and Mrs. ——!” 
London, the 26th of May, 1816. 

Keep your eye upon Street, the editor of the Courier, who is 
gone to Paris upon some secret mission from Castlereagh. Of this I 
am assured, that his journey relates more to state affairs those con- 
nected with a newspaper. He will no doubt shoot two birds with one 
stone! From what dropped last night in a ministerial quarter, I think 
C has instructed him to observe your movements! There have 
appeared two private letters in the Courier, blazoned forth in leads! 
In one of them he says, “An aide-de-camp of General T—tchoff, 
who quitted Petersburg in the early days of May, observed that Alex- 
ander was reducing his warlike legions to the establishment. 
That no longer any intention existed to place the Prince of Orange on 
the throne of France—that a war with England would not take place. 
Austria had nothing to fear from Prussia or Russia, &c., &c.” How are 
all these contradictions to be reconciled? Your predictions relative to 
Grenoble are verified. I wait for your instructions relative to the Bri- 
tish Press, Globe, and Star. 





London, the 28th of May, 1816. 


Government expected a convulsion in the metropolis, on Thursday 
night. The Royal Horse Guards (called by the savages of Europe the 
Lumber-troop) were under arms during that day and the one subse- 
quent ; no disposition to riot, however, was manifested. 

But riots still continue in different parts of the kingdom ; and can 
they be wondered at! People will not starve, if food can be obtained. 
A letter from Hampshire says, “ Although wheat has risen from twelve 
to twenty pounds a load, the poor-rates have risen in proportion ; the 
farmers cannot go on thus! A famine must ensue!” In Manchester 
and Derbyshire, every kind of machinery is at a stand. The iron- 
founders are all sinking at Birmingham. As to the state of Ireland, the 
land-holders consider their case altogether hopeless. 

General Montague Matthew said yesterday, that he was a more inde- 
pendent man than his brother, the Earl of Llandaff; “ For,” said he, 
‘my pay as a soldier (500/. per annum) is better than the family rent- 


roll.” 
So the Duke of Cambridge is expected home from Hanover. 


May 3ist, 1816. 


A thousand contradictory rumours are in circulation here, relative to 
the state of the provincial towns. It is certain that, at no period since 
the House of Brunswick ascended the throne, were the people so disposed 
to upset the system altogether. As to Ireland, it is in a shocking state ; 
and has long been getting from bad to worse. | 

Pray, let me hear from you as soon as possible. Every body complains 
of the want of interest in all the newspapers. As usual. 
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The Courier says, that an important private letter from. Paris, dated 


the 27th, gives: very interesting accounts of the final downfall of Talley- 
seedhcauilaatil 5-tlihyp Move, daddedly-lact.. the. nepals@inenn, Ia. this 


report true? 
London, May 31, 1816, 
ing of Parliament, it may not be amiss to say, that several mem- 
weitthe t We y y: 


ve taken an active in the present session, left town 
during the last three days. It will, therefore, probably, close about the 
end of June. It has been a very sharp and useful session. Never did 
resistance to the ministers display itself in a. more constitutional form, 
with more character in itself; with more usefulness to the country, with 
more effect upon the interests of genuine liberty, than in the Opposition 
in the H of Commons, condueted by Mr. Ponsonby—not the least 
heat or animosity, but in a spirit of mildness, liberality, and moderation; 
@ mildness, however, not deficient in vigour, and if the energy fell short 
of the object, it was because the country, in the elevation of its joy at the 
overthrow of ministers and the downfall of the income tax, relaxed in 
those exertions, which, duly applied, would have led’ to new triumphs 
over wanton extravagance. However, with all its faults, the session has 
done well; with a little more virtue and energy, it would have done a 
great deal’ more. 

It isa most extraordinary circumstance, that his oe should 
complain they cannot understand Lord Castlereagh. The foreign min- 
isters on the continent say, that they never found a man more intelligible, 
or who delivered himself in a more tangible shape; but, then, it must be ac- 
ee that his lordship always spoke to them with his hand in his 

et. 
eae the annual dinner, given on Tuesday, “In memory of the Pilot 
who weathered the Storm,” Lord Castlereagh was given “as the heir of 
Mr. Pitt's wisdom!” . 

The Opposition exult, in consequence of the decided conduct of the 
Grenvilles ; ‘‘ They are now,” said Lord Holland, yesterday, “the most 
determined. Whigs we have.” All this does not make any alteration in 
their favour in the heart of the Regent, he is more rancorous against them 
than ever! 

Parliamentary.—TIt will be seen, in the parliamentary report, that a 
new writ was moved last night in the House of Commons for Liverpool 
in the room of Mr. Canning, who has accepted the office of President of 
the Board of Control. This place became vacant on the death of the 
Marquis of Buckingham, and has been since kept for the return of the 
new occupant, The public long expected this result, and there has been 
full time to prepare an opposition to Mr. Canning’s re-election at Liver- 
pool, but the nt state of the commerce of that town is not favourable 
to the patriotic struggle for its independence, 

Mr. Henry Parnell presented a petition from the Roman Catholic 
hishops and clergy of Ireland, announcing to parliament their assent to 
the principles of domestic nomination, but ini ng any interference 
directly or indirectly on the part of government in appointment of 
their Bisho Some objections were made to — of —— 
Barry and Sir John C. Hi , on the ground of the petitioners havin 
illegally styled themselves pel but the objection was overruled, an 


the petition laid upon the table. Sir Henry Parnell gave notice that he 








would on Thursday sen’night move fora committee to consider the petitions, 
presented during the session from the Roman Catholics. 

Lord Castlereagh gave notice last:night that the House will adjourn 
- day till Thursday next. An order for a like period is expected: im 

Private letters, received this morning; from those of the country 
ial comali natn: thet ecdnoved dhe: Uieastitedain eadtebiaieey’ A disposition 
to riot, however, had manifested itself among the pitmen in the Wear, 
and apprehensions of disturbances. were entertained at Wisbeach. 


London, the 4th of June, 1816. 

Ministers are rusticating until Thursday ; and the Regent is: amusing: 
himself with dinners and concerts ot Cicthen: Flown ; in the latter; the 
Marquis of Cholmondeley plays first. fiddle, and Sir B. Bloomfield the 
first flute. The Misses ——.take the lead in the vocal department: The 
prince is become passionately fond of Handel’s music. Zadoc, the priest, 
is become a great personage. All the old set are admitted to these parties, 
except Y——th. His highness’s ancles are become strengthened: by the 
aid of laced boots ; he walks without:assistance. Notwithstanding these 
appearances, the prognostics are still unfavourable! The prince, however, 
exults over the croakers ; and as to diet and regimen, he abandons them 
to those who recommend the good old king as an example worthy of 
imitation. His highness is as great a gourmand as ever; he also — 
pace in hard drinking. A stranger, if admitted within the circle, might 
well exclaim, “ poe is more luxurious than Athens.” 

Ministers are anxious to get the funds up to 70; they calculate upon 
doing so! In 1792, Mr.. Pitt raised them to 95, and he talked of. getting 
them up to par. But, unfortunately, the war and its attendant dis- 
asters, plunged them down to 47. Asto Mr. Vansittart’s: influence on 
the moneyed interest, it would. be farcical to mention it seriously! The 
utmost industry is used in every department of government to inculeate 
the opinion of the durability of the peace. The most positive denial is 
given to the reported differences between this country and Russia. Amid. 
all this, the starving manufacturers are almost in a hopeless state. At 
Manchester, wherein a few artisans are employed, individuals. work for 
incredibly small wages—for what. they were paid 20s. they now receive, 
only 3s. 6d. This state of things cannot last! 

The provincial papers and private letters, received from the country, 
are nearly silent on the subject of the late disturbances. We 
however, to find.a new cause of discontent. has arisen from: the ¢ 
given to the circulation of the present deteriorated silver currency. 

If the Lord Chancellor can be so weak to declare that he should strike 
county magistrates out of the commission, who did not do their duty at 

resent, he forgets a little that the gentlemen of the different counties in. 
England, who are undertaking a Shieiaas ». painful, and’ even, incessant 
duty, at their own personal inconvenience, with the addition of great 
expense to themselves, do all this for the public good, and that, very un- 
like himself, they are not receiving forty thousand pounds a year for 
performing this duty, nor even ay pence. Before ministers of the 
crown use such language to the gentlemen of the country, let them lay 
. down. their salaries, divest themselves of their emoluments and their 
patronage, and when they have done all this, then they may talk, and 
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prove to the public do their duty conscientiously, and without fee or 
reward. A 7 thn Leidtinis wpsn lend property at present 
is, that the money 2 rege out of it, either by jomture or annuity, 

tinue the same, while the estate is now, perhaps, not more than equal 
to di them by paying all it produces. 

In all the small eAnire peed throughout England, it is nearly in- 
credible what a number of decent and respectable families have sunk, 
through the depression of the times and the enormous weight of taxation, 
into ba y and obscurity ; and are now taking the place in foreign 
countries, of the French emigrants in this. 

Numbers of the labouring poor, who have applied at the different 
sessions for certificates, to enable them to go to America, have been 
wicked enough to leave behind them their wives and children, to be 
— by the parishes from which they have fled. 

eat.—This grain, which had a considerable start lately, has again 
been reduced to its old price, which, for the country, is a fortunate cir- 
cumstance, as it came too late for the farmer to be benefited by the rise, 
and furnishing the poor at the increased prices, would have made the 
situation of the farmer still worse than before. 

Economy.—The translation of this word seems to be at present to 
obtain a donation of sixty thousand pounds, and lay out seventy thousand 
of it immediately ; and borrow five hundred, and put by two shillings as 
a sinking fund to pay it off. 


Cuap. VII. 
London the 7th of June, 1816. 


In a government like that of Great Britain, or at least in the present 
state of it, men of abilities must be called in and gratified if possible, to 
induce them to support the measures of its ministers. Although their 
private characters should be unworthy and disgraceful, they must be 
courted and encouraged, through the fear of their becoming powerful 
and unprincipled enemies. A man, who from his youth, has never 
swerved from a base, vicious, mean, and wicked conduct, appears to com- 
mon observation, to be an improper person for our honest ministry, to 

y attention to such an alliance in the general course of things, cannot 

o honour to any party ; nevertheless, when these bad qualities are united 
to considerable talents, it becomes a prudent and necessary step, by some 
advantageous proposal to keep such a man on the side of government. 
Not that he can or is expected to do much good as a friend, but to be 
kept from doing ill as an enemy. Of two evils to choose the least, is a 
wise maxim and of universal application. Temporary or occasional cor- 
ruption, if such a ministerial conduct as I have just described deserves 
the appellation, is far better than anarchy and confusion. A flowery, 
animated, and well-dressed speech, though it may not add one argu- 
ment to justify or enforce the measures of government, might, if em- 
ployed in opposition to them, help to inflame the minds of those men, 
and there are too many such who are affected, and oftentimes lead to 
outrage by sounding words and pompous declamation. At all events, if 
it is possible, make a good man your friend and prevent your bad one 
from wn, a enemy. This is necessary to the peace and tranquillity 
. Of private life, and may be equally applicable to the extensive adminis- 


tration of states and kingdoms. 
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The approaching Royal Alliance.—The Duke of Gloucester and 
the Princess Mary. The circumstance is well known that the duke 
would have led his cousin Mary to the altar long since, that is in 
1803. The King expressed a desire that the subject should be named 
by the Queen to the Princess—the Queen did so, but the Princess Mary 
rejected his suit, alleging as a reason that her affections were pre-en- 
gaged This reply influenced the Queen, who demanded the name of 

individual—* the second son of the Prince of Orange” was the re- 
ly. The old King on being made acquainted with this predilec- 
tion desired that the Duke of Gloucester’s name might never again be 
mentioned to that princess,—as to the favoured individual, his then situa- 
tion precluded even a thought! We may suppose her highness, having at 
last arrived at years of discretion, found more qualities in her cousin 
than formerly. A correspondence ensued, and the match has been in @ 
great degree made up between themselves and the party! It is cer- 
tain that the Regent has had no hand in it, for even the appointment of 
his highness to the rank of a field-marshal was cxtediok not given! 
The fact is then when Saxe-Coburg was elevated to that dignity, the 
duke said that he was an older general, and that if he was not also 
advanced, he would appeal to the public. His remonstrance had its 
effect. The ministers begged his hi Seiies would not resort to any such 
measure. The duke succeeded! The matrimonial scheme was then 
brought on the ¢apis, and that likewise has succeeded ! 

Yesterday the Prince Regent, the queen, and the royal family, dined for 
the first time at Gloucester House with the duke and the Princess 
Sophia. These are the individuals whom the prince has repeatedly 
termed, the descendants of washerwomen. 

The Regent the P. C. and the Divorce.—I am assured that the principal 
object which the prince has in view relates more to keeping his daugh- 
ter in check than that of entering into the holy state. That he had 
some thoughts upon the subject of offering his hand to the P. Sophia, 
there cannot be a doubt, for the subject was broached at the duke’s table 
a few days previous to my mentioning it. As the case now stands the 
Duke of Cambridge is to be the happy man ; the Morning Herald stated 
this. 

A placard was yesterday put into my hand by R. It is as follows :— 
In the press, and speedily will be published, the “ Secret History of the 
marriage of the Princess Charlotte of Wales with the Prince Leopold of 
Saxe Coburg, and of the breaking off of the treaty with the Hereditary 
Prince of Orange ; and an outline of the policy of the Court of Russia, 
together with anecdotes of the Duchess of Oldenburg and other distin- 
guished characters.—London, printed for I. Blocklock, 92, Royal Ex- 
change.” I shall send you a copy as early as possible. I think Hobhouse 
has a hand in it! I am not a little anxious to hear from you. No 
letter since the one dated the 22nd of May! ! 

The Herald of this day sings its own recantation relative to the third 
royal marriage. 

The faculty say that the Princess S G is likely to remain un- 
married. The two Houses of Parliament met yesterday. In the Com- 
mons Sir H. Parnell brought forward his motion for granting the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland those privileges which it was agreed to concede to 
them two years since, but which they declined. The honourable baronet, 

April.—VoL, LXXIX. NO. CCCXVI. 21 
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however, finding that. there was no chance of obtaining ini support in the 
object he had in. view at the present crisis, withdrew his: motion. 

Waterloo = -—By a clause in the Strand Bridge Amendment 
Bill, that bridge is for the future to be called “ The Bridge of Waterloo.” 
This t structure advances rapidly to completion. It has for 

been passable to pedestrians at a toll of threepence per head. 

The trial in the Court of King’s Bench on Thursday, has excited great 
interest. You will see it full iled in the Times, and in that paper 
exclusively. Hereby is ed a bit of Secret History! S—— made 
use of all his influence to stifle the publication. He succeeded with the 
Post, Chronicle, Press, Morning Advertiser, Herald, Public Advertiser, 
&c. ‘ What!” said W--—, “has every editor agreed to suppress 
it?” “Yes.” ‘Go round,” said W——, “to all the papers, and learn 
if this is actually the state of the case.” The understrapper of the Times 
went, and brought back a corroborative account. “ Now,” said W——, 
“this is too good a thing to lose; we shall have the story exclusively. 
Therefore pray let the adn go in by all means.” In it went sisioeds 
ingly, and during the whole day the demand for the Times was in- 
cessant. Bad logic this for the other journalists. 


London, the 12th of June, 1816. 


Dulness characterises the town in every department, although at the 
height of the season. Company, it is true, may be seen at the fashion- 
able routes and balls; but where we have been accustomed to meet one 
thousand le, the hostess, with all her attractions, cannot now muster 
four eat ot For instance, Mrs. —-— (so long a dead letter), 
at her mélange on Monday night, could not collect three hundred, 
The leaders of Opposition were there, and the Royal, Dukes of York, 
Kent, and Clarence. At the period when the caprice of the Regent 
again gaye countenance to that lady (in the year 1803), she could then 
say “fifteen hundred distinguished personages are on my visiting book.” 

The fact is, that an apathy has taken possession even of the few indi- 
viduals who are still denominated “ the wealthy,” they give suppers, it is 
true, but they are a shabby set out at best. The Marquis of 's féte, 
about which so much has been said, was contemptible! Little Gunter 
states that he never saw so much poverty, pride, and meanness.in high 
life before. 

The newspaper puffs about ‘‘Grand Banquets” given by Lady —-— 
are truly ridiculous, and I am surprised that some of our satirical poets 
have not vented the gall of their pens upon the subject. The grand 
banquet consists of sandwiches of ham and ! 


London, June 18, 1816. 


No nation upon earth has juster reasons, to be alarmed at the violent 
struggle of parties, and to place no confidence in either, than the people 
of England. They have beer alternately the dupes of Whigs and Tories, 


who seem almost always to have amie oe characters upon the loss or 
It. is indeed painful'to observe that the fountain 


EF 
: 








uisition of power. 
aor sould produce the same effect: as the waters of Lethe, a total 
oblivion of @ man’s past life, or that the fair blossoms of patriotism 
should so readily wither in the atmosphere of a court ! 

In February last I put you in possession of some important, informa- 
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tion from. the West Indies ; those predictions are ap ing their ful- 
filment.. I am hourly in expectation of hearing from St. D 
ati is an extract from a. letter dated St. Anne's, Jamaica, 

“If you have been alarmed at the flying reports: of trifling matters 
which have occurred in this island, how will your oy be aroused 
when you learn what has happened at Barbadoes and the Windward 
Islands. We are here in such consternation that I cannot properly ex- 
press it. I trust that through the interposition of Providence, and our 
vigilant and prompt exertions, we may avert the evils.which have been 
heaped upon: the neighbouring islands ;—the scene of the first desolating 
act. Where are now the friends of humanity ? Will-they' venture here 
to preach such a:doctrme? A doctrine such as their misguided imagi 
tions: have worked up as being essential to the well-being of the 
and the honour of the Christian world and our government. No! they 
will not venture their precious bodies, although the fallacious and decep- 
tive cant of their tongues have led mankind to consider them the 
of humanity and Christianity! Martial law is hourly expected to. be 
proclaimed here! The slave population. of this parish, according to the 
roll, is 23,000 souls; our militia, in 1805, was 600. men, including 
officers and staff, a force capable of acting, thirteen to one, it may now 
be considered as twelve to one. You were certainly right not to pur- 
ehase land in January last, I was fully sensible of the truth of your 
predictions, and could I sell my plantations for half their value | would 
gladly do so. Oh, St. Domingo! St. Domingo! !!” 

A most ridiculous scene took placeat Kilburn, on Sunday, relative 
to an anonymous letter sent to H It appears that some officious 
person had a conversation with the marquis, in which some words 
were dropped which induced the party to suspect the noble lord was in 
the secret! H—— (whois a brave but a silly rir flew to the opera 
to meet the marquis, where, not finding the object, he dealt out very 
liberally the terms “scoundrel” and ‘ rascal.” Lord B. was quickly 
apprised of these honourable distinctions ;—a challenge was the conse- 

uence, and a duel. The Chronicle details further particulars. The 
duel itself is the subject of laughter! The parties are said to have fought 


with paper bullets! 





London, June 21, 1816. 


It is a very unusual thing for any class of the public, whether high or 
low, to resist. a complimentary address upon. any occasion, be it birth or 
be it marriage, agreeable to the royal family. However, those'who call 
a public meeting must stand the chance of opinion or humour in. all 
classes. Such a meeting was called on Monday at Maidstone, to vote 
addresses upon the late royal marriage. I must refer you to the Chronicle 
and Courier for an account, which will show how some of the populace 
got possession of two out of three of the waggons which were intended 


for their betters,— 
( .. . . tarduseraset . . . tua plaustra tenebunt), 


how they interrupted Lord Clifton, and 


Broke the good meeting 
With most admired disorder. 


It was-unlucky that Lord Clifton touched in his speech upon the felicity, 
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of all classes. Men will endure embarrassment, privation, and distress, 
Oe aad ie ietcaaalie baton. Hie be ee ant 
tell them that are perfectl . His lordship might, doub 
have safely ag it behoved Engl men to bear their gri ~ 

know, by experience, is a parliament to redress them, 
there are no grievances, and that all are happy, when nearly 
all are suffering, was to venture too much in any assembly not entirely 
—- of persons who have public salaries. 

Wimbledon Review on the anniversary of the Battle of Water- 
foo. —A degree of anxiety has prevailed in the ministerial circles 
to throw the blame, or rather the odium, upon the public journals. The 
fact is that the Prince Regent could not collect nerve sufficient to en- 
counter a public meeting! Talking yesterday to an individual who is 
one of his most prominent supporters, he observed, “ He is shockingly 
unpopular !” e annunciation was a complete hoax. 

* Laurie,” said the Marquis of Hertford, to his saddler, “we shall not 
want the things ordered on Monday, as no review will take place on 
Tuesday, owing to the Prince Regent having had an attack of the 

t!’’ Laurie is accoutrement-maker to his royal highness. ! 

The Ministers going out.—A rumour was current about a fortnight 
since, that the ministers were going out! The fact is that the P. R. has 
no such thoughts ; he is more rancorous against the Whigs than ever ! ! 
Their case is a hopeless one; Burdett and Cobbett have sunk them en- 
tirely. Lord Grey is absolutely hypochondriacal, sheds tears whenever 
crossed! The attacks are different from the nervous irritability which 
seized his brother-in-law. He says, ‘‘his friends have no reason to be 
alarmed, for as to consequences, the result will never be the same.” 

The Prince Regent's Stamina.—His medical attendants assert that 
his R. H. has increased, if not in strength, certainly in weight, since 
his late illness. 

The Princess Charlotte's Indisposition—Is said to have originated 
from a a, She is now better. ‘ Coburg,” say the Opposi- 
tion, “is a weak creature, completely made a tool of by the Carlton- 
House junta.” This might be expected. 

Mrs. .—Do not be surprised if you hear that the heroine is 
again brought into notice. is absolutely jealous! During the 

rince’s sojourn at the Pavilion, the latter would not venture to quit the 

use for a single day! Sir B. B. boasts that they have documents 

which will ever keep his R. Highness in leading strings in spite of his 
own inclinations. 

The Duke of Gloucester is sitting to Lawrence for a Head. What 
the artist can do, will be done certainly. 

Platonic Love.—Lady ——, who is an excellent judge, lately said, “ If 
such a rascal as Platonic love was to come within my doors, I would 
order my porter to kick him out.” 

Public Defaulters.—Many of the late defaulters are said to have set- 
tled with government, and are returning again to office. Should the 
report prove true, there may be more proofs of such a thing as to— 
plunder cum privilegio. 

Three o'clock, p. m.—I have just seen an intimate friend of Camel- 
ford's. He tells me that a fracas has taken place between the prince and 
ps The Princess Charlotte is very unhappy! “This Saxe Coburg 
is a bad-tempered fellow,” added my informant. More of this in my next. 
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B—— sent to Coventry! It now appears that the parties only inter- 
changed shots once. H— called the noble lord “a ceo a 
scoundrel ;” a challenge of course ensued. Before the parties quitted 
the ground, H—— said these words: “I still continue to entertain the 
same opinion of you.” 3B, retired without making any reply! The 
Prince Regent at the Dowager Marchioness of Lansdowne’s. Looked 
very ill; walked with a stick, and tottered: much. 

our o'clock.—Lord Foley done up, and Sir G W black- 
balled, an hour since, at the Cocoa-Tree. Y——é still out at the 
Great House.—Mrs. F—— triumphing. Chaos! chaos! is come again ! 


London, the 26th of June, 1816. 


The Opposition are actually calculating upon a splendid destiny at last. 
The Duke of York has told them that they may really have an opportu- 
nity shortly of raising an altar to Fortune. This information when every 
ray of hope was lost, has been too much for some of their weak intellects 
—they cannot believe the transition to be real. Should their expectations 
be realised, the ecstacy may effect the brain ; from hopeless despond- 
ence to the fruition of all their joys, would be too much. “Is it 
possible,” said Ito an M.P. yesterday, “Is it possible that the party will 
accept of office in the present state of the country?” “Certainly,” 
replied he, “for although they see before their eyes all the perils which 
must ensue in attempting to pilot the state vessel, yet what can be 
done ? Who are to aise the helm, if they do not? Would you 
have it seized by Burdett and Cobbett; and that would inevitably be 
the case, did they not prevent it!” “Why is Lord Grey still hypochon- 
driacal ?” “Because he sees before his eyes a tremendous abyss, into 
which the country is sinking fast. Every agreeable illusion vanishes, 
and the dread of increasing those evils, adds to his discomposure. If he 
comes in, it will not be from choice.” ‘ And so the commander-in-chief 
takes the field in the double capacity of negotiator and mediator—how 
is this!!! Did not the regent, not many days since, express his abhor- 
rence of the party, and say ‘that Hell was too good a place for them ?” 
How is it, pray tell me, that this revolution in sentiment has been 
brought about ?” ‘The fact is simply this—the prince is frightened into 
it. The attacks on the civil list, the reported defeats on great questions, 
and the small majorities on the others, have discomposed his. whole 
system, and thus pe him prodigiously ; also the queen, perhaps not 
without reason !’’ 

More of this in my next. 

A meeting took place on os at Holland House. On the day pre- 
ceding a proportion of the party dined in Grosvenor-square (I believe at 
Lord Fitzwilliam’s), wherein an awkward fracas took place. N——, a 
member of Brookes’s, an old Whig, but a man of coarse manners, sat 

ite to L (not yet Lord Chancellor, and God knows when he will 
bay Eldon refusing to resign). 

To expect that those two discordant spirits should mate was 
expecting too much. But certainly such a dénouement could not have 
been calculated upon by the hospitable owner of the mansion. N—— 
had worked himself up into ay mn ; his frightful contortions actually 
alarmed the company ere he broke out; he seized and twisted the napkin 
to vent his rage, which he then threw upon the table, and vociferated 
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that he could no jJonger sit in the same room without telling [—— that 
he was “ad——d scoundrel.” The harmony of the scene was in 
@ moment. L-—--— ‘was miserably agitated, and N-——— co to 
retire. ‘The latter went to Brookes's, followed _B-Il-den, K—r, and 
by mln nlnting mpl y tovdsacssipeniaalaly - Pi xfacing' thes he 
to . 

seat other fight’ any -Meee saci; elinagi tie dhetiilariaaihaat It may 
Tall nin edhgecdattones is at ‘playing booty ! He found that he 
had taken a wrong step when too late! To make the amende honorable 
the has acted the part of a spy ever since, and communicated the secrets of 
the sanctum sanctorum from time to time. To his indefatigable perse- 
verance and judgment, the party are indebted for the Regent’s wavering 
conduct, C——~ has been jealous for some time A curious eclair- 
cissement took place on Sunday evening at S——’s conversazione. 
Lady H—-— and Mrs. F--— met there. The Regent sent an apology 
ata Paani Keun ie Se eenytndenes hell am Sqpentiyat eyeing: Kym 
timely notice to avoid meeting the rival queens! 

The provineial letters teem with the most disastrous accounts of the 
failure of the land agents in collecting rents ; every county is in the same 
state. 1am assured that not one penny out of forty thousand a year can 
be procured from the tenants of Lord Courtenay. As to the manufac- 
turers, they absolutely have it in contemplation to stop altogether. I am 
told that a meeting of the Lancashire people takes place on Saturday, for 
the purpose of deliberating upon the propriety of such a measure. 

‘¢ The contest for Rochester is a drendful one,” so said Caicraft, the 
M. P., not five minutesago. Barnett, the opposition man, will carry it. 

A nobleman who has an unincumbered estate, usually producing 
15,000/, per annum, has been this morning, from one end of the town to 
the said to borrow 2000/. at a discount of 25 per cent.; it has not 
succeeded. 

I am excessively anxious to hear from you! What are Russia and 
Prussia doing ? The Baron Jacobi, the Prussian minister, assured his 
medical attendant, Mr. Lockley, a friend of mine, that Frederick was ac- 
tually disbanding his troops. 

At the Dutch Ambassador’s dinner on Friday last, a select party, con- 
sisting of Lord Liverpool, Prince Ester. Meseile D’Qsmond, Count 
Munster, Earl of Aberdeen, Baron Pfeffel, ‘the Bavarian Minister, Mr. 
Newman, Madame de _— Baroness Luckner. 


London, 28th June, 1816. 


And what is all this but a ruse de guerre?” said I to one of the 
‘* Party” yesterday, when he was speaking about the overtures made 
from Carlton House. Why,” replied he, “there is some truth in your 
observation, and I believe the negotiation is at an end,” ‘‘ The 
negotiation at an end!” exclaimed I. ‘ What, are the sanguine hopes 
of so many expectants to be thus trifled with—blasted in a moment, and 
that from.caprice ?” ‘Caprice,’ added he, “has nothing to do with the 

orarnet Lord Gre op lh here he paused, and then continued, 





g ample atonement 


Grey has given in his ultimatum—i. e. ‘ When I accept of office 

it muat be when a revolution ba taken plc ak 
My Lord Holland, since the Duke of ork’s illness, has been the nego- 
tiator, .His lordship’s interviews with the Prince Regent have been 
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repeated, and the overtures made by his Royal Highness were the most 
pressing. ‘Lord H. remarked at aokes ee that the sine gud non 
with Lord G. was the recall of every British soldier from France. The 
prince tendered a carte blanche. Lord H. made the report, and the 
above was the answer given. Sincethen Lord Lauderdale (the i 
ble friend of G.) has been applied to. Lord L. returned the following: 
“It isthe determination of Lords Grey and Lauderdale not to have 
any thing to do with public affairs at present.” Thus stands the fate of 
nations, Castlereagh said not long since, ‘‘I have a plan in agitation, 
which will rain the Opposition for ever.” This thredt made a deep 
impression on the | and they have been lynx-eyed ever since. 
Contrary to their usual practice, they have not spared to obtain 
private information, and they actually know more of the intrigues of 
ministers than is at present rere upon. The premier is certainly 
ing into a labyrinth (not altogether unlike those which bewilder him 
the House of Commons, when he attempts to follow Pitt in all the 
mazes of a parenthesis), and one from which his usual sophisms are not 
likely to extricate him. 

“R—t has lost all his influence over the public, and he wishes to 
secure himself against the approaching storm, which will presently burst 
unless something is done, and that immediately.” These remarks were 
made last night in the lobby of the House of Peers by a country gentle- 
man, who has at times given some wholesome advice at court, and has a 
very singular talent in discovering the most hidden secrets. He islooked 
upon by men at their wits’ end as a sort of oracle. 

Jealousies and other discontents pervade the army in consequence of 
the marked distinction paid to the Waterloo men. “ What,” said an 
officer of noble blood, “ are we who have fought, and bled, and conquered 
in Spain and Portugal, are we not as worthy of a medal as those who 

s never saw a battle before in their lives ?” 

The Regent gives a dinner to the Esterhazys on Sunday next. The 
prince is about to leave this country abruptly. He told a gentleman the 
other day that “he detested England and all ae people.” 

You will perceive from the Chronicle that Sheridan 1s going! Dr. 
Gower told me, not an hour since, that the complaint is incurable, I 
apprised you of all thisin March. 

To prove to you the situation of the court, the following anecdotes will 
ilustrate a great deal. A friend of mine (a married man) advertised, 
“ Wanted to purchase ground-rents ; among other odd replies was one 
offering ‘‘ a train-bearer’s place at Carlton House.” The sum demanded, 
three thousand 

“ Who wants a baronetcy ?” said an agent of Colonel --— the other 
day to an old usurer. 

‘What do you ask ?” 

“ Three thousand guineas—will take pounds.” 

The Fifth of July.—Dr. Gower has just said that the ministers 
tremble for the 5th of July. The first quarter's receipts for the year ! 
Appearances are ominous, notwithstanding the assurances of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, that the ways and means would be fully ade- 
quate to meet the public expenditure until after Christmas. 

Parliamentary.—Now, when the session hes to its close, and 
there is no opportunity of proposing further burdens upon the people, new 
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and sinecures; when the means of ion are exhausted, and un- 
influence must repose for a time from its | the Treasury journals, 
those staunch advocates for excessive taxation and public extravagance, 
begin to recommend economy. es: acd well know how to appre- 
ciate this recommendation, coming from the rapacious and unfeeling advo- 
cates for the income-tax. 

Lord Li l is daily with the queen ; the noble lord’s nerves are in 
a dreadfully state! 

Mr. Smith, the correspondent of the Chronicle, has published his de- 
fence. I directed R. to send it on Monday last, and until this day he 
forgot it. It was in the Observer. He says he cannot now get a copy; 
you shall have mine to-morrow. 


London, July 3, 1816. 

The return of Wellington has produced a strong sensation in the public 
mind. A thousand rumours are industriously circulated. John Bull 
says, that his unexpected appearance is connected with the formation of 
a new administration, ‘‘ made up of shreds and patches !” The Oppo- 
sition believe that the primary object is to lay before the ministers the 
necessity of a further supply of troops; also to communicate to them the 
actual state of the continent, and the intended operations of the new 
congress, from which they say (the Opposition) Castlereagh is to be ex- 
cluded. As to the Marquis of Wellesley joining+the present men, the 
Opposition do not calculate upon it. They echo, “ What can he do ?” 

“ Have you no fear of the Grenvilles going over ?” exclaimed I. 

“‘ Not the least.” 

The Marquis of Buckingham’s frequent visits at the great house look 
ominous. They may have that appearance, but they arise from circum- 
stances. Since Holland has declined the office of messenger, Buckingham 
has attended. 

Lord Lauderdale said, on Sunday last, in answer to the last application 
from the Regent, entreating them to take office, “ If we do we deserve 
to lose our heads.” By-the-by, L— dined the other day at York House, 
where he saw a letter recently written by Frederick William to his sister, 
couched in strong and indignant language, against the Regent and the 
ministers. 

The whole of the political circles were in commotion on Saturday last, 
in consequence of a rumour that a change had taken place by the resigna- 
tion of Eldon, Liverpool, and Vansittart. It originated in disputes in 
council at Carlton House. 

“D—n it, they are all going out!” vociferated Harrowby, at White’s. 
His lordship then took Stuart Wortley to the sofa, and told him that a 
je was gone to Lord Holland to state that Lords Castlereagh and 

iverpool had been called in by the prince for the purpose of communi- 
cating his determination to carry on the proceedings against his wife. 

“It is a thing to be desired,” said Sir H. 

C. remonstrated. He observed, that whatever his R. H. might think 
upon the subject, he hoped, in the present state of the country, he would 
not press any such measure. The Prince changed the subject immedi- 
ately, and it seemed as if he had dropped all thought of it ; the applica- 
tion to Lord Holland, however, proved the contrary to be the fact. Such 
was the substance, I am told, of the conversation at the club-house. 
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LAST SCENES OF A POET'S PILGRIMAGE. 


BY J. E. CARPENTER, ESQ. 
Parr I. 
WIrd spirit crush’d and weary, 
He passetl the street along, 
And the day it is dark and dreary, 
But the poet has nought to fear, he 
Is rapt in a gush of song: 
A thought in his brain is burning, 
That, ever anon returning, 
Is eloquent, deep, and strong ; 
A thought that must dwell 
In his mind's deep cell, 


For it breathes but of crying wrong. 


With spirit crush’d and broken, 
He passeth, but will not hear ; 
Doubting each fearful token 
That oft to his heart has spoken. 
There must be “ a good time near !” 
And the poet with song beguiling 
(Now ! how many lips are smiling), 
He tells not a tale of care ;— 
But oh! could ye dwell 
In his home, and tell 
How few are the bright smiles there ! 


With mind subdued he wanders 
The winterly streets along, 
It must be—that strain !—he ponders— 
He listens !— his own, that song ! 
How tatter’d, and torn, and jaded, 
Poor singer! thy cheek, how faded ; 
Yet once, by thy frame, how strong. 
And to think they would heed 
A song indeed ! 
_ That world and its heartless throng. 


With mind subdued, unheeded, 
On that bleak and bitter night, 
The poet passed on, nor needed 
Fresh sorrow his soul to blight, 
Ah ! what cared they to know it 
Who singer was, who poet, 
The busy world that night ? 
Then from a window beaming, 
A ray of light came streaming — 
He started at the sight ! 
And sounds of mirth 
From that household hearth 
Seem’d full of fresh delight ! 
He listen’d—'twas a joyous throng !— 
Again he heard his own true song, 
Come sweetly from within ; 
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But ‘the beggar close by, 
’Neath the open sky, 
Seem’d more to his lot akin ! 
In grief and bitter sorrow 
He turn’d to his joyless home ; 
Joyless, because on the morrow 
He knows he must beg or borrow, 
As sure as the morrow must come ; 
For his credit has long been shaken, 
And most of his friends have forsaken, 
The haunts that he used to roam ! 
But, what is a frend 
To the grave that can end 
All care in its silent tomb. 


Parr II. 
There’s a revel! each joyous fellow 

Has forgotten awhile his care ; 
And the banquet is ripe and mellow ; 
More wine from the yawning cellar! 

Ah ! who is the idol there ? 

His cheeks are but thin and yellow, 

And his brow has a mark of care ; 

But his eyes are as bright 
With pa new delight, 

As if sorrow had ne’er been there ! 
Oh! the poet’s a king! for his praises 

Now come from that chosen few,— 
Now see how the bright fire blazes, 

How sparkles his eyes dark blue ; 
Now list to his song unceasing, 

They drink it with greedy ears, 
The wit with the wine increasing, 

He was never so gay for years ! 
They feast, and they praise, then leave him : 

He turns to his own dark door ;— 
For kingdoms they would not grieve him ; 

Yet—’tis desolate as before. 

Part III. 
Draw the curtains, lightly tread, 

Low the sick man Ties within ; 
Let no ray of light be shed.— 
Hush ! move slowly round his bed, 

Sleep may soothe his suffering. 

Lo ! he dreams—the poet dreams, 

As a poet dreams—in vain ; 
Verdant plains and limpid streams, 
Happy forms and sunny beams, 

before him smile again, — 
But at last he wakes, 

And all with that narrow room, 

Shrouded in sorrow’s darkest gloom 
Its natural image takes. 
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What are streams and fields to him, 
Dependant on the city’s whim ? 

And yet whilom he must have known. 

In boyhood’s hours, long past, and flown, 
Something of flow’ry hills and dales, 

Of woodland paths and scented gales, 
Something that, after made him sing 

Of many a shady nook and dell, 
Whence sprung the hare, whence birds took wing, 
Somethi he Lous in life’s young spring, 

And still rememiber’d ‘well ! 
In ‘his lonely chamber lying, 

Lone, long weeks they come not near ; 
Summer friends seek not the dying, 

Yet there’s one beside him sighing, 

hig bosom oh dear ; 
She, his only friend through life, 
She, his patient, trusting wife. 
In his chamber fading, falling, 

Like the leaf from ‘the autumn bough, 
The poet still plies ‘his calling, 

And there’s nerve in his verse even ‘now ; 
For the thought that was raging, burning, 
And ever anon returning, 

Oppresses again his brow ! 

And he gasps as he thinks:of its strength and truth, 
For he feels by himself, and his wasted youth, 

That the ery of distress is true. 

And the weak man weaves in a mighty song 
The tale of distress, and crime and wrong, 
In words that are eloquent, deep, and strong, 

For the world without to view. 

Rapidly, rapidly flies the pen ; 
Wee, ate ‘be wicked ie evil men ; 

From that chamber dim and lone, 

Over the land—from south to north— 

The cry of distress at length goes forth 
That shall make deep guilt atone! 

And the cry is up, and the guilty wrong 

Is quell’d by the voice of that mighty song. 

With spirit crush’d and weary, 

The poet sings no more 
In his chamber dark and dreary, 

For his hours are nearly o’er ; 

And then did his last song waken 

The world that had slept before, 

And they stood round the world-forsaken 

Whom he had never known of yore. 

But they came in time for the poets’ doom, 
A pauper’s death with a splendid tomb! 
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ADRIEN ROUX; 


OR, 
THE ADVENTURES OF A COURIER. 


Cuap. IX. 


THE CONVERSATION-—-THE MESSAGE-——THE LOVE-LETTER. 


As the eagerness with which the two strangers discussed their supper 

somewhat to abate, their conversation became less interjectional, 

and ceased to have reference solely to the savoury viands with which they 

had been supplied. They called, however, for more wine; and when this 

was obtained, drew their chairs closer together and entered into a discus- 
sion which seemed greatly to interest them. 

The table at which they were seated, and where I had found a Pp. 
stood on one side of the kitchen, in a corner, out of the way of the bustle 
that was going on, and sufficiently removed to enable them to talk freely 
without fear of being overheard. Indeed, the clatter of plates and dishes, 
the confusion of tongues which always preva‘ls when my countrymen are 
engaged in any occupation, and the mv ‘arious noises which arise 
where people are assembled to eat and drink, would have offered a toler- 
able guarantee against eaves-droppers who did not happen to be so near 
to them as I was. Of me they did not appear to entertain any doubt ; 
for, though they once or twice glanced sharply at me, they soon seemed 
to be satisfied that I was more intent upon appeasing my hunger than on 
listening to their conversation. My youthful appearance and the dress I 
wore, which smacked of provincial dandyism, were, moreover, additional 
reasons, perhaps, for their being more unreserved than they otherwise 
might have been ; still, like men accustomed to sleep with one eye open, 
they adopted a precaution which they conceived left them quite at libert 
to speak without restraint, by plentifully overlaying their discourse wit 
Parisian slang. Cunning as their countenances proclaimed them, they 
had not the slightest idea that the simple-looking boy, who appeared 
more like a juvenile Jocrisse than an incipient courier, had been a regular 
gamin de Paris, and was nearly as familiar with the langue d’argot as 
themselves. I had not threaded the streets and lounged upon the quays 
of the capital without acquiring a tolerable knowledge of its vernacular ; 
neither had the sprightly conversation of Petit-Jean, who was quite a 
rary in that style of elocution, been entirely thrown away upon me. 

had, therefore, little difficulty in comprehending all they said, though 
I manifested by no outward sign that their gibberish was at all intelli- 
gible to me. T shall not, of course, attempt to reproduce their conversa- 


tion in the original, but confine myself to a faithful translation. 

“‘ Well, Binoche,” said the taller of the two, whose manners were much 
more polished than that of his companion, and whom, if he had not 
talked slang, I should have taken for a gentleman; ‘‘ well, what do you 
think of our adventure ?” 

“ As far as it has gone,” returned the one thus addressed, “ it’s all 
right enough. We might have done better at Montl’héry, and we 
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might have done a great deal worse. If it hadn’t been for that infernal 

ilion, we should have had the contents of the Englishman’s porte- 
feuille in our pockets at this moment; as it was, we nothing but his 
watch and purse, and a few trinkets and things from the women. 

“It was against my advice,” said the first, ‘that we ever made the 
attempt on the road. It would have been far better to have waited till 
they were safely housed in this place, and then we could have had them 
all sous main in the easiest manner imaginable.” 

“Ah! but,” replied his friend, “ you remember you said the gros papa 
was very uncertain in his movements, and it was no easy matter to say 
where we could pounce upon him. We might have followed him all the 
way to Tours without meeting with such another chance as we had 
Montl’héry. At any rate, there’s nothing to prevent us from carrying 
~~ ney original plan now, with the advantage of having something in 

“Yes; but look at the risk we ran by being in such a hurry. You 
see, too, that we have lost Laribette.” 

“ Ah!” said Monsieur Binoche, coolly,—“ that rap on the head was a 
hard one; but his skull is tolerably thick, a crow-bar wouldn't break it. 
It will lay him up for a day or two, and then he'll be as fresh as ever. 
In the meantime, his absence is of no consequence, for what we have to 
do, can be performed by you and I, better, perhaps, without than with 
him. The only person who will regret his absence, is the English 
JSemme de chambre.” 

The tall man smiled, as he replied : 

“ Yes,—my valet made an impression there, I believe, though the 
damsel is tant soit peu coquette, and will soon reconcile herself to his 
loss. Laribette, however, would have taken her off our hands; for I 
think, where her mistress goes she would be inclined to follow.” 

“ All the better then, that he is out of the way, for it’s enough to have 
to do with one woman at atime. I don’t suppose you wish to set up a 
perfect ménage at once ?” 

“ Not exactly. Mademoiselle Eliza is my game, though I must. cajole 
the soubrette.” 

“She recognised you on the diligence, I think you said ?”’ 

“Oh, yes; as soon as I saw the carriage, I knew where to look for 
her. She has more presence of mind than her mistress, and will prepare 
her for our meeting to-morrow. I almost fancied I had been recognised 
the night before.” 

“« All owing to your excessive politeness. You will play the count on 
every occasion.” 

‘What am I to do, Binoche? I was intended by nature for a man of 
rank, though accidental circumstances have contrived to interfere with 
my prospects.” 

“Yes,” said Binoche, laughing, “the accident of being born with an 
hereditary claim to the galleys as a patrimony en pa There is 
no doubt, mon cher Dabestal that you will occupy a high place one of 
these days,—with Madame Tranche Cou for your godmamma.” 

. “And you for my foster-brother,” returned Durastel, somewhat 
sharply. 

« Possibly,” replied ws Binoche ; “but as many things 
may happen in the meanwhile, we won’t trouble ourselves with diving so 
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deep into futuritys Whit. is, the first. move you:mean to make. in. this 


‘* You know:the habits of these foreigners. Whenever they come to 

a new place; their’ great: object: is to see every thing in it. as quickly as 

; pictures, —pell-mell,—one after another,— 
without:the slightest care for the order in which they come; or the im- 
pression: they make. So that they miss. nothing, good or bad, they are 
content. ‘To do so in this place wilh l-expect, oceupy them. the whole of 
to-morrow ; not so much its positive attractions, perhaps, as from 
the extent of the-city and the fati of walking about this hot weather. 
Ishall find an opportunity of m ng myself known to the young lady, 
who, of. course, is: already informed of my being in. Orleans ;, and, while 
the party are absent from the hotel, it will not be very, difficult for you to 
reconnoitre: their effects, and settle every thing for a coup de main at 

° ” 

inoche mused over the proposition for a minute or two, and then 
signified his assent to it; but in what manner the confederates intended 
to carry their plans into execution, I was prevented from learning, by the 
ap of one or two other persons from another part of, Abe kitchen, 
at the sight of whom they abruptly broke: off their conversation. 

In:the meantime I had finished my supper, and as it did not seem pro- 
bable that I could glean any further information, and my lingering near 
them might have aroused their suspicions, I went up-stairs to: occupy, the 
first time for several years, a regular bed. But it is not the quality of the 
couch we lie on that predisposes us to sleep, as the straw loft at Bourg la 
Reine could faithfully testify. There my slumbers were always sound; 
for, beyond the care of the horses under my charge, I had nothing to think 
of. Here it was different; 1 was pre-occupied and uneasy with what I 
had overheard: Though I could not connect every link of the chain, it 
was no difficult matter for me to see that there was adeep-laid plot against 
Sir John Chubb, and that robbery and abduction were contemplated by 
Binoche and Durastel. The way in which they had spoken of the lady's 
maid, who:could: be no other than Miss Jane Maddox, awoke disagreeable 
thoughts in my mind, though I could not define whether jealousy or mor- 
tifi mee RE in all probability these amiable sensations were 

y equally mingled. |! recalled her words as she granted me the 
bovis favour, which I prided myself on having achieved, and, after shed- 
ding some tears of vexation at the idea of being made a mere cat's-paw, 
where I fancied I had made a conquest, I came to the resolution that I 
would meet her artifice with equal dissimulation.. Other motives operated 
not less powerfully ; gratitude to the English gentleman who had shown 
himself my benefactor, and a revived sentiment of respectful regard to- 
wards his youngest daughter. 

The great difficulty I had to contend with was, how I should manage 
to put Sir John on his guard. I was fearful, either that my story might 
not be believed, or that I should fail to adduce sufficient evidence in proof of 
its truth. I’ was, after all, a poor boy, friendless, and unknown, with nothing 
but my appearance to recommend me, while those who were combined 
in the plot against my master were bold and cunning, and evidently 
skilled in all kinds of roguery. I think, if I had felt assured that the 
designs of Durastel, “the Count,” as Miss Maddox called him, had been 
motived; as she said; by true love, and that he had really been the person 
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he pretended to be, I might, at the age: I then was, have looked: upon: the 
scheme: of carrying off \Sipina onbpiouseahtthintintubensOdleh 
many romances | had read ai the book-stall.of my old friend Denis Pingré, 
and have quietly acquiesced in the deed, which was to- give happiness to 
two'lovers, who groaned beneath the weight of parental ; but 
when. I called to mind the scene on Gir scad sess Monil'idey, where a 
robbery had been partially effected, and that I had heard the very actors 
in it announce their intention of completing what had: been left undone, 
accompanied by allusions, which shila showed, that greater crimes were 
not impossible to them, the honest on a ee prevailed, and I de- 
termined at all risks to do my best to defeat the villains: 

I was on the alert early the following morning; but not so soon as to 

have got the start of Miss Maddox whom I met coming out of her young 
mistress’s bedroom, as I passed along the corridor on my way down- 
stairs. 
“‘ Bong jure, Hadrian,” said the damsel, with a curtsey and a smile, in- 
tended to be full of ineffable meaning, “ you're the very person of all 
others I wanted to see. Come this way,” she added, in a low voice, 
“I’ve something most partickler to say.” 

She led the way into a salon, the door of which stood half open, and I 
followed. 

‘‘ Hadrian,” said she, in an impressive whisper, after having closed. the 
door carefully and peeped through the key-holes. of two others on oppo- 
site sides of the room, “ you reckellects as I told you yesterday that the 
Count was a-top of that stage-coach as passed us on our road to this here 
place. You remember, too, I said as how he had disguised his-self for the 
sake of Miss Lizer Chubb ?” 

*T am not likely to forget. any thing you have told me,” was my 
gallant reply. : 

“Well then, what we wants is this. The Count, in course, is a dying 
to see Miss Lizer, and the poor thing has done nothink but talk to me of 
him ever since daylight this blessed morning. Sir John means to remain 
here till to-morrow. Now you must find out where the Count is staying, 
see him, and deliver a message, to say that we're all a-gomg after 
brekfist, to see the Cathedle and the stattoo of the Maid of Orleans, and 
Joan of Hark, and all the curossities of the city, and that we expects he'll 
put his-self in the way to throw his-self at Miss Lizer’s feet, unbeknown 
to the halderman, meaning Sir John. And if you should happing to 
see a young man a tending upon the Count, the Count’s valley de sham, 
Mounseer Lee Rabbit, present my compliments, and Miss Jane Maddox 
begs to harsk after his elth.” hy 

The latter part of this message was delivered as glibly as if it really 
meant nothing more than it expressed; but I determined not to betray 
my feelings, nor manifest any repugnance to the task imposed on me. On 
the contrary; I observed with an air of affected slyness, that I supposed 
the gentleman was in her good : 

“Bless your art, Hadrian, not by no means, leastways nothing by com- 
mon. If I was to fill my edd with all as them young French saye~— DORE 
your parding for one—I should have nothink else to think of. When 
they talks to me, Hadrian, I looks, and smiles, and says nothink, that’s 
my rule.” 

While she was speaking, I had been debating within myself how I was 
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perform the errand to the soi-disant Count de Vaurien, for I was 

hensive he might remember my vicinit to him in the kitchen on the tight 
before, when he was discussing his plans with Monsieur Binoche, but I 
thought the safest plan was, to face it out under cover of extreme 


s 


say he is disguised. 
a” ~ fare are any Andee of manners, Hadrian, you can’t mistake the 
Count, for he’s the finest mannerdest gentleman as ever trod in shoe- 
leather. Howsever, if you wants a sign to know him by, just look for a 
mark over his left eye-brow,—the scar of a wownd received in battle when 
he fit agin the Turks in the West Ingies; it’s a white streak as long as 
my finger, quite a beauty spot. Miss Lizer wouldn’t give nothink for a 
loveyer as hadn’t been in the wars ; it’s so ro-mantic! | 

I doubted very much as to the manner in which the Count obtained 
the scar Miss Maddox spoke of, but I remembered having noticed it while 
he was talking. 

“I think,” said I, “I saw the gentleman last night.” 

*‘ For goodness’ sake, where ?” 

“ Here, in this hotel. He is very tall, and wears large gold ear- 
rings ?”” 

ar To be sure he does, just like a French nobleman. Lord, how clever 
the boy is! When did you see him ?” 

I informed her just as much as suited my purpose, and she was quite in 
raptures with the intelligence I gave. 

“ This will be news for Miss Lizer,” she exclaimed; ‘to think of our 
sleeping under the same roof with the Count. There, Hadrian, you de- 
serves a kiss!” 

It would have been impolitic to have refused what, after all, was wey 
pleasant to receive; for, in spite of my annoyance at her coquetry, 
still thought the lady’s-maid looked very pretty, and we sented on, ap- 
parently, the best — terms, she to report progress to Miss Chubb, 
and I to seek the Count. 

I did not anticipate any great difficulty in discovering him, nor did I 
find any. I guessed he. would be hovering about somewhere in the 
house, and, in fact, I caught sight of him — the porte cochére of the 
hotel. He was leaning with his back against the doorway, in a position 
where he could see all that was going on within as well as without, and 
his wy black eyes seemed to embrace every object at a single glance. 
I looked round to see that no one observed me, and then walked straight 
up to him. 

“‘ If you please, sir,” said I, as innocently as possible, “ is there a gen- 
tleman lives in this town called the Comte i Vaurien ?” 


He started at my question, which came upon him quite unexpectedly, 
but recovering himself, and looking steadfastly at me, he replied in an in- 
different tone, 

* What do you want to know for ?” 
ae Because,” I answered, “if I can find him, I have a message to give 

“Who is it from ?” he asked. 
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“I beg your pardon, sir, but the lady told me I was not to name it to 
any body but the Count.” 

‘* Indeed !"’ said he, with a greater show of interest. ‘The lady said 
so! Well, I am the Count’s particular friend. Who is the lady ?” 

‘¢ Une demoiselle Anglaise,” I returned; “ I don’t know her name, she 
arrived here from Paris last night with her family.” 

‘‘ That's right ; here, step this way, round the corner. The fact is,” 
continued he, in an under-tone, “‘ you see the Count Alfred de Vaurien 
before you. I am not known here by my title, for as I came on a quiet 
shooting excursion into the country, I did not wish to be obsédé, so you 
will call me Monsieur Duval. Now what is your message ?” 

I delivered it, though not exactly as I had been told, and he paused for 
@ moment to consider. Then suddenly addressing me, he said, 

‘¢] think I must have seen you somewhere before! Let me see, were 
you not in the kitchen of this hotel last night ?” 

I replied in the affirmative. 

*‘ Ah, and you had your supper at the table where I was sitting with 
the Baron de Chacornac’s gamekeeper, when we were talking about the 
wolves, and partridges, and wild boars that we are going to shoot to- 
morrow. I dare say you were amused at what we said ?” 

‘I could scarcely hear a word, sir. It might have been about wolves, 
or wild-ducks, or any thing else; for what I did hear I could not under- 
stand. I took you for two foreign gentlemen.” 

“ Do you belong to the family upstairs ?” 

‘¢ Yes, sir.” 

“‘ How long have you been with them ?” 

“‘ Only since yesterday, sir. I was hired at Montl’héry.” 

‘“‘ Are you a native of that place ?” 

As I wished to cut off all antecedents, and there was nobody by to say 
the contrary, I boldly answered, “ Yes.” 

‘Did you hear any thing there yesterday of a—a—an affair—a sort of 
highway robbery in that neighbourhood lately ? They were talking about 
something of the kind in the diligence.” 

“Oh, yes, sir, the night before last. It was my master who was 
robbed, but we were told the brigands had all escaped. However, Sir 
John talks of it wherever he goes, and perhaps they may be caught 

et.” 

The countenance of Monsieur Durastel—the Count or Duval as he 

now called himself—was perfectly impassible, save a slight curl in the 
corner of his mouth, which produced for a moment the sinister expression 
I had previously noticed. 
“‘ Were you ever in Paris ?” continued he, abruptly changing the sub- 
ject. 
ae. Never, sir,” I answered, unhesitatingly ; for I saw how cunningly he 
was trying to sift me. ‘I hope I shall go there one of these days.” 

‘“‘ Who knows !” he replied ; ‘ og I might take a fancy to have 

ou in my service some time or other. You are just the boy for my bog- 
on Do you know any thing about horses ?” 

I could safely say I had been a good deal in the stable. 

“Ah, you would make a tolerable jockei—we will think about it. 
What’s that?” he inquired, suddenly pointing to the wall beside us, 

‘Where, sir; I don’t see any body.” 
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“J mean what's that onthe wall? An affiche of some kind, | faney; 
but I am so short-sighted, I can’t make it out.” 

What he pointed at was a play-bill, announcing a representation for 
that evening, but luckily dv that the question was a:trap to see if 
na oe SS ay 
own i said’ didinotilecow 

“ mieux, pealamendiiiehatiippeiadenttng out a pocket-book, he 

wrote a few lines in pencil, and tearing:-out the leaf twisted it 


a, a three-corned billet, and gave it me without any superscrip- 


wee ‘Take that,” said he, “ and give it to the Sess deciastinegath here 


is a piece de vingt sous.’ 
I did not like to refuse the money; indeed it was more natural that 


I‘should appear glad to get it; besides, after all, it was spoiling the 
Es tians, so I pocketed both the coin and the note and took may departure, 
highly pleased at having gone through the ordeal of our meeting with- 
out exciting any he wes As soon, however, as I was out of sight of 
Monsieur Durastel, I took the liberty of stopping to open the note, and 


read as follows : 


“ Ange de ma vie! 

“Je serai auprés de toi 4 l’heure que tu vas sortir. Tu.me verras 
dans la cathédrale, et nous trouverons le moyen de nous nous entretenir 
un instant. Que le ciel benisse nos amours! Il est si doux, n’est-ce pas, 
d’étre aimé, surtout comme je t'aime? Adieu, cherie, tout a toi pour 


la vie et la mort, 
‘“ ALFRED.” 


It was no part of my project to withhold this sentimental epistle, and in 
a few moments afterwards in was in the hands of Miss Jane, and speedily 
in those of her young mistress. | saw, through the keyhole, that she 
was much agitated by the contents, and much indebted to her pocket- 


dictionary. 
Cuar. X. 


THE VALET DE PLACE—SIR JOHN’S EXPERIENCES—COLONEL DUVAL. 


Sr John Chubb had a habit—characteristic of the English—of rely- 
ing upon his own resources in every kind of emergency, no matter how 
inadequate they might be to the occasion, and he exemplified this pro- 
— im things as well as in great ones. Now, however admirable 
self-reliance may be—and none have been truly great without it—it 
sometimes causes confusion in the ordinary affairs of life. 

The generality of Englishmen who travel on the continent (sans 
dessein, as Voltaire says), know as little about the countries they visit 
(or did so twenty -years acai as if they were divided from them by the 
Atlantic or the Pacific. Their manners and. customs—almost their lan- 

leis aid uite as new to them as those of the inhabitants of Tahiti 

they betray the fact in every thing they do. For a hard- 

headed I honest, sthpininenpeioy idiot, there is no such suspicious fool as John 
Bull. Vain of his presumed wealth, he feels:perfectly certain that each in- 
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dividual he:meets is bent ing him, and he eyes every one with 
distrust. He is so pe EON all his dealidgas: that he invari- 
ably ensures himself a bad name wherever he and the worst of it 
is, he cannot escape ene victimised. No. skilful master of fence ever 
assured his adversary that he was invulnerable ; he, on the contrary, who 
boasts, like the Knglishman, that he is “a match for any of these cussed 
French sharpers,” is pretty sure to be done in the long run. The-decla- 
ration itself is a stimulus to national amour propre, and nen 
worse than our neighbours, we Frenchmen are not fond of being 

with poverty of genius. If, therefore, John Bull gets “done” on his 
travels, you.may rely upon it he has himself to blame quite as much as 
any body else. 

Sir John Chubb was a fine specimen of this class; in his native 
country he was, I doubt not, generous and openshearted enough, accord- 
ing to his fashion, for he was proud of being known for a moneyed man, 
and felt himself, from his magisterial position, on the windy side of the 
law if any attempt were made to impose him there. But in France 
the case was altered. He was no longer the rich merchant on ’Change, 
or the potent alderman on the bench, nothing but the simple individual 
with his indomitable self-reliance, a faculty which he strained to the ut- 
termost, converting generosity and open-heartedness into “yg 
and suspicion. But it was with men only that he measured. quali- 
ties, or I should never have had an opportunity of forming an opinion 
of him; me he looked uponas a mere boy, and could afford, in my case, 
to be liberal in every sense. 

As soon as the party were ready for a sortie of inspection, I was sum- 
moned to the salle. A discussion had evidently been going on, and there 
was a waiter in the room, who, in spite of his natural volubility, was in a 
state of great perplexity. 

Sir John’s face was redder than consisted with perfect coolness or than 
suited the season. He no sooner saw me than he called out, 

“ Here, Roo, tell this chattering jackanapes that we don’t want any 
of his d—d valley de plarces. 1 know very well what they are ;—have 
_ had quite enough of ’em. A set of harpies, them and the commissioners, 
as they call themselves ; take your money out of your pockets with both 
hands and leave you, just where you.Were, as far as being any the. wiser 
goes. I've been talking to this fellow out of my book for this quarter of an 
hour, and yet he pretends, not to understand me. Tell him I’ll be d—d 
if I have'a valley de plarce—my young ladies can’t translate that, or he 
should have known it.long ago.”’ 

It was not necessary for me:to obey Sir John’s instructions literally, 
for by assuming an air and speaking very fast, I put it quite out of his 
power to follow a word I said. 

The waiter, who had been perfectly at a loss to comprehend the mean- 
ing of the storm of passion,;with which Sir John had burst at.the mention 
of valet de place, seemed suddenly enlightened, and with a shrug of his 
shoulders, a whisk of his.napkin, and a comme vous voudrez, as if he 
had no concern in the well-being of any human being on earth, and. that 
all might go hang or drown for aught:he cared, turned round on. his heel 
and left the apartment. 

But Sir John had not quite done with the objects. of his resentment. 

“‘ You're a country boy, Noo, nasidintie the reason'I took you. If you 
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had come to me with the best recommendations in the world as a valley 
de plarce, I wouldn't so much as have looked at you. I'll just tell you 
what happened in Parry—" = 

“Pray, Sir John,” interposed miladi, who till then had been silent. 

“Oh, ! gracious ! now don't,” chimed in the sisters. 

6s mont tongue, wife; silence, girls,” cried the knight, energetic- 
ally ; “1 will tell him, if it’s only to shame these d—d sharking French. 
Look here, Roo ; when first we got to Parry, we put up at a fine hé-tel 
in dela Pay, and the morning after we arrived comes a fine fellor in a 
jemmy kind of a coat covered with fringes and tossells, and whiskered up 
to the eyes, and says he, with as many smiles and bows as would have 
made the fortune of a dancing-master, 

“ ¢ Mounseer desires a valley de plarce ? 

“« « What's that ?” says I. . 

«Somebody, sare, vot shall show you every ting dat is vorth seeing 
in Parry, vidout your taking de trobble to use your own eyes de least bit 
in de vorid,’ that was the manner of his lingo. 

*«« Well,’ says I, in reply, ‘ that’s convenient, at any rate. Pray what 
may your name be, and how much do you expect for the job ?” 

“* My name, sare,’ says he, ‘is Alexis, and for de littel payment I beg 

ou will not speak of dat. It shall be just vot you please, according as 
i give satisfaction.’ 

‘Well, this seemed above board and honourable, and as my females 
seemed to be taken with the looks of the fellow, I agreed to let him 
come. He was active enough, there’s no denying that; hired us a car- 
riage, rode on the box with the coachman, got tickets for us at all the 
theatres, went with us to all the sights, and whenever we dined at a 
caffy, which we did pretty nearly every day, his dinner was always 
charged in the bill. He took us to the Goblins, to Pairleyshays, to Ver- 
sails, the Tooleries, Sin Cloo, the Pally Royal, Sin Denny, the Elephant, 
and God knows where he didn’t take us, until we'd seen every thing 
there was to be seen in Parry. When this was all over, and we were 

retty well tired of going about, he used to come of a morning, bob his 

ead into the room, and jabber something in his broken way about having 
the honour of attending upon something, and as he got no answer from 
me, away he used to go as if the devil had kicked him. Well, would 

ou believe it—I dare say you wouldn’t, though you are a Frenchman— 
when I came to pay my last bill at that hotel, what do you think I found 
stuck down in it as one of the principal items ? 

“ ¢ Valley de plarce poor troy moy at ten frongs per joor, nine hundred 
and twenty frongs!’ It’s as true as you're there. And I'd been riding 
this whiskered fellow about, and giving him dinners and shows, and five 
frong pieces, and all manner of things, and then after all to be let into 
the tune of pretty nigh forty pound for his capering and parleyvooing. I 
kicked up a row at the hotel, and said I’d be d—d if I paid it, but it was 
a cursed imposition and what not ; but the girls here got frightened, and 
my lady cried, and the man who kept the hotel said something about the 
Commissary de Police, and a parcel of stuff besides, so I paid the money 
and there was an end on’t.. But catch me ever having a valley de plarce 
again, and I’d give you leave to eat me.” 

Such were the words, as nearly as I can recollect, in which Sir John 
detailed the cause of his dislike to a class of personages, without whose aid 
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as no doubt he afterwards found, he could wept on than a seaman 
without chart or com The grievance of which he complained was 
at this moment so fresh in his memory, that the mere mentionof a cicerone 
threw him into a perfect frenzy. course, therefore, we sallied forth 
without a guide, Sir John leading the way with the Manuel du Voyageur 
in one hand, and aplan of the city of Orleans in the other, having me at 
his elbow to decipher the names of the streets and ask questions of eve 

body we met. The ladies of the party, accompanied by Miss Maddox, fol- 
lowed close on our footsteps, and presented one of those groups so often 
seen in the publie places of continental eities, a glance at which is suffi- 
cient to enakils the spectator at once to oe them to be of English 
origin. A proper guide from the hotel would have saved us all much 
trouble, and at any rate, have scared away the idle vagabonds who volun- 
teered their services at every corner, and who, eau of the stern yet 
unintelligible “ Je ne voolly par de conductor” of Sir John, hemmed us 
in-on every side, and actually fought for what they conceived a lawful 
prize. It was of no use my telling them that we were thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the city, for it was only too evident that we were perfect 


strangers in it, those in the foremost rank grinned at my assertion, while 


the discomfitted who held back, for fear of cuffs from their brethren, every 
now and then set up a shout of “ God dem Anglais.” 

Thus accompanied and guided against our will by a coterie of dirty 
rascals, we arrived at the portals of the Cathedral ; there our train di- 
minished, but two or three of the most pertinacious insisted on entering 
with us, despite my assurance that monsieur never gave any thing to people 
who forced themselves on him. With these a contest arose as soon as 
we got within the walls, one fellow seizing hold of Sir John’s arm to drag 
him one way, and anéther taking violent possession of Lady Chubb to 
turn her steps in an opposite direction. Miladi half screamed, the girls 
looked alarmed, Sir John resisted manfully to free himself from his ad- 
hesive guide, and a row was-on the point of desecrating the sacred fane 
when a tall stranger approaching with offers of assistance, caused the 
ciceroni to release their hold and slink out of the Cathedral. 

The countenance of the new comer was familiar to me, though I 
could not at first recal where I had seen him before, the change in his 
costume and general appearance being so great ; but as I attentively 
examined his features, I detected a very peculiar smile, and pare up: 
wards I saw the trace of a deep scar over his left eye, which left no doubt 
in my mind that the individual ‘was no other than M. Durastel, alias 
Duval, alias the Count Alfred de Vaurien. 

He was now attired in a complete undress military uniform ; he wore a 
long blue frock-coat buttoned closely up to the throat, and reaching below 
the knee ; red trowsers, brass spurs, which jingled musically as he trod the 
marble floor ; a small sword hung from a frog belt by his side, and he 
held a neat shako in one hand ; his head was bare, and displaying a 
luxuriant mass of waving black hair, which corresponded in hue with 
large favoris, and a pair of long moustaches; on his left breast he wore 
the ribbon and cross of the legion of honour. 

Having dismissed the intrusive guides in a very a manner, and 
bowing first to the ladies and then to Sir John, he requested in the politest 
accents to know if he could be of any further service. 

Sir John stared, partly in surprise at the sudden apparition of so distin- 
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guished a person, and’partly because he did not know what he said. I 
was on the point of interpreting, when Sir John whispered, 

“| say, oneaee —, ?” + 

My explanation relieved him; but as there was no precedent in: his 
book for “speaking to an officer in church,” he replied in: his. own 


na eaies mounseer; that’s to say, captain. I’m very much 
obleeged' to you. A little more, and we should have been hurried to 
death by those God forgive me, I was just going to swear in church, 
though for that matter,’ ie added, aside, “as it isn’t a Protestant 
church, I don’t suppose I could have been taken up for it!” 

The officer smiled when he heard English spoken, but waited patiently 
till Sir John’s lips had ceased to move. : 

“Ah!” said he, in a dialect which I am afraid 1 cannot do justice 
to ; “so you are Angleesh. Yas, might have known dat’ vidout hearin 
von vord; de handsomeness of de ladies ; here he made a low bow 
round, to take in all four, from Lady Chubb to her femme de chambre ; 
“and de noble looks of monsieur,” and this time he bowed exclusively 
to Sir John ; ‘‘ shall have tell me de troots.” 

This is a civil chap,” said the knight, in an under tone to his wife. 
“Though he speaks devilish queer English; but, poor fellows, they 
can’t help it. 

“Happy to make your acquaintance, sir,” he continued, addressing 
the officer; “proud and happy, sir; my name is Sir John Chubb, Al- 
derman of Portsoken Ward, and late Lord Mayorof London. Allow me 
to introduce Lady Chubb, Miss Chubb, and Miss Caroline Chubb, my 
fam de sham, and my currier. May I ask the favour of your name, 
nothing like knowing who one’s friends are !” 

In reply the officer presented a card on which was engraved : 

“ Le Coronet Duvat; 
3me Chevaux Légers.” 

Sir John scrutinised the inscription, muttering to himself half-aloud 
as he did so: “‘Colonel, hey! I called him captain. ‘Colonel Duval, 
three me.’ What the deuce is this? ‘ She—shev—shove—shoveox 
Lee-jers ;’ that’s the place where he lives, I suppose,—answers perhaps 
to Barbican, or Finsbury-square. Colonel! well, for the matter of that, 
I’m a colonel too, when we're called out. A brother officer, I see ;” and 
here he held out his hand, and gave his new acquaintance a very friendly 

ing, which the other was not backward in returning. 

“Ah, ah!” said the latter, “Sare Chubb is in de army also. Vot 
regimen he belong to ?” 

“ City light horse,” said the ex-lord mayor in a pompous tone. 

“Dat is fonny,” exclaimed the colonel, wrinkling up his forehead, 
and causing his moustaches to form a straight line right across his face, so 
intense was'the force of his grin ; “dat is ver fonny: It is my own arm ; 
I'm in de light horses.” And to give effect to the assertion, he thumped 
his own breast two or three times, and pointed to the word on the card, 
which had puzzled Sir John. 

“ Oh, that means ‘light horse,’ does it? I can’t see why they should 
have'such strange words for things in this country. But it’s the way 
with all of them. Give me you plain, honest, downright, matter-of-fact 
words, such as we have in England, any body can understand them. 
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Well,. colonel, we've only just arrived from Parry, on our way down to 
the Middy, as you call it. Youknow Parry, I suppose?” 

“Ah! mon Dieu,” replied the colonel; “si je connais Paris! If | 
know him! I was bring up dere from a littel boy.” 

“Well, now I look at you,” said Sir John, “I think I must have seen 
you there somewhere.” 

“‘It is ver prob-abble,” returned Colonel Duval, drily, at the same 
time taking a pinch of snuff, and offering his box. 

“No, thankee ; I never snuff, except after dinner, constitutionally. 
Yes, you features are quite familiar to me.” 

“‘] have been told I resemble great many peoples. But it is: not 
every body dat discovers de likenesses.” 

From the first moment of the introduction I had been watching Miss 
-Chubb and the lady’s maid, to see if they manifested any signs of intel- 

igence confirmatory of my more than suspicions ; but the military cos- 

tume and the false moustaches had quite Teostuéd them, as they had the 
rest of the family ; and though Miss Maddox cast occasional glances of 
admiration at the gallant light dragoon, the eyes of her mistress were 
continually wandering round the cathedral in search of Count Alfred 
Vaurien. 

But the tone of the colonel’s voice, in his last observation, and the 
emphasis which he laid on the word “every body,” attracted her atten- 
tion, and as she looked up, a rapid and expressive glance from the speaker 
revealed her lover. 

She was so much taken by surprise, that the exclamation, “Oh, gra- 
cious !”’ escaped from her lips, and both Sir John and Lady Chubb turned 
sharply round to inquire what was the matter. 

“Oh, no—no—nothing, papa,” returned the young lady, “only I was 
so struck ; I thought—there was something so very—it’s such a wonder- 
fully fine building, isn’t it, mamma?—don’t you think so, Caroline?” 

“Oh, got off into your raptures again,” said her father. ‘ Well, I 
dare say it is a fine building—not half so large as St. Paul's though. 
Perhaps, colonel, you could point out some of the monuments.” 

“Vid pleasure, Sare Chubb. Vill miladi and dese demoiselles do me 
de honor ?” 

As | was equally a stranger in Orleans with the rest of the party, I 
could not tell whether the mutilated description which the colonel gave of 
the cathedral were correct or otherwise, He pointed out the pictures of a 

many saints, crossed himself, and knelt before one or two shrines, 
and related, appropriately enough, the legend of St. Nicholas to Sir John, 
who was an attentive listener, though he seemed very much bewildered 
by the gallant officer’s account of the manner in which the tubfull of 
little children at the saint’s feet were brought to life, and could not un- 
derstand what was the connexion between the saint and bon-bons, or, as 
he translated them, “ lollypops.” 

I have forgotten the greater part of what was said; but I remember 
our military guide pointed out a part of the building which, in the wars 
of the League, had been converted into a stable for the Huguenot ca- 
valry ; at tae mention of which Sir John, who appeared to have taken a 
violent fancy for the colonel, give him a poke in the ribs with his cane, 


and said the French were sad dogs. 
The colonel-made a hypocritical grimace, and answered ; 
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“ Yes, ve is ver aie me tnnrocly dogs surtout dans les affaires de 


cour ;” and as he said this, he looked expressively at Miss Chubb, who 
responded to the by a low sigh. But if a shade of sorrow clouded 
the brow of Miss Chubb, it was not so with her attendant, and I heard 
her in whispers dealing out that confidential encouragement which her 
class are always so fond of administering. 

The interior of the Cathedral was seen, but the colonel showed no dis- 
position to separate himself from the company he had so accidentally 
joined ; neither did Sir John exhibit any wish to rid of one who had 
not only already served, but who might still be useful to him. It was evi- 
dently a part of the colonel’s plan, thoroughly to ingratiate himself with 
Sir John. before he made too ostensible a demonstration elsewhere, and, 
except an occasional telegraphic communication to his inamorata, at an 
unobserved moment, and a proper degree of deference to miladi, he de- 
voted himself exclusively to the English knight. His game, no doubt, 
would have been very different, had he not succeeded so well with the 
father ; as it was, he made him the point de mire, and engrossed him 
completely. 

From the Cathedral we went to the Museum, to the house of Joan of 
Are, to that of Agnes Sorel, and to twenty other places, which the tra- 
veller who remembers Orleans, will readily recal. Still the colonel was 
our guide,—attentive to all, but more particularly to Sir John, and it was 
not with surprise, though with much regret, 1 heard the latter invite 
him to go back to the hotel and take what he called “ pot-luck,” with 
them. It was in vain that I attempted to engage Sir John’s attention. 
He was proud of the opportunity of every now and then correcting the 
English of his guide, and whenever I approached him, he imperiously, 
‘as civic dignitaries and people of all conditions who think they don’t 
stand in need of proffered services are wont to do—desired me not to 
trouble him. I accordingly fell to the rear, and amused myself, rather 
with the novelties which met my view at every fresh place we visited, 
than devoted myself to the care of a person who seemed not to know how 
to appreciate my devotion. 


Cnuap. XI. 


THE BARON DE BIFFE—THE REVELATION—THE CATASTROPHE. 


As we entered the Hotel de la Poste, after having thoroughly ex- 
plored the good city of Orleans, a man issued from the porte cochére 
whom I at once recognised as Monsieur Binoche, and whom his friend 
had described to me as the gamekeeper of the Baron de Chacornac. As 
he ed by ina kind of meditative mood, with one hand on his chin, 
which he was thoughtfully smoothing down between his finger and thumb, 
though I detected in the corner of his eye a signal of intelligence di- 
rected towards the colonel,—the latter started with assumed astonish- 
ment, and rushing up to him, abruptly disturbed his meditation by tap- 
ping him briskly on the shoulder. 

he stranger turned suddenly, gazed at him for an instant with sur- 
prise, then seeming suddenly to recognise an old friend, opened his arms ; 
the colonel extended his, and the next moment they were locked in each 
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each other’s embrace, profusely distributing those accolades in which my 


countrymen delight. 
Released from the hug of friendship, they mutually exclaimed, 
‘Comment donc! c’est toi A ” 


‘¢ Mon cher Gustave! quel bo i 
And then they rushed again into each other's arms. 


These must be very dear friends, said I to myself, to be so glad to 
meet after so short an absence ; for the whole affair appeared so ge- 
nuine, that it almost red me as to the identity of the parties. 

Meantime, Sir John Chubb seemed lost in amazement, and the ladies 
also looked with wonder on the scene. 

‘«¢ What the devil’s all this ?” said the former. 

“ Pardon, Sare Chubb,” cried Colonel Duval, “my emotion at de 
sight so inattendu of my ver dearest fren, de olest fren I have in de 
vorid. Ve have not meet dese ten year. I owe my life to my fren. 
Permit me to have de honor of present him. Le Baron de Biffe,—Sare 
Chubb, Miladi Chubb, Mademoiselle Chubb, Mademoiselle Caroline 
Chubb. Ah ! que je suis heureux! ” 

Once more Sir John repeated the phrase of “ proud and happy,” 
which seemed to be the regular formula into which his sentiments were 
moulded at every fresh introduction. But having done so, he turned to 
Lady Chubb, and I heard him say, 

Did you hear what the colonel called him, my lady ? It’s the oddest 
name I’ve heard since we’ve been in France. Baron of Beef! Dammee, 
if I should have expected to have met with that out of Guildhall! He 
does not look like one though. A little too much of the soup meagre 
about him, though he’s not quite so froggy as most of ’em.” 

Le Baron de biffe (whose title, by-the-by, was stolen from Auvergne, 
numbers of the name being found in the neighbourhood of Clermont), 
lost no time in making the agreeable to his new acquaintance, and though 
not particularly refined in his manners, nor very perfectly understood, as 
he only spoke French, succeeded so well, that Sir John thought he could 
do no less than extend to him the invitation to dine which he had given 
to the colonel. It was very readily accepted, and in a short time a ve 
lively party were seated at table, the champagne flowing freely, and Sir 
John doing ample justice to his own hospitality, for the heat and fatigue 
had made him uncommonly thirsty, an accident which frequently be 
British travellers in the summer. He soon became excited under the in- 
fluence of the wine, talked a good deal without listening, laughed at, as 
well as with, the colonel, and delivered himself of several pungent witti- 
cisms at the expense of the baron’s title,—missiles which fell quite 
harmless, as not one syllable of what he said was intelligible to that 
nobleman. It would have made no difference, if the baron had perfectly 
understood every word he said, for, apart from his philosophic tempera- 
ment, the readiness with which he pledged Sir John showed that he had 
no desire to stint the source from whence his entertainer’s wit and spirits 
had their origin. On him these numerous rasades produced not the 
slightest effect ; like the light soil on which the grape of Champagne is 
grown, he absorbed the fluid without any change being apparent. He 
was evidently a seasoned vessel, and without doubt accustomed to more 
fiery potations. ‘The gallant colonel was more sparing, his head being 
probably not so strong as that of his friend ; indeed, he adverted to a 
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sabre-wound, which he said he had received in the pass of the 
and pointed to the scar above his eye in corroboration: of. the as 
excuse for not j in every bumper proposed by Sir John ; but, if he 
at all teem rg he ed his attentions to the ladies, and, 

between Lady Chubb and Miss Eliza, was so assiduously attentive 
to the mamma, that it was:out of her power to detect any intelligence 


w 


Trocadero 
fact, 


‘between her polite neighbour and her daughter. 


As my services were required in the room, I was an attentive witness 

of every thing that was going on; and the later it grew, the more im- 

nt 1 became to unburden myself of the secret of my discovery, 
which it was s0 important I should communicate to Sir John. 

I regretted that I had not warned him of the plot against him the 
moment | became aware of it, but I could not have. foreseen that such 
impediments to my doing so would have been thrown. in the way. 

At last a chance seemed to offer. 

The room in which the dinner had taken place was on the ground- 
floor at the back of the hotel, and opened out upon a garden with a strip 
of green sward at the bottom, bordered by lilacs and acacias. It was 
pronounced a lovely place of retreat in the cool of the evening, and 
thither the ladies adjourned, accompanied by the Baron de Biffe and 
Colonel Duval. Sir John said he would join them presently, as he 
wished “to settle this light French stuff with some good, strong brand 
and-water,” the materials for making which were brought him, and he 

leisurely to enjoy it. 
took aelnaee of this opportunity, and under the pretence of assist- 
ing to remove some of the things from the table, I busied myself so near 
as we be able to speak to him unheard by any one outside. 

‘“‘T have something particular to say to you, Sir John,” I observed. 

* Have you?” ~~ replied, with a hiccough, which betrayed the effect 
the wine had had on him. “Out with it then, Roo, my boy, for I’m fond 
of. any thing’ particular,—especially ‘ London particular.’ ” 

**] don’t understand what that means, sir,” I answered, “but I want you 


‘to understand me. Do you know who the gentlemen are that have dined 


with *“ 
« ‘em? Of course, ldo. One of ‘em is the Baron of Beef, a 


ar Lord Mayor's acquaintance; the other’s my excellent friend 
eres s-his-name of the City Light Horse! I know ‘em as well 
0 ” 

» DNot uite, sir,” I replied, ‘‘though I only know them for what they 
are not; the rest I'can give a good. guess at.” 

“ What should make you, Roo,” said Sir John, after taking a long and 
almost suffocating pull at his brandy-and-water, ‘what should make you 
bother yourself with guessing, when I tell you what's the fact.” 

“ But it is:not the fact, Sir Ym Those two persons are no more 
barons or colonels: than I am. ped at the same table with them m 
the kitchen of this very house ame ig last night, and heard their real 
names and all about them. The beer: s name is Binoche, and the 


*colonel’s Durastel. They’re the very men that made the attempt to rob 


u at he ain rn before last, and they mean to try again 
leave Orleans,—and worse than that 
ttre you nae Gro terrupted me, with a loud laugh. 





~eetlah good !” he exclaimed, “as if I didn’t know a military 
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man or a chief baron the moment I. set on him. ~Ha! ha! he! 
—devilish' good, that !” Then his:mood: suddenly changing and 

“suceeeding to tipsy mirth. “What the devil do you mean; Mr: Reo? 
‘Do you'think I'm drunk that come and: tell me this: pack: of 

dammed nonsense? Drunk, i ! I’m as sober as you are, you jack- 
anapes,” and with an unsteady hand he: lifted the to his: lips, 
finished it, poured out some more, ‘spilling half of it on the table, and 

‘then asked me‘again what I meant. 

_ “T mean what I say, Sir John; and I hope you:will believe me. That 
Monsieur Durastel—Colonel Duval as he himself—he that’s: now 
waltzing with Miss Chubb on the grass, is the same person as the man 
you knew in Paris, Count Alfred de Vaurien.” 

I had touched a sensitive part at last. Sir John stared:at me withall 
his might, and I went on : 

‘‘ Yes, sir, and the Baron or Binoche:is his confederate. I overheard 
their conversation, and as sure as you sit there they intend to rob:you 
and carry off Mam’selle Chubb.” 

Sir John’s face had changed to'a great variety of hues while I was 
speaking, a rich purple finally predominating. 

“A pret-ty k-k-kettle of f-f-fish!” at length he stuttered. ‘Is that 
f-fellow Count Al-fred de Baron of beef or saddle o’ mutton or what d’ye 
eallem! Hey! Whothe devil told youthat? Samewhiskers! Yes; 
thick as'a fuzz bush—a goos’b’ry bush, or any other bush. Talking of 
goos'b’ries, this champagne has played old goos’b’ry with me. Clever 
fellow that colonel, d—d scoundrel, I dare say. Who are you looking 
at in that way, you r-ras-cal R-r-roo-oo, or whatever your name is. 
Here, take some brandy-and-water.”’ 

As he spoke he pushed his glass across the table, but before it was 
quite beyond arm’s length he snatched it back again and emptied: the 
contents at a draught. This last dose was too much for him ; he: had 
searcely swallowed it before his head fell back in his chair and his arms 
dropped heavily by his side. 

I was exceedingly alarmed, and rushed towards him, fearing that-he 
was stricken with apoplexy, but I soon found that he was only irretriev- 
ably drunk. Ishook him and tried all I could to rouse him, but in vain; 

‘he merely muttered a few broken sentences of which I could only distin- 
‘guish such words as “rob, —Lizzy,—have ’em up;—lord mayor,—tread- 
-mill,—Joan of Arc,—and champagne,” which indicated the course: his 
thoughts had taken when he had no longer the power to direct them toany 


What to do now I knew not. My warning had: come:too late and 

I had not been able to give it sooner. Miss Chubb’s head was 
evidently turned by the specious arts of her interested admirer, and. I 
feared there was nothing to prevent her from falling into his toils ; her 
maid was gained over; her sister, with all her intelligence, was little 
more than a child; Lady Chubb was a weak, foolish woman, and Sir 
John, at this moment, an incapable drunkard. Yet, if I hesitated: or 
suffered the night to go by, the mischief would in all probability be done. 
Still, what course was I to pursue ? I durst not openly accuse Durastel 
‘and Binoche, and I was completely a stranger to every bedy in the:place. 
Suddenly I remembered that the cook spoken good-naturedly to:me 
when he gave me my supper, and I duleapieahen would be the best. person 
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to tell my story to. As the in the garden were too much engaged 

in flirtation to take notice of my departure (I except Miss Caroline who 

was sitting under a tree looking at her sister dancing, and do not except 

Lady to whom the attentions of Monsieur Binoche seemed very 

—— I quietly left the room, leaving Sir John in the happy state of 
vion to which his intemperance had a him. 

I was not long in finding the cook, for labours of the day were 
suspended, and he was pt en in the evening breeze on a stone 
bench in the basse-cour, probably meditating some surprising stroke of 
art in his exciting metier, whose parturition was greatly aided by a short 

ipe which he calmly smoked. Though addressed of course as ‘“‘ Monsieur 
e Chef” his real name I learnt wes Welle Chassepot ; he was a native of 
Orleans, and might be said to know almost every man, woman, and child 
in it. He was a little wrinkled man with black twinkling eyes, a very 
yellow skin, and a very wide mouth, in whose tendency to curve up- 
wards his good-humoured disposition declared itself. 

Little introductory matter was needed to propitiate him. I gave him 
a brief outline of my own position, and as much as was necessary of the 
history of the family with which I was engaged. I told him all that 
happened since we left Bourg la Reine, detailed the ne, of the 
attack on the road, and the nature of the conversation between Durastel 
and Binoche. 

“Ce sont deux fameux gredins!” exclaimed the lively old man when 
he heard me out; ‘nom d'une fricassée, mais c'est une affaire de police! 
Tiens, mon petit Adrien. I am just the very man that can help you. 
My wife’s cousin, Jules Flandrin, is in the Maréchaussée—we will go to 
him, and he will put every thing to rights in a twinkling.” 

Off went his white nightcap and apron; he disappeared for a mo- 
ment, and came out again completely en bourgeois, as smart and dapper 
an elderly gentleman as one would wish to see, a véritable cordon bleu, 
at home either in kitchen or court. We had some distance to go, and 
many narrow streets to wind our way through before we arrived at the 
residence of Monsieur Flandrin. That dignitary, a tall, stout man, who 
seemed rather slow of comprehension (perhaps owing to his being 
awakened from an agreeable evening siesta), but at _ brought his 
faculties to bear on the state of the ‘case, and when fully master of its 
bearings, roused himself up to take the necessary measures. He pro- 
ceeded with us to the chef de police, where I made my deposition, and 
a sufficient number of the myrmidons of justice being placed under his 
orders, we returned to the Hotel de Ja Poste. Monsieur Felix Chasse- 
pot, who had the means of ingress at all hours, took us round to a private 
entrance, and the gentlemen of the police spread themselves round the 
building, two or three being stationed in the Place du Martroy, and the 
remainder in the court-yard and garden. It was by this time late, the 
deep tones of the cathedral bell striking eleven as we finished planting 
our men, and all was silent in the hotel. Accompanied by two picked 
men, and the old chef, who would not be left behind, Flandrin and I 
noiselessly entered the building to reconnoitre. We listened at the foot 
of the staircase, and presently could distinguish the rustle of silken 


-dresses, and the light step of female feet as they hastily swept along the 


corridor. A deep whisper was then audible, followed by the tread of 
heavier footsteps, and slowly and cautiously three persons descended the 
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staircase. A skylight above revealed their figures as they passed beneath 
it, and we saw a tall man leading a lady, and another fo owing. We 
lay so closely concealed that it was impossible for them to perceive any 
one, and their feet were on the steps leading into the porte cochére when 
I whispered to Flandrin, “ C’est lui.” His sabre was quickly drawn, and 
his disengaged hand on the collar of the male fugitive, who started and 
struggled—a pistol flashed in the 7 and the next moment, amidst the 
shrieks of the females, a hea on the pavement, the clashing of 
boots and spurs, and not a few deep-mouthed execrations, intimated 

the capture had been effected. . As soon as the party had begun to de- 
scend the staircase, Monsieur Chassepot foreseeing the result, had dis- 
appeared for a light, and was back with it before the conflict was well 


over. The prisoner was Colonel Duval—his companions Miss Chubb - 


and Miss Jane Maddox. 

We had scarcely time to assure ourselves of the fact before a tremen- 
dous roaring was heard, proceeding from the upper part of the hotel, and 
a voice which I recognised as that of Sir John, shouting to its fullest 
extent : 

‘“‘Help! help! fire! thieves! murder! Volloors! volloors! Damme, 
here’s at you!” 

The remainder of the police-officers rushed into the hotel, and we 
made for the place from Fst the noise proceeded. A singular spec- 
tacle peers itself. Sir John was in his night-shirt, with clenched 
fists aiming random blows at a man who was dressed, and who defended 
himself with one hand, while with the other he held a small portmanteau 
tightly grasped under his arm. 

On the approach of the lights with the gendarmerie, waiters, and 
femmes de chambres of the hotel, the robber made a rush to the window, 
threw out the portmanteau, and clinging to a cord which he had pre- 
viously made fast, disappeared through the casement with the agility of 
a cat. His manoeuvre, however, was of no avail, for the officers who 
had been posted outside were ready to receive him, and he had hardly 
reached the bottom before the Baron de Biffe, alias the forgat Binoche 
was also in custody. 











THE IRISH GIRL.—A PORTRAIT. 
BY J. L. FORREST, ESQ. 


A SILVER voice, and an eye of light, 

Like a brilliant star on a cloudless night ; 
And a brow of beauty, high and fair, 
Unfurrow’'d by time, untouch’d by care ; 
And a form, cast in that perfect mould 
Which sculptors chisell’d in days of old ! 


But it is not in these the beauty lies, 

That wins all hearts, and attracts all eyes ; 

’Tis theminp within, whose sparkling grace 
Shines out through each line of that joyous face ; 
And sweetly sheds, o’er the radiant whole, 

A halo of light in rich beams of soul ! 
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ASCENT OF THE TIGRAS. 
By W. Francis Ainsworth, Ese. 


I—START WITH A MAIL FOR TURKISH ARABIA. 
‘Anmep with a home mail and despatches for the British Resident in 
Turkish Arabia, the steamer Huphrates quitted Mohammera on the 18th 
of ‘December, and arrived the same day at Bassora. As the first object 
was to deliver the despatches of the British Residency, it was ! 
toascend the river Tigris as far as Baghdad, and a passage to that: city 


was: to M. ‘Fontanier, French Consul at Bassora. Before the 


Residency in Turkish Arabia was removed from. Bassora. to 

dad, the last who enjoyed that honourable position erected a kind 

of eountry residence or mansion, a few miles to the northward of the 
pee and in the midst of palm groves and perpetual marshes. Wild 
‘rioted in the gardens, insects and reptiles innumerable haunted the 
halls and parlours, yet notwithstanding these drawbacks, Colonel Est- 


court’ had repaired thither with his invalided assistants, to enjoy an atmo- 
here possibly a trifle less unwholesome and asphyxiating shan that of 
Hateiet itself, : 


Il.——-DEATH OF THE CHIEF ENGINEER. 


Hitherto we had had much less sickness since we had been float, than 
we. had.experienced during the toil and exposure of the transport. We 
had, ind almost all of us shaken off the malaria which was ever recur- 
rent. on the plains, of Syria, but this malady was exchanged, as we de- 
scended.the river, for one of greater severity, the black bilious fever, 
similar to what is met with on the great rivers of India. The few cases 
that. manifested themselves on the Euphrates, yielded, however, readily to 
medical treatment. But. by this time, although our trip to the Persian 
Galf was kr a a to us, and Mohammera was the most healthy 
station at the mouth of the river ; complaints which had hitherto borne a 

ingering character, assumed a more formidable aspect, from their previous 

long duration, the unfavourable period of the year, and the navigation of 
dolor delta of the rivers. The chief engineer had long been a sufferer 
from that most insidious complaint in tropical countries, abscess of the 
liver, to the disadvantages of a climate with which he was totally unac- 
customed, he added that of being confined by his duties to the close, hot 
air of the engine-room, during the greater part of the day. The cus- 
tomary treatment in such cases had no effect in arresting the progress of 
the disease, and the re-ascent of the river was not to be contemplated 
under such circumstances without serious apprehensions. His fate, how- 
ever, was sealed almost unexpectedly. The abscess burst.inwardly while 
the poor man was lying asleep off Rie and he sank without waking, 
without, indeed, almosta sigh. 

The next day we touched at Makil, the before-mentioned unenviable 
country mansion, to take on board Colonel Estcourt and Corporal Green- 
hill, the latter brought to death’s. door by the fever of the country, and 
here, in the grove-adjacent to the British Residency, we buried our 
unfortunate engineer—a quiet, unpresuming man, who perished in the 
prime of life, leaving a wile and family at Liverpool to deplore his loss. 
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Ill. —THE RIVER TIGRIS. 
This melancholy duty we started for. Kornah, at the junction 


of the rivers Euphrates and Tigris, and turning into the latter began for.: 


the first time that such a thing had ever been attem to navigate 
with steam power, a river not ‘without interest nor fame—twin sister 
indeed to the Euphrates—in its ee opts. 

en in his little —— on rivers, tells ate a Indian nymph, 

esiboea by name, who was passionately, | god. Dion 
etme = won till the hiitaed tonal oon — cada 
compelled her-by fear to allow him to carry her across the river, which 
from this circumstance obtained the name of Tigris. But the fabulous 
explanation of the classical name of the river.is not borne out by its. more: 
ancient name of Digla in the Arameean i in Zend, and Tegera.in 
Pehivi) from whence its modern name of DisLag in Arabic ; expressive 
of its rapidand arrowy character (Sanscrit tigra sharp, swift—éir an arrow, 
Persian). Strabo (ii. 527) and Pliny (Hist. Nat., vi. 27), were aware 
that in the language of Media, Tigris signified arrow. When the Hebrews 
introduced the Tigris into the Scriptures, as one of the four rivers of 
Paradise, under the name of Hid-dekel (Gen. ii. 14; Dan, x. 4) they 
committed the some pleonasmas we do when we say the Al-coran or King 
Pharoah. Hid, being a prefix denoting rapidity, to dekel which already 
conveyed figuratively the same idea. 

On a Babylonian cylinder which has been engraved in Mr. John 
Landseer’s “‘ Saban Researches,’ we see a very simple, bearded figure, 
wrapped from head to foot in the winter robe, pouring forth water.in two 

te streams, from a vase, on a small globe or star without rays. 
This Mr. Landseer considers to represent that star of the first magnitude, 
which the Arabians have called Fomalhaut, and which retaining its 
Arabian name, still occupies the very place in the sphere where the stream 
from the pitcher, or Situla, of Aquarius, ends at present; this fact of the 
fluxion from the vase of the water bearer ending at Fomalhaut, having 
undergone not the slightest alteration in descending from the Chaldean 
ages to the present. 

In this figure, which may be pronounced with confidence to be the 
Babylonian Aquarius, two streams flow from the same vase, as, according 
to the ancients, the Euphrates and Tigris both issued from Mount Taurus, 
to unite again at their extremities. This sculptured metaphor possesses 
greater simplicity ‘than the Egyptian Aquarius, as it is represented 
in the celebrated zodiacs of Esneh and Denderah, with an urn.in.either 
hand, emblematic of the Nile, one river. flowing from two sources. 

The Assyrian Aquarius was thus distinct from the Eeyptio, and 
being the most simple of the two, it was possibly also the ‘most an- 
cient ; and the introduction of a symbol indigenous to the country, and 
certainly not transplanted or adopted from any other country, into the 
celestial constellations, is, in very singleness of interpretation, one of the 
earliest effusions of a primeval poetry and science united.* 


* On some of the medals which were struck in commemoration of the subjec- 
tion of the Parthians by Trajan, we see the emperor attired in military vestments, 
with a spear and parazonium, standing in the attitude of a conqueror, with his left 
foot on a vanquished foe, who, by the crenated mitre: and the trousers, appears to 
unite, in one figure, the symbols of an oriental sovereign and ofa province. On 
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IV.--THE JESAYIR, OR ISLAND DISTRICTS. 


The districts which neighbour the embouchure of the Tigris, are, on 
both sides, a succession of islands, marshes, and water channels, natural 
and artificial, Hence are these districts designated by the Arabs as the 
“ Jesaym,” or “islands.” To the east, the waters are’ derived from 
the river Kherkhah, better known as the classical Choaspes, which has its 
sources near Hamadan, on the Persian uplands, flows through the moun- 
tains of Kurdistan, and then sweeps past the ruins of Susa, to flow in 
part into the is, but, by its main stream, into the Shat el Arab, a few. 
miles below the junction of the Euphrates and Tigris rivers. Thus, in 
reality, three large rivers mingle their waters at pretty nearly the same 
locality. At the point of junction of the Kherkhah and Shat el 
Arab, there is a wretched village, called Suweib. Since the period. I 
write about, the Kherkhah has been explored by steam, for a distance of 
ten miles, when it was found to divide into a number of small channels, 
through which the vessel could not be taken without much difficulty. 

At a distance of a little upwards of forty miles up the course of the 
same river, is a small Perso-Arab town, called Hawisah, and which pos- 
sesses much interest, as being the place of abode of a few of the small 
number of Sabzans, or Christians of St. John, estimated altogether at. 
about six thousand, that are still to be met with in these countries. 


V.-— THE SABZANS, OR CHRISTIANS OF ST. JOHN. 


The attested existence of this so-called tribe of Sabzans, in Chaldea. 
and Susiana, naturally recalls to mind the memory of the learned men 
who diffused an early science over all Asia, till their altars at Babylon 
were overthrown by the Magians. The mere name is, however, a thing 
to mislead as much as to assist in the inquiry. It is well-known, for ex- 
wwe che in our authorised version of the Scriptures, the term is applied 
to different tribes ; to the Sebaiim, descendants of Seba, who settled 
in Ethiopia ; to the Shebaiim, the descendants of Sheba, son of Jocktan ; 
the Sabai of the Greeks and Romans, who settled in Arabia Felix ; and, 
lastly, to the Shebans, a horde of Badawin marauders, in the days of Job. 
The proper name, as Gesenius has pointed out, in an excursus in his 
translation of Isaiah, “ On the Astral Worship of the Chaldeans,” of 
the Chaldean Star-worshippers, ought to be rendered Tsabians, not 
Sabians, from the object of their adoration—the Host of Heaven ; but 
this does not affect the question at issue, whether or not the so-called 
Sabzans of the present day, have any claim to descent from the Sabean 
or Tsabian Chaldeans? Gibbon did not hesitate to say, from a com- 

arison of the statements, made by the learned Hyde, Pococke, Hottinger. 

e, and D’Herbelot, that “a slight infusion of the Gospel had trans- 
formed the last remnants of the Polytheists into the Christians of St. 
John, in the territory of Bassora.” And the same intelligent historian 
adds, in a note, “D’Anville will fix the position of these ambiguous 





each side is a river deity, reclining on an affluent urn, and holding an aquatic 
reed. These typify the Euphrates and Tigris. 
A small Euphrates through the piece is roll’d, 
| And little eagles wave their wings in gold, 
says a poet, who has endeavoured, although erroneo to express the compre- 
hension of so much design in so sniall a space. 5 . 
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Christians; Assemannus ma explain their tenets: But it is a slippery 
task to ascertain the creed of an ignorant people, afraid and ashamed to 
disclose their secret traditions.” But since Gibbon’s time, much pro- 
gress has been made in ascertaining the nature of these traditions, more 
especially through the exertions of Colonel Taylor, the late British Resi- 
dent in Turkish Arabia, and under whose auspices the justly-celebrated 
Dr. Wolff was induced to establish a school for the young Sabwans at 
Bassora. It appears, from the researches of these gentlemen, that the 
Sabzeans, or Tsabians, of Bassora, claim to be descendants of the Chale 
deans of old, and of the brother of Abraham ; and they call themselves 
“ Mandayi Ayah,” i. e. “The Followers of the Living God.” They 
relate that, when Abraham proclaimed the unity of the one God, his 
brethren followed him: but when Abraham established the rite of cir- 
cumcision, they looked at him with horror, and separated from him. 
But they continued to worship the one living God by three names, sig- 
nificative of the living of the first degree, the living of the second, and 
the living of the third degree. 

When John the Baptist appeared, they received baptism by St. John, 
whom they assert to have been buried in the ancient Susa. At the ad- 
vent of our Saviour, they also acknowledged the Messiahship, and they 
have ever since had two kinds of priests, one called Turmeda, who is a 
representative of St. John ; the other called Gaz-Awra, who is the repre- 
sentative of Jesus Christ. The claim of the Mandaites, or Sabsans, to 
be called Christians, has been denied by a writer in the “Cyclopedia of 
Biblical Literature,” because they pay superior honour to John the Ba 
tist ; but this objection would also apply to the Abyssinian Christians. It 
is also stated in the same learned work, upon the authority of Norberg, 
that the Mandaites, who are called Sabionna in the Koran, derive their 
own name from that which they give to the Baptist, which is Abu Sabu 
Zakriyu, “the father who grew old with Zecharia.” But this obscure 
etymology is not, we find, corroborated by the researches made by 
Colonel Taylor and Dr. Wolff on the spot. 

The Sabzans have one great book, called ‘ Sadra Raba,”’ the authors 
of which, they say, were Seth and John the Baptist; and it is said that 
the representative of Jesus Christ is baptised every Sunday, by the repre- 
sentative of John the Baptist, in the river Euphrates. Colonel Taylor 
and Dr. Wolff derived their information from the Gaz-Awra, or repre- 
sentative of Jesus himself, whose son went to Dr. Wolff’s school, and 
made considerable progress in learning English. I shall have occasion 
to allude, in the progress of my narrative, to the existence of other small 
societies in these countries, that have kept themselves aloof in name, and 
blood, and character, amid all the changes that have revolutionised the 
land from which they have continued to obtain a scanty livelihood ; but I 
cannot, in connexion with the tenets of the Sabzans, omit a sound prac- 
tical observation, of a man who has seen people of many lands and 
various persuasions—the enthusiastic Wolff. ‘Two things are very re- 
markable,” says the doctor, “with respect to small sects. They always 
maintain that great numbers of their body are residing in distant coun- 
tries. Thus, the Mandaites assert, and the Samaritans at Nablus told 
me the same thing, that great numbers of their people lived in London 
and Paris. And the Baptists in England rejoice very much to hear that 


there exists a sect on the Euphrates, who, like them, are called disciples 
April.— VOL. LXXIX. NO. CCCXVI. 21 
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of St. John the Baptist, and who baptise in rivers. This anxiety on their 
part indicates catbolicity to be a natural and inherent principle.” 


VI.—HAWISAH AND ITS GOVERNOR. 


Hawisah is the residence of a wali, or governor, who claims descent 
from a Sayyid, or descendant of the Prophet, who emigrated hither 
originally from Medinah. One of the family, called Wali Sultan (a re- 
ligious, not a civil, title in this instance) Husein, built a castle at Hawisah, 
‘on an island of the river. The same chieftain induced a family of hol 
descent, whom Layard calls the tribe of Sherif, to settle in this + Beg | 
collecting the neighbouring tribes, he obtained great power, and held in 
subjection a part of the Cha'b, Beni Lam, and Muntifij Arab tribes. 
The power of the walis declined, however, rapidly ; and the final blow to 
the prosperity of the place was given in 1837, when the river having 
risen to an unusual height in spring, the dam, by means of which the 
surrounding country was fertilised, gave way. This occurred during the 
night; and the town, which in the previous evening had been traversed 
by a broad and noble stream, in the morning stood in the midst of a 
waterless desert. As no steps have since been taken to repair the dam, 
the river has not resumed its ancient course, and the town has conse- 
quently fallen into ruin.* Mr. Layard, who is, I believe, the only Euro- 
pean who has visited this town, describes the population as scarcely ex- 
ceeding five hundred souls, whom he divides into four families ; the Sadat, 
equivalent to the plural of Sayyid and Sherif, “ Lord, or pre-eminent in 
holiness,” and no doubt given to the descendants of the Arabs, who mi- 
grated hither from Medinah; the Neis, the Kuti, the Saki, the latter a 
family from Luristan, and a sprinkling of Sabzans. 

Mohammed Taki Khan, the great Bakhtiyari chieftain, took possession 
of Hawisah, in 1839, and attached the district to the province of Arabis- 
tan, by which the Persians designate the territory of Shuster and Dizful. 
The conquered wali, Mulla Feraju-Allah, was mulcted, by the Persians, 
in an annual tribute of six thousand tomans ; not being able to pay which, 
he was imprisoned by the mo’tamid, or viceroy, in Kirmanshah ; but, with 
characteristic Oriental duplicity, he earned favour by vindicating the 
claims of Persia to the territory of the Cha’b Arabs. He became the 
chief adviser of the expedition of the Prince of Kirmanshah against these 
Arabs ; and being willing to prostitute the influence of his peculiarly Arabic 
and sacred character as mullah and sayyid, to assist the cause of the 
Persians, he was restored to his government. 


VIil.—-THE BENI-LAM: A POWERFUL PREDATORY TRIBE OF ARABS. 


Excepting at the villages of Suweib and Sahab, the islands of the left 
bank of the Tigris are inhabited by Arabs of the Beni-Lam tribe, who 
neither acknowledge the wali of Hawisah on the one side, or the Sheikh 
of Muntifij, on the other, but who own a very undefined allegiance to the 
government of Turkish Arabia. The Beni-Lam is a very great and 
powerful tribe, composed of a great number of families, but divided 
among themselves. This tribe occupies almost the whole of the vast 


a 





* None but small boats, called beilams, or “ cotton pods,” from their diminutive 
a can now reach the town, which was formerly approached by vessels of mode- 
rate size. 
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territory that extends along the left bank of the Tigris from Baghdad to 
the Kerkhah. The family that dwells in the Jesayir, is called that of Al 
Ba Mohammed. Many families encamp occasionally on the banks of 
the Kerkhah, within the territory of the Wali of Hawisah. This great 
tribe is continually engaged in plundering expeditions against Turks and 
Persians alike. In war they are treacherous and dishonest ; nor is it safe 
for a European to travel among them.* They carry on a perpetual war 
with the Muntifij Arabs, who dwell upon the right bank of the Tigris. 
As we ascended the river, we saw an example of their inefficient warfare, 
as carried on across the river. The enemy fought, on both sides, under 
cover of trees, shrubs, and banks: and as a musket was only fired as the 
oceasion presented itself, this was at intervals of several minutes, and then 
with scarcely the chance of hitting an antagonist. These belligerent 
Arabs had to cease their firing as the steamer passed by, but they began 
again the moment the river was open. 

The Beui-Lam are not only at war with all their neighbours, but also 
with one another. The acknowledged chieftain is Sheikh Madhkur ; but 
he has a rival called Sheikh Namah who is at the head of many discon- 
tented families. Many other petty sheikhs are also frequently engaged 
in predatory wars carried on on their own account. Mr. Layard esti- 
mates the number of families at 30,000, but the Sheikh Madhkur has 
not more than 15,000 armed men at his command, of whom about 4000 
or 5000 are horsemen. Pretty well, however, for a tribe that lives in 
part by plunder! The Beni-Lam are not, however, celebrated for cou- 
rage even among the Arabs ; and in their wars with the Muntifij tribe they 
have been constantly defeated. 

Placed in the confines of both Persian and Turkish Arabia, the Beni- 
Lam pay tribute to both, a taxation from which they can only withdraw 
themselves when encamped in the islands and marshes of the Jesayir. 
Hence Sheikh Madhkur’s favourite residence is at Amarat, a village 
situated on the banks of the River Tigris, a few miles below the junction 
of the Hadd, the largest tributary of the Kerkhah that flows into the 
Tigris. The families which led their cattle to pasture in the Kerkhah 
were plundered in 1841 by the mo’tamid—their cattle, horses, sheep, 
tents, and even wives and children having been carried off, and the men 
compelled to take shelter in the brushwood near the river. 

As the Kerkhah flows for upwards of a hundred and fifty miles in a 
kind of parallelism with the Tigris excepting where the range of hills 
called the Kebir Kuhah interfere, its water might be drawn off to irrigate 
and fertilise the intervening plains and the great tract of country occupied 
by the Beni-Lam Arabs, and watered by its own rivers the Diyalah, the 
Mendali, the Jistan, the Tib, the Duwarij, and others, might, under 
a civilised population, be rendered one continuous scene of cultivation ; 
but under a half-savage and inefficient government at both extremities, 
a length of upwards of two hundred miles and a breadth of fifty, of lands 
highly favoured by climate, by position, by the nature of the soil, and by 
the facilities for irrigation, are given over to a nomadic and predato 
tribe, and the highway of Semiramis and Alexander, and all means of 





* Mr. Layard succeeded twice in traversing the country in disguise, but was 
plundered by those who were sent to protect him; and narrowly escaped, on 
several occasions, with his life. 
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communication between the great towns of Baghdad and Dizful and 
Shuster, are alike effaced from the earth. 

The physical characters of this great tract of country are in the present 
day, long and continuous belts of forest near the river, pasture lands and 
marsh, and level tracts with a sandy or clayey and sometimes stony sub- 
stratum. The latter naturally increases as the hills are neared, and these 
great uncultivated plains are frequented by immense flocks of desert 
partridges. 

VIII.-—-THE GREAT NAHR-WAN CANAL. 

In the palmy days of the Khalifat, a portion of this country was 
brought into utility by a system of irrigation, which, although not upon 
so extensive a scale as that which has been adverted to, still evidently, 
from existing ruins, maintained a host of towns and villages in compara- 
tive affluence. This is the system of the Katur or Nahr-wan, which had its 
origin from the Tigris by three different branches, one from the neigh- 
bourhood of Imam Dur, not improbably the plain of Dura, in which 
Nebuchadnezzar set up his golden image (Dan. iii. 1), the Dura of 
Polybius and the Rusa or Sura of the historians of Heraclius ; the other 
from the neighbourhood of Opis or Eski Baghdad ; the third from the 
ruins of Ghaim, which, according to Captain Lynch, resemble in structure 
those of the neighbouring walls of Nimrod. The northernmost branch 
of the Katur appears indeed once to have extended upwards under the 
name of Nahr Hafa to the point were the Tigris quits the Hamrin or 
Makhul hills, a further distance of fifty miles. 

The more ancient Arabian peentene: ae as Tabari and Zakariya Kaz- 
vini, describe this system of irrigation as dating from a very remote 
antiquity, and relate that it was repaired and kept in order by Anushiri- 
vam and Harun al Rashid ; but it is probable, as Colonel Rawlinson has 
justly remarked, that the Sassanian monarch and afterwards the renowned 

halif only repaired an ancient excavation which dated from the time of 
the Assyrian monarchs. There is, indeed, as I have elsewhere attempted 
to show, every reason to believe that this artificial canal corresponds to 
the river Physcus noticed by Xenophon in the retreat of the ten thousand 
Greeks. Yakut calls all that part of the Nahr-wan which is north of the 
Diyalah, Katul, but in Abulfeda’s time the canal lost the name Katur or 
Katul after the junction of the three streams. This great canal was 
continued beyond the Diyalah, following a course parallel to the Tigris, 
to Kut el Hamra, nearly half the distance from Baghdad to Kornah ; 
and where the Tigris makes agreat easterly bend after parting with a 
stream, the so-called Shat el Haih, which flows across to the Euphrates 
and nearly parallel, to which the Nahr-wan was continued in a similar 
direction and with a similar debouchure, after irrigating the lands and 

rdens of the once flourishing town of Wasit, and which is identified by 

’Anville with the Cybate of the Theodosian tables placed on the road 
from Seleucia to Spasini Charax. Mr. Frazer identifies the same site 
with Cascara. Certain it is from Assemannus that Wasit was once an 
episcopal city, and from Abulfeda that it was a flourishing town. 
The channel which flowed past Wasit, carried off, at one time, so 
large a body of the waters of the Tigris, as to have been termed, as we 
see in Abulfeda, the Dijail. It is, however, more generally called the 
Shal el Wasit. According to Mr. Fraser, Wasit was visited by Captain 
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Mignan and Lieutenant Ormsby, who found no remains of antiquity, or 
even indications of its former magnitude or importance. 

Several occasions presented themselves while the steamer was at anchor 
in the upper part of the Tigris, of walking over the intervening space, 
and exploring the territories in the neighbourhood of the Nahr-wan, and 
on all such occasions the same evidences of an extended cultivation, and of a 
busy, numerous population, were obtained. | Everywhere were to be seen 
mounds of ruin, containing fragments of pottery, tiles and bricks of early 
Muhammedan times. Here were long ridges of less lofty ruin, there frag- 
ments of ruin level with the ground ; here were small channels of irrigation, 
remains of wells and bridges, and still above all these the same imposing 
mounds of ruin dominated at every locality that we visited. It was a 
scene that suggested painful reflections upon the mutability of popula- 
tions and institutions. It seemed as if death and destruction had swept 
lately and suddenly over the land, had carried off a nation and its tene- 
ments, and had left only the traces of their existence as memorials of 
what once was. A ruined village, or a still more ruinous city, is a thing 
common enough in the territory of Babylonia and Chaldea, but the ruins 
of an infinite number of towns and villages linked continuously on the 
banks of the same fertilising and life-giving stream, stretching as far as 
the eye could reach, and found again in precisely similar circumstances 
when approached at other and distant points, startles the imagination, 
and involuntarily calls back the mind to the stories of evil genii and ghouls, 
who were contemporary with those toiling and now extinct populations. 

Captain Robert Miguan visited a portion of these ruins on the Nahr- 
wan on his pedestrian trip from Bassora to Baghdad, in 1827. The mounds 
which this traveller visited stretched for nearly a mile north and south, 
and were distant about four miles from the river. These mounds were 
composed of soft clay, externally covered with broken pieces of pottery, 
fragments of tile, flint-glass, and shells. One mound higher than the 
others occupied a central position, and was surrounded by minor ridges 
of hillock, invariably, as the traveller justly remarked, proofs of ruined 
buildings. On the top of this central highest mound Captain Mignan 
found blocks of black stone, four or five feet square, completely honey- 
combed from exposure. Concluding that these stones came from be- 
neath, the traveller began to excavate, and found that the mound rested 
on layers of stone, each about four feet square, firmly joined together. 
Captain Mignan also obtained fragments of cinerary urns, made of baked 
clay, and painted all over, as also of black and molten brickwork. 


IX.—TOMB OF THE PROPHET EZRA. 


It is unnecessary in a first ascent of 540 miles of river, which lasted 
several days, and where, from the absence of towns and villages, there is 
great sameness of objects and scenery, to give details of each day’s pro- 
ceedings. On the Muntifij, or Chaldean side of the river, and opposite to 
the Hadd, was a village called Zeit-chiyah, with a few palm-trees and 
olives, and a ruined mosque, and beyond this was the most interesting 
object on the lower Tigris—the tomb of the celebrated Jewish scribe and 

riest Ezra—who about the year B.c. 458, led the second expedition of the 
news back from the Babylonian exile into Palestine. The tomb is of the 
form common to Imams of the second class, an elliptical dome, roofed 
with glazed tiles, eurmounts a square mausoleum, and over the door-way 
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are two tablets of black marble with a commemorative inscription in the 
Hebrew language. The mausoleum is surrounded by an outer wall of 
sun-dried bricks, and within the enclosure grows a solitury palm-tree. 
This monument, as seen from the river rising out of these monotonous 
wastes, had a striking appearance, and more especially so when the 
sun shone upon it. 

The statement of the Talmud is that Ezra died at Zamzuma, a town 
on the Tigris, while on his road from Jerusalem to Susa, whither he was 
going, as usual, to plead the cause of the captive Jews before King Ar- 
taxerxes. The name of Zamzuma is unknown in the present day, but. 
the position of the tomb is on the Tigris, and wire on the way to 
Susa. According to Josephus, Ezra died and was buried at Jerusalem 
with great magnificence, but the traditions of the Babylonian Jews coin- 
cide with the Talmudic statement. They perform frequent pilgrimages 
to the tomb of their great benefactor, upon which occasions the Arabs 
waylay, rob, and strip them, and in this state they almost invariably 
return to their homes. 


X.--THE FOREST AND ITS WILD ANIMALS, 


The forest, brush-wood, and jungle, which clothes the banks of the 
Tigris, in the greater portion of its course from Baghdad to Kornah, con- 
sists for the most part of tamarisk, amid the continuous growth of which 
are a few poplar trees (girb of the Arabs) and beneath, a luxuriant growth 
of liquorice plants and mimosa agrestis, while species of rubus, lygeum 
and clematis often intertwine to form an impenetrable jungle. Beyond 
the forest’s limits saline and succulent plants of low growth succeed to 

ses and sedges, and are themselves ultimately succeeded by naked 
plains, with here and there tufts of wormwood, mimosa, or flowering 
plants. 

An infinite number of animals, birds, and reptiles, frequent these un- 
disturbed solitudes. At the head of these stands the lion, but it must be 
rare, for I never saw one, or heard its roar. M. Fontanier, who accom- 
panied us, and who has published a brief and superficial account of this 
first ascent of the Tigris, speaks, however, of the roaring of lions keeping 
him awake at night. A live specimen of this monarch of the forest 
existed at the Residency at Baghdad, and had not the fur of the isabella 
— colour attributed to the Arabian and Persian species, but was as 

rown as that of Bombay. Two kinds of tiger were more common in the 
forests, the largest of these was a maneless variety of the hunting tiger, 
which has been distinguished by some naturalists from the maned hunting 
= ( Felix jubata) by the title of Felix venatica. Dr. Ross, the surgeon 
of the Residency, had one of these beautiful creatures tamed, which fol- 
lowed him everywhere like a dog, and used to climb trees like a cat. A 
smaller species of tiger, the Felix chaus, is still more common. Wolves, 
hyznas, jackalls, and foxes abounded. Amid such a host of predatory 
animals, the more peaceful ruminants were exceedingly rare, the gazelle 
kept to the open plains, and hares were seldom to be met with. Wild 
boars, which could fight their own battles, were common enough, but not 
so much so as on the upper Tigris, where there are fewer of the larger 
feline animals. The chief winged tenant of these woods was the beau- 
tiful francolin, which afforded invariable sport at every point at which the 
jungle could be penetrated. In the more open glades, the desert grouse 
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was also occasionally met with, and I shot one of that beautiful variety 
of grouse, with long feathers to its tail, known to naturalists as the 
Syrrhaptes Palassit. 

Every afternoon, when the steamer lay-to, to cut wood for the ensuin 
day, I used to take my gun and wander in these lonely solitudes in aol 
of game. On most of these occasions J accompanied General Chesney. 
The gallant general was as partial to these wild regions as myself, and 
perhaps, still more so, to sports of the field. We became familiarised, 
during two ascents and descents of nearly five hundred miles of forest, 
with their peculiarities and their products, to a degree which the sports- 
man alone can understand. Often wearied with the walk, we have sat in 
some beautiful and open glade, two or three miles away from the steamer, 
and conversed together for hours, totally separated from the bustle and 
turmoil of the world. There was something in the loneliness and undis- 
turbed tranquillity of the interior of the forests, added to the fine climate and 
refreshing verdure, that made one involuntarily give way to quiet musings 
and thoughts, sometimes of home, but more frequently of the prospects of 
our ill-fated expedition. Never on any of these occasions did we meet 
with the slightest interruption from man or beast. Often have I pro- 
longed my excursions till evening has overtaken me, and I have had to 
return to the steamer alone, a at a time when the wild beasts were 
quitting their cover to hunt for an evening meal. The surly hyzna has, 
on such occasions, bared his teeth at me at a few paces’ distance, and the 
forest actually bristled with living things, but all skulked away alike with 
angry looks. When I went into the woods neighbouring to any Arab 
village or encampment, the natives invariably interfered, and urgently 
represented danger from lions, but, as before said, I never met one. Once 
I came within a few paces of a hunting tiger in the open day. The 
animal was sitting like a cat, on the sunny side of a little lade about 
thirty feet in extent, and I stood at the entrance of it. It did not see 
me, and I remained for some seconds contemplating it, and hesitating 
what to do as I had only small shot for francolin in my fowling-piece. 
Caution got the upper hand for a moment and I retired, but then again 
the value of the specimen and the wish to possess a tiger’s skin, led me 
back again, and I once more stood at the entrance of the glade. The 
tiger was now looking fierce and on the alert, and I felt quite convinced 
that the first discharge of small shot would bring the animal on me 
before I could fire another, so I once more withdrew as quietly as possible, 
and hastening to the steamer got two of the artillerymen to take their 
carbines, and loading my fowling-piece with ball, we divided as we ap- 
proached the spot, which I had marked from certain overtopping’ trees. 
The tiger had, however, apparently heard our approach, for as we neared 
the glade he cleared the surrounding shrubbery, at least twelve feet high,, 
with scarcely an effort, just allowing us a flying shot, and was lost in the 
jungle. 

Our men used to amuse themselves in the evenings by fixing a piece 
of meat to a hook made fast to a rope and a stake stuck firmly into the 
ground. The wolves and jackalls would come constantly to try and pull 
the bait off the hook, but were not so foolish as to allow themselves to be 
caught by it. One evening Captain Charlewood and myself laid our- 
selves in the bushes close by the bait, and a jackall coming down on 
Charlewood’s side, he got a good shot at it, but although wounded, it got 
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into the jungle close to us, where it was so thick that we could not follow 
it a yard. One day, while steaming up the river, we came up with a 
jackall that was swimming across the river. One or two shots were fired 
at it unsuccessfully, but a boat having been let go, the poor creature was 
knocked on the head, and I got its skin. On another occasion General 
Chesney shot a pelican from among a group that were seated on a little 
island. 1 went in the boat to get the bird, which, being only winged, 
defended itself so vigorously with its long bill, that I was obliged to get 
an oar to knock it down w as I could secure the prize—an engagement 
which gave infinite merriment to the ship’s crew at my expense. 


XI.—CONDUCT OF THE ARABS, 


The Arabs who were encamped along the banks of the river were at 
first naturally very suspicious of us. When we happened to stop in the 
neighbourhood of one of their encampments, Mr. Rassan hastened to 
make purchases of fowls, eggs, and milk, for which they were paid ac- 
cording to their demands, yet they would constantly decamp during the 
night, and when in the morning we looked out for new milk and fresh 
eggs for breakfast, tents, men, women, and children, fowls and buffaloes, 
were all gone, and there was not a trace of a living thing to be seen in 
the neighbourhood. This, however, did not apply tothe sedentary Arabs, 
or those dwelling in villages, which are not only more scarce in the lower 
Tigris than on the Euphrates, but are very rare indeed. The chief village 
between Baghdad and Kornah is Kut-el-Hamra, which is situated nearly 
half-way between the two, and opposite to where the Shat-el- Haih leaves 
the Tigris. This is a kind of official station for a Sheikh of the Muntifij 
Arabs to regulate the navigation of the last-mentioned river, yet it con- 
tains but half-a-dozen houses. The sedentary Arabs were also quite 
willing to help us to cut wood for fuel, and further to lay up stores for 
our return. This was placing great confidence in us, for the Turkish 
government, under similar circumstances, would not have remunerated 
the workmen, and Arabs, Turks, and Christians alike, are all aware of 
these little official peculiarities. | We even sometimes got the wandering 
Arabs to give a hand, upon which occasions they generally preceded their 
labours by a savage dance, singing at the same time with a general chorus 
in honour of their fathers’ beards. In the face of these facts, which are 
exactly as I relate them, the French Consul states, in his narrative pre- 
viously quoted from, that when wood was required to be cut, the Arabs 
generally refused to do it ; and when the crew were employed on this 
service, it was necessary to keep a sharp look-out lest they should be 
attacked! This, observe, while on every occasion (except when too ill to 
go out) the commander and myself enjoyed ourselves in the woods, undis- 
turbed by even the thoughts of danger. 


“1 do not doubt,” says M. Fontanier, speaking of the Arabs, “ that, had they 
dared, they would have attacked us ; but a vessel impelled without oars or sails, 
and emitting a dense black smoke, appeared to them a production of hell; and 
many of them asked us, in right earnest, whether we were good or evil spirits 
—whether we were the offspring of angels or devils? I am of opinion that 
they were rather inclined to the more favourable view, for they were not a 
little astonished at our peaceable conduct. Had the first steamer ever seen on 
the Seine or the Thames been manned by Arabs, we may be sure that they 
would have made themselves notorious for misdeeds of every kind ; and that the 
banks of those streams would not have been a safe or tranquil place of abode. 
Judging, therefore, of others by themselves, every tribe fled at our approach, 
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and avoided all communication with us. Whenever we passed by any inhabited 
spot, the population pursued us with insults. It was very amusing to see this 
motley crowd as they ran; and the admirer of the picturesque would most cer- 
tainly never have forgotten thisscene. Men, some clad, others naked, women, 
children, and horses, rushed forth pell-mell to look at us; and when we had passed, 
scampered off to some other point, where the winding of the river afforded 
them another opportunity of gratifying their curiosity. As they were armed 
only with spears, we heeded their hostile demonstrations but little ; but several 
times they threw stones at us; and if they had had muskets, I dare say they 
would have used them without scruple. They looked upon themselves as very 
fortunate that we did not take advantage of our superiority, and plunder and 
levy contributions on them; a duty which they would most assuredly have 
performed, had they been in our place. As we were sometimes obliged to 
stop for want of fuel, some of us, on these occasions, went out shooting, and 
succeeded in bagging a great quantity of heathcocks (francolin).” 


This is excellent on the part of our good friend M. Fontanier, and, with 
the exception of what is sacrificed for the sake of picturesque effect, con- 
tains some truths. It will be obvious, however, to the most careless 
reader, that it is impossible that every tribe should have fled at our 
approach, and yet have remained at the same time to gratify their curi- 
osity over and over again; nor does it weil tally with their supposed 
gratitude for our peaceful conduct, that they should have experienced at 
the same time unalloyed feelings of hostility. Of muskets they had 
plenty; for, as previously mentioned, we saw them using them against 
one another: but it is quite out of the question that the low-caste tribes 
of the lower Tigris, could have ever dreamt of attacking us, when the 
assembled and armed multitudes of the Anaisah, Shamar and Muntifij, 
had not even offered to insult us. Our good friend must have certainly been 
slightly intimidated by the, to him, somewhat novel circumstances in 
which he was placed. His eye-sight was sharper in seeing insults than 
ours, as his hearing was in its discrimination of the roaring of lions amid 
the hubbub and howling of so many wild animals: and as to the “ some of 
us,” who went out shooting, such amusements were, at Kut-el-Hamra 
and some other stations, general; but still I do not remember to have 
ever seen M. Fontanier a participator in them. We reached Kut-el- 
Hamra in three days, although the river being unknown to us, we were 
frequently obliged to seek our way among sand-banks, added to which, 
it was the season of the year when the river was very shallow. We 
ascertained that the River Tigris, in its course between this point and 
Kornah, takes a great easterly bend, which had not been hitherto marked 
on the maps. At one district, designated as Ghubair, it approached so 
closely to the Kebir Kuhu hills, as to refresh the nightly breezes, for this 
was a trying season of the year, the heats were extreme, and my own 
health was giving way with that of others. We dined on deck, and my 
slept on deck ; but the musquitoes, and other winged assailants, made 
rest as comfortless there as it was down below. 


XII.—— BRIDGE OF SEMIRAMIS. 


About twelve miles north of Kut-el-Hamra are the remains of a bridge, 
evidently, by its structure, of great antiquity, and which, by its position, 
would serve to indicate the direction taken by the great road from Baby- 
lon to Susa, which, according to olden geographers, was paved throughout 
its whole extent, and the construction of which as was usually the case 
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at both. cities, must.haye passed.and re thisway. Then came, the 
powerful Cyrus, and with him a new domination, the period of the exer- 


tions of the perse Ezra, whose mausoleum decorates the banks of. 
se of thi Sehenes 


river, of that fair Jewish damsel whose name was. 
“myrtle” (Kadassali) before she was received into the royal harem of. 
Aliasuerus. Lastly, the Macedonian hero and his turbulent. successors. 
trod in the same tlie traces of which were probably extinct at. 
the time when. Trajan envied.on these very lands wg ay ories of hig: 
predecessor. And how are all these great powers fallen now? Their” 
greatest highwey has hitherto never even been sought for, and it is only- 
traversed bY ~savage shepherds and lawless robbers. 

At Mumlihah we visited the ruins previously described: by Keppel and. 
Mignan, consisting of mounds with foundations of kilu-burnt bricks, and an. 
irregular surface covered with broken bricks and pottery of various kinds and. 
colours. The aspect of this site has been totally changed by the erosion 
of the river, and its ancient name is unknown. At another site, now 
called ‘Hurmaniyah, an earthen jar was found in 1810, containing 
Bree of two thousand Greek coins, many of which were purchased. by 

r. Rich, and are now in the British Museum. | 

Beyond this, we arrived at the extensive and still’ imposing ruins of 
Ctesiphon, with the more humbled Seleucia on the ite bank, and we. 
lay-to between the rival cities, both alike Salita’ in the present day. 
As, however, I afterwards spent a. Christmas at this remarkable site, and. 
had time for more careful exploration, I shall defer their description for 
the present. Beyond the junction of the River Diyalah we were detained a, 
short time by running on. a bank, and I had. the painful duty of reading 
the funeral service over one. of our men, whom I had long tended in sick- 

ness, the fourth loss to the expedition by death since we had been afloat. 


XIl.--ARRIVAL OF THE STEAMER AT BAGHDAD, 


The arrivalof the steamer at Baghdad was celebrated by a discharge 
of musketry, from the flat roof of the British Residency, where the guard 
of s could be disposed in afile.two deep, This salutation was an- 
swered by an ve noisy compliment. on our part, and the iy, 
of musketry, and the booming of great guns, roused all the motley deni- 
wens of the City of the. Khalifa to a consciousness, of our presence. 
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still Kufah after ke slowed co bean 
round the ship. ‘And: this long ping et at pce wan allowed 
days before even a:diminution in the influx was perceived. ‘Te: must-have 
been:a rare harvest for:the kufah-men of Baghdad: 

Owing to the difficulties ‘in getting wood; i ini a: :cab>navis 


ion, andthe shallowness "the water at this season of the year, we: 
been: many on this journey, but the actual time expended in: 
steaming: was y 104 hours, 31: minutes:; —— 
ings of river from Kornah to. Baghdad’ being-543: miles. 3 








A GRAYBEARD’S, GOSSIP ABOUT HIS LITERARY 
ACQUAINTANCE. 


No II. 
Forsan et heec olim meminisse juvabit. 


Recollections of, Richard Cumberland. continued—Contributions of 
Moore, Sir Thomas Lawrence, and. others, to, the Pie-Nic and 
Newspapers—Epigram by James. Smith—Duel. between Colonel Mont+ 
gomery and Captain Macnamara—Improvising a Leading Article—Pseudo 
“Original Letters”—Cumberland’s' Attempt to secure for Authors-a larger 
Share of Literary Profits—Its Failure. 


Tue Pic-Wic newspaper soon cameto an-untimely end.. With acare» 


less, fashionable, and needy ietor; with gratuitous, and therefore: 
rious contributors:; cdl an editor living within the Rules: of 


preca 
the Bench, it was little -ealoulated: rer » adhe doom: was acce= 
lerated by differences-of opinion.am ‘officer. Some objected: 


to:the frivolity of Colonel Greville’s pap others vilipended the dulness: 
of Sir James: Bland Burges’s eat the Moon:;” Cumberland 
sneered at both; until the eol colonel,’ assuming: despotic: power in right.of 
his proprietorship, and treating allremonstrance as open mutiny; informed) 
us at one of our Thursday meetings, that he had: 1 noite thpatinpemndindin 
our services, as he had engaged:a. young Irishman: of surpassing talent, 
who, for a weekly ionorarium, not. CN BE Eg 
would cndrthioslcdigdie up and edit the whole pa So. saying he left 
the.room, and returned with Mr. John Wilson orm who, under the 
impression that he was. to be intellectually “ trotted out” before the come 
pany; began: ins to exhibit his conversational powers; which: were 
even tlien of a very order; with all the ardour and: copiousness:of 
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_Siaullenslenooy watt be had left the room, when Gretile said to 
» Well, what think you of my new friend? He talks a good deal, 
must confess, but he talks well. A Phe lH 

« “Half of that is true,” the dramatist, laying a malicious em- 
phasis:on the first word ; which he finished the ring hem 
coat;with vehement twitches that threatened to tear off the bi 
twisted a comforter hastily round his throat, put on his broad-brimmed 
hat, it over his eyes, and departed in d . 

» Much ridicule and misrepresentation having been attached to the Pic- 
Wie, the effect of an alias was tried, by rring upon it the title of 
the Cabinet, to which most of the parties already mentioned still gave 
their support, a courteous invitation from the colonel inducing them to 
siinip, nl ten f'dho tiles and poltial intllgeie’ ta gies pepe 

; even ent itical intelli ive popu- 

Delle (oa ‘cemented were im Lassie t0:euctiien *whhdl sk 1 the 
abilities of the new editor, varied as they were, could overcome ; and the 
Cabinet, after a sickly existence of a few months, disappeared in the au- 
tumn of 1803. 

Besides the names that I have recorded, stray articles were sometimes 
furnished by men of rank and likelihood. e well-known lines of 


Rogers, 


~ 
1 


* Go—you may call it madness, folly, 
You shall not chase my gloom away, 
There's such a charm in melancholy, 
I would not, if I could be gay, &c. 


appeared originally in the Cabinet. Sir Thomas Lawrence, whose dal- 
liance with the ie was then totally unsuspected, sent two poetical 
effusions to the Pic-Nic, and to Tom Moore was attributed a burlesque 
ne article, entitled, ‘The Lamp of St. Agatha: a Hint for a Romance.” 

t appeared with his initials in the Cabinet, but I know not whether it 
was ever ised by its reputed author. 

Cumberland’s articles, occasionally scholastic, as became the grandson 
of Doctor Bentley, but more frequently assuming the form of short 
essays, with classical signatures, upon the morals and manners of the 
day, were written in that smart, epigrammatic, antithetical style which 
he affected in later life, but of which he exhibited few traces in his ear- 
lier productions. In his comedies he did not commit the mistake of Con- 
greve and Farquhar, whose interlocutors, like intellectual.gladiators, were 
engaged in a tual combat of wit, attacking and defending, thrust- 
ing and parrying, with little or no distinction of individual character ; 
but there was an elaboration, a polish, a glitter about his later produc- 
tions; a greater attention to the workmanship than to the material, which 
seemed to betray that he deemed the ing of the mica more im- 
portant than the general quality of the granite. In long and sustained 
works, such as his “‘ Autubiography,” published in his declining years, 
this constant straining for effect defeated its readers not only 
. doubting, when they saw them so thickly cl »—“if those be stars 
that paint the galaxy,” but becoming soon wearied of accompanying a 

loses the race, like Atalanta, by running after every glittering 
may ieiasion intended for 


cross his path. In shorter pieces, 
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the narrow of ical, it may be questioned whether the 
pier ood thy raid ‘be: net anontahle anditnme 


atl; fen, tie comm cba tod. gitrng 
as a 

essays, even th eqneo of hele aliens vi hor 

not diminished when I recur to them in mine 

fora but to dn and only read te Peseiiencit to: vaties soapsoioee 


al y incessant hammering, ‘vail pen evanescent 
OF owe re  caesiach te aelen, Rte 
tenuity and flimsy diffusion. When — however, are paid by the 
shook sie abianthossmdng- thie thoprehald write by it. In measurement 
literature, depth will always be sacrificed to width and breadth. ae 
Mr. Croker’s contributions did not exhibit any of the brilliant. banter 
pi satire which obtained so much J goers Soe for his ‘‘ Familiar Epis- 
poetical pieces being mostly of a political character, applicable 
trithd cingtamcen of the times, " Gia’ at. thane, in imitation of the 
Chatterton modern antiques, and entitled, “ A Woe by Thomas 
pala Lap for an entyrlud offe Kinge Johan Hys Reygne,” was 
to any of those pretended to have been vered by the 
site eal in the church of St. Mary, Redcliffe. Of the poetical pieces, 
ao the best and the most successful were from the pen of James 
Smith, whose “ Mammoth—Harlequin’s Invasion—Witch St Scene,” and 
others, though now forgotten, won a een deal of mre rary notice 
and favour. His prose contributions were sere foigced, t in one of 
them he has inserted an epigram not unworthy of preservation. 


My spouse to auctions oft repairs, 
Pleased to behold the biddings rise, 

Doats on each lot of motley wares, 
And ev'ry thing she doats on, buys. 


I, “re my lot am quite enchanted, 
ee. see my house with gewgaws fraught, 
ught because they may be wanted, 
PW ented because they may be bought. 


His brother’s articles, whether in prose or verse, did not excite much 
notice, with the exception of some remarks on the duel between Colonel 
Montgomery and Captain Macnamara, which so delighted Cumberland 
that he pronounced them equal to any thing in the Spectator, and car- 
ried the for several days in his pocket, that he might read ‘it to his 
friends. e following short extract will indicate the writer’s line’ of 

ent:— 

oa Peoie: the suavity of manners, the delicacy of Recensioni, the re- 
finement of sentiment which characterise the modern era, proceed all the 
harmony of mutual intercourse, all the grace and delights of society 
and of civilised-life. These constituents of human happiness require as 
much the aid-and protection of laws and punishments, as‘ the property, 
or lives, or freedom of the community. A sovial compact was 
formed for their security, and as offences against this compact were ‘not 
amenable to the legal tribunals of the country, a code of honour ‘was 
established. No penal restraint, however, existed to bind men’to the ob- 
‘servance of its regulations, and it became, therefore, necessary to créate 
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oa mode of pr Ry YO ‘its law, which,-by ing all 
precerry aerpeS Spee ne ae = 
: a’strange,’what ‘an anomalous thing is the memory! Recent 
socourrences:fade \from-an old :man’s ‘remembranee, as if ‘they had been 
vwritten on ow a the tide Pome ea 
: e eo se cut ‘ay ‘seem, ‘as older, 
SS SEE 
ences, which are ever ‘the pleasantest,'should be the ‘most. ing: ; 
ewhile the records:of ‘that period when “the contraction ‘of time and 
diminution of hope ‘a browner shade ‘upon ‘the sunset of ‘ life,” 
should be ‘too superficial to wound, 'too ‘evanescent ‘to sully the mental 
‘tablet. Fortunate, did I say? Away with the word ! Wot ito thee, 
O blind goddess of the blind, be the :praise, but to:the Great ‘mother, all 
»whose arrangements have a beneficent reference to the happiness of her 


Oh! how well:do J recollect the victim of the duel'which occurred 
‘forty-four years ago, and has these'remarks! In my Sunda 
“excursions to Hyde Park I-had ‘always admired Colonel Montgomery’s 
figure, as‘he careered up and down upon his beautiful:white Arab, skirt- 
‘ing closely- the pera promenade, «evidently seeking to “ witch the 
'world-with noble horsemanship ;” and not less evidently succeeding in his 
object, if conclusions might be drawn from the eyes of ‘the fair pedes- 
‘trians. His and that ‘of Captain Macnamara:became engaged in a 
fierce fight, owner desired the other to call off hisown animal ; high 
, words were exchanged ; a duel was the consequence ; and Coionel Mont- 
mery was killed! If my recollection fail.me not, he was in the wrong, 

t as he was generally known and ‘admired, while his opponent was a 
stranger, he won all the sympathy of London. Captain Macnamara, in 
the manly speech that procured his immediate ‘acquittal from a jury, 
declared that he would willingly have avoided the :duel if the world 
would have let him. 

Amid the other manifold improvements of ‘the present zra, let us be 
thankful that the world now condemms this practice, as equally barbarous, 
absurd, and unjustifiable. When Cumberland was told that the-catas- 

had. for several days alienated the senses of a Mrs. Biggin, who was 
understood to. be attached to the colonel, he replied, ‘Ha! very sad, very 
sad ! but.this public.association of her. name with.his, will not, I fear, add 
much to her reputation ; and, besides, the world cannot be expected-to 
sympathise very deeply with a lady who has given her name to a coffee- 
strainer.” 






This anecdote is recorded, because it is} characteristic of Cumberland, 
who had strict notions of morality and decorum ; while his connexions 
and previous occupations, for he had been secretary to the Board of Trade, 
and ial .ambassador to Madrid and Lisbon, all inspired him with 
‘somewhat aristocratic notions. Nor was he by any means inseuoible of 
at ge as major-commandant of the volunteer infantry at Tunbridge 
Wells, of whose attachment to his person, and.of .the ‘handsome sword 
they presented. to him, he loved to. discourse with a sensibility that some- 
times we the mawkish. state 
With the prevalent Buonaparte-phobia, and the general odiwm Galli- 
cum, he-was more than.sufficiently. imbued. On one oecasion the prin- 














se rere 0 dine 
dinner’ was to’ Soeatideneas With 
-tion ‘of the: welail, Sewnanwall-eon bead hh to deny 
table upon the table, ‘but our most:patriotic abhorrence was 
mote ne yn pS 
it to ven toa $ , sir,” exclaimed pushing 
way hin iglate: a, 2 inhaled athens, “mot “even fit ‘for ‘that, 







whleetica iene sn let‘me record whith 

am ‘me an occurrence 'to 

I cannot or rir Calling ee wennonte- 
aD | not ‘having 

tek tbe sdeasetinen ities the politcal extecley which he hadspre: 

mised for the following morning’s: Pe They ‘had. névibeenelde' aid 


‘him at his residence in St. George’s: ields, the Sdewnatibanedt ders out 
‘of town; there was no time tolose, and the publisher assured me that if'I 
‘did'not sit down, then and there,»and write 'the leading article, the paper 
could not appear. Necessity hasno'law, so I hurried into ‘a ‘back room, 
‘seized sympathetically a ane = and sate myself down before a most 
‘appropriate sheet of ésolseap was in 1803, 13> when the public were in- 
tensely interested in the probability of renewed hostilities with France, ‘so 
that | was at no loss for a subject. Thank Heaven! I have forgotten what 
I wrote; butthat I, anignorant youngster, made grave use of the solemn'and 
mysterious We, —that I bespa tered Buonaparte with a rampant and ‘ran- 
corous loyalty, eting ious y downfall and the glorious triumph’of 
old England, if he dared us ryan of the’ war, I have not the smallest 
losin Cicero (what a sceptical fellow!) wondered that one Roman 
haruspex could ever look another in the face'without'smiling; and I must 
ville! that when I recall my own editorial vaticinations, and peruse’ the 
leading artieles of our political:soothsayers, a sense of the ‘ridiculous will 
sometimes relax my muscles, 

Let me here record a circumstance’ which has equally shaken my con- 
fidence in the “original letters” of celebrated persons. Combe, who 
made no secret that he wrote the two ‘volumes of Lord Lyttleton’ s letters, 
occasionally gave the Pic-NVic Paper the benefit of a spurious ‘original; by 
inditing, whenever he was at a loss to fill up'a ‘column, ‘an epistle ' 
Sterne, dated from Sutton or Coxwould, so closely imitating the eccen- 
tricities of that mannerist, that no one doubted its authenticity. Combe 
was by means an over-serupulous person. When:employed by the book- 
sellers to write a volume upon the River Thames, with illustrations and 
views of the seats visible from’ the water, he called with his credentials at 
the mansions:so situated, for the: ostensible purpose of: ar materials, 
and being a gentleman and a scholar, ‘he was not only often invited ‘to 
dinner, but occasionally requested ‘to prolong his visit for a day or two. 


Having calculated, however, that if he strictly obeyed his: cbmeaitabiais by 
merely taking the seats within view of the river, his list of hospitable 
boards voli soon be exhausted, he pretended that his instructions ex- 
tended to the vicinity of the Thames, and thus enlarged his dinner chances 
ad libitum. On complaint being subsequently made by some of ‘the 
parties whose mansions were never noticed, and who had thus been ‘most 
unwarrantably defrauded of ‘their meals, he excused one untruth ‘by 
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another, writing them word that the publisher, finding his materials too 
voluminous, had been obliged to alter his original plan, and contract the 
range of the work. The author of this di itable hoax affected to think 
that he had done his victims a favour, and would say, with a smile, “ Con- 
found the blockheads! if I mnachare then 0-siees in my book, I gave 
them my company, and they ought to feel highly Senadeal in having a 
literary man at their tables. 

sg a eg og occasional abuse of an author's privilege, Combe 
was tenacious of the respect due to the profession. I remember supping 
with him at his lodging in the Rules, when Colonel Greville, whose fami- 
liarity was sometimes exchanged for hauteur, applied some supercilious 
remark to our host, who immediately rose from his chair, tapped the 
colonel on his shoulder, and said, in an austere tone, “ May I trouble you, 
sir, to accompany me for one minute into the next room?” 

The invitation was accepted, the door was closed, and the guests looked 
at each other with some anxiety, for though we could hardly s t that 
the author, a bald-headed old man, would assault the gallant colonel, we 
were not without fear of some unpleasant altercation. No loud or an 
words however were heard, the parties presently returned to us wi 
amicable faces, and | subsequently learnt that Combe, on shutting the 
door behind them, pointed to a shelf containing a goodly row of books, 
and said to his companion, “ Sir, I beg to inform you that I wrote eve 
one of those volumes. Do you think such a man ought to be treated wit 
indignity? If you do, I pity you. If you do not, I am sure you will be 
sorry for what you have just said.” With these words he rejoined the 
company, followed by Greville, who had so far benefited by the rebuke, as 
to avoid similar cause of offence during the remainder of the evening. 

In his memoirs, published in 1806, Cumberland omits all mention of 
his contributions to the Pic-Nic and Cabinet, but he republished some of 
the shorter poems, as well as the whole of John de Lancaster, portions of 
which were originally inserted in those newspapers. 

The next literary undertaking in which I had the honour of being as- 
sociated with this distinguished writer, was a new edition of “ Bell’s 
British Theatre,” in small numbers, published by Cooke, a bookseller, 
then living in Paternoster Row. Cumberland was the editor, and the 
critical prefaces to each play were announced as coming from his pen ; but 
his other avocations at that time, not giving him leisure to compose them, 
he applied to one of my near relations and to myself for assistance, which 
we were proud to supply, receiving his high laudations for the manner in 
which we executed our task, as well as for our refusal to share the liberal 
remuneration which he received from the publisher. 

The worthy bibliopolist had built himself a Tusculum in some se- 
questered part of Epping Forest, where there was a great difficulty of 

rocuring water ; to guard against which inconvenience he constructed a 
ofty tank of brickwork,—a peculiarity which, in conjunction with other 
architectural oddities, procured for the structure the name of Cooke’s 
Folly. When I mentioned this to Cumberland, he exclaimed,— 

“My dear boy!” (such was his usual mode of addressing me,) “ it 
should be called our folly, not Ais; for it is we who enable him thus to 
play the fool, Ha! the bookseller in his carriage splashes the poor 
— rai author who put him into it, and lolls, like Tityrus, under the 
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beeches of a Tusculum, for which a Grubb-street scribbler, ance, has 
furnished the purchase-money. Sic vos non vobis mellificatis apes. 
The Scandinavian warriors in the hall of Odin were much more honest 
and humane. They drank their wine out of the skulls of their enemies 
only, but these ruthless fellows drink out of the skulls of their best 
friends. Cooke’s Folly, indeed! Why, if the man had no brains, how 
could he contrive to feast upon ours ?” 

‘« But they cannot rob you of your laurels,” I remarked. 

“Oh, no!” replied my companion, bitterly ; “they allow their victim 
to wear a chaplet when + sacrifice him.” 

This was a question which deeply concerned him, both as a matter of 
principle and of interest. The monstrous inequality in the division of tke 
profits of literature; the system which enables the brainless drones to 
monopolise the brain-honey of the working bees ; the outwitting of the 
witty by the witless ; the triumph of craft over genius, of Mercury over 
Minerva,—these were subjects upon which Cumberland, who was usually 
quiet and sarcastic, rather than declamatory, could not speak without 
vehement indignation. Nothing, indeed, can be more anomalous as well 
as unfair than the basis of the book-trade. At a time when other men 
of business are generally adopting the practice of quick returns and small 
profits, the publishers, giving long-winded credits, will allow a deduction 
to booksellers of twenty-five per cent., or even more, charging, moreover, 
a commission of ten per cent., with an ad libitum addition for minor 
expenses, to any man who ventures to publish on his own account ; so 
that the public, who pay full price, are victimised in the first instance to 
the extent of about fifty per cent. That they really suffer to a much 
larger amount, is manifest from the fact that a publisher, after exacting 
a guinea and a half for three volumes, will republish the same, word for 
word, in a single volume, for five or six shillings, out of which reduced 
sum he will still derive a profit. With the maintenance of these exorbitant 
advantages ; with the concomitant increase of an educated population ; 
with constant addition to our reading-rooms, until every petty village has 
at least one circulating library,—it might reasonably be expected that the 
value of authors’ copyright should be maintained; whereas it is notorious 
that in the last few years it has gradually dwindled away, until it has 
ceased to be worth the attention of any man who is not prepared to enroll 
himself among the penny-a-liners of the press, or to play at chuck- 
farthing with booksellers’ helots. Does any man doubt the fact, that 
authors are the slaves who dig the gold for the enrichment of their hard 
task-masters ? Let him show me a single living man of literature, who 
has realised even a moderate fortune by his writings. I could point out 
half-a-dozen publishers who are opulent; and it is well known that the 
late Mr. Longman, as well as Mr. Tegg, to say nothing of less recent 
instances, died in the possession of enormous wealth. He who would 
contrast such easily-won opulence with the utter destitution in which 
several, even of our most eee writers, have lately sunk under their 
labours, have only to recall the names of Laman Blanchard, of Thomas 
Hood, and of J. T. Hewlett, none of whom, be it remembered, were 
men of self-indulgent or unthrifty habits.* 





* Lord Brougham, in his “Life of Hume,” siates that Dr. Robertson only re~ 
ceived 600/. for his “ History of Scotland,” the publishers having cleared 6000/- 
For “Charles V.,” and his “ America,” he received respectively 3600/. and 24001. 
while 50,000/., at least, must have been realised by the sale of those works ! 
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Nor are the injurious effeets of this system confined to the two apparent 
vietims—authors and the public, for the standard of literature is reduced 
to the degraded standard of copyright. Quality is diminished, in order 
to increase the quantity ; and the writer who used to produce one sterling, 
because well-paid, work in a year, now furnishes three washy ones, 
justly urging in his defence, that they are at least worth what he gets for 
them. Periodicals pay better than any other description of literature ; 
as a natural consequence, they have been less deteriorated ; and our best 
novelists, as the columns of the New Monthly and Ainsworth’s Magazines 
strikingly testify, now pass their best works through the pages of a 
magazine. 

Signal is the instance afforded by France of the benefits derived both 
by writers and by the public, from a liberal, as compared with a beggarly 
scale of copyright. A few years ago our neighbours, having few or 
no novelists of their own, imported and translated all our works of 
fiction that had obtained any popularity. At length, some of their own 
writers entered into competition with us; a munificent remuneration 
tempting others of first-rate genius into the field, they obtained a pay- 
ment which, to their English brethren, seems almost incredible ; and the 
result is, that the French works of fiction, fully admitting the objection 
to which some of them may be liable on the score of decorum, which, 
however, is rather a conventional than a moral question, surpass ours 
both as to conception and execution, in the full proportion of the difference 
between the copyrights of London and Paris. 

Suffering in his purse from this unequal distribution of literary spoils, 
as well as stung by a sense of its flagrant injustice, Cumberland deter- 
mined to form an association for the purpose of preventing, if possible, 
such wholesale pillage of the auctorial hive. Circulars were forwarded 
to all the leading writers,—a meeting was called, its summoner took the 
chair, and, in a speech of some length, propounded his remedy ; which 
was neither more nor less than that authors, discarding all subordinate 
agents, should sell their own works at their own houses. Alas! “ most 
lame and impotent conclusion!" Many of the aggrieved scribblers had 
a name without a local habitation which they would choose to avow; 
Grub-street was not very accessible, garrets still less so; it would be 
necessary to have agents in every country-town ; the local booksellers, 
deeming the wrongs of authors their vested right, would crush any one 
who should attempt to invade their monopoly. The project, in short, 
however praiseworthy as an attempt to remedy a gross and admitted 
abuse, was found utterly impracticable in detail; and its concoctor con- 
tented himself with an energetic appeal to the public; in answer to 
which, the aforesaid public contented itself with quoting the stanzas of 
Hall Stevenson :— 

You think yourself abused and put on, 
’Tis natural to make a fuss; 
To see it, and not care a button, 
Is just as natural for us. 
Like some one viewing at a distance, 
Another thrown from out a casement, 
All we can do for your assistance, 
Is to afford you our amazement! 
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TANCRED.* 


Tuts new work of fiction, by Mr. Benjamin Disraeli, is well calcu- 
lated to find favour with the more thinking and feeling portions of the 
community. Teeming, as it does, with the poetry of politics and the 
sublimities of religion, it stands on higher and more abstract grounds 
than mere conventionalities and utilitarianism. It is impossible to 
ruse the high aspirations and eloquent appeals of a revived antiquity, 
without a material benefit being derived to both heart and intellect. 
There is nothing worldly or sectarian in such a revival: the happiness of 
the whole human race—constantly placed in jeopardy by the conflicting 
interests of opposing creeds—is as much concerned in this glowing advo- 
cacy of a divine emancipation, as is the land of the Holy Sepulchre itself, 
the shrine before which opposing creeds alone meet in unison, 

*‘ Christendom,” says Mr. Disraeli, “ cares nothing for that tomb now; 
has, indeed, forgotten its own name, and calls itself enlightened Europe. 
But enlightened Europe is not happy. Its existence is a fever, which it 
calls progress. Progress to what ?” 

Young England, as represented by Sidonia, or Tancred, and You 
Syria, as emblemed forth by the Druse Emir Fakredeen, or Francis 
Kazin, are in the same religious and political prostration. The native 
land of each, maintains a certain order of things, but in neither of which 
can an enduring principle be discerned. There is no such thing as a 
paramount religious truth ; no such thing as a dominating political right; 
not even is social property safe or secure. If truth is in the established 
church, why does government support dissent? If the monarch has the 
right to govern, wherefore is he robbed of his prerogative ? If the people 
are the state, why refuse to educate them? No; money is to be the 
cupel of their worth, as it is of all other classes. Their welfare is to be 
tested by the amount of their wages. The least ennobling of all im- 
pulses is proposed for their conduct. In nothing, consequently, whether 
it be religion, or government, or manners, sacred or political, or social 
life, do we find Faith paramount over Mammon; and if there is no Faith, 
no leading or divine principle, how can there be Duty? Happiness here 
below, and the futurity of a nation, are alike prostrated before the golden 
idol, that has been transferred from the plain of Dura to the great centres 
of a so-called civilisation. 

Tancred, Lord Montacute, the representative of the philosophy of a 
new crusade, was the only and much-beloved son of the Duke and 
Duchess of Bellamont. Pale, handsome, tall, and graceful, with ‘“ dark 
brown hair, in those hyacinthine curls. which Grecian poets have cele- 
brated, and which Grecian sculptors have immortalised,” clustering over 
his brow, there were marks of deep meditation on that fine countenance, 
which intimated indomitable will and an iron resolution. 

After a college life, in which the young heir had taken the highest 
honours of his university, during which his moral behaviour had been 
immaculate, and his habits studious and retired, he had been emancipated 
by attaining his majority, and his doting parents looked forward with 





* Tancred ; or, the New Crusade. By B. Disraeli, M.P. Author of “Co- 
ningsby,” “Sybil,” &c. 3 vols. Henry Colburn, 
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pe ore to their son’s being at once installed in the usual matrimonial 
and parliamentary nonentity. 

But Tancred was of a different order of mind. Six centuries before, 
the House of Montacute had sent a Tancred to Palestine, and the heir of 
that house had nurtured an enthusiastic desire to tread in his steps. His 
mind disturbed, instead of satisfied, by college studies, and fe: so by 
conflicting and opposing creeds, had imbibed the idea that, since the 
Creator had deigned to reveal himself to his creatures in only one land, 
that a country, sanctified by such intercourse and such events, must be 
endowed with marvellous and peculiar qualities, which man may not in 
all ages be competent to penetrate, but which, nevertheless, at all times 
exercise an irresistible infloence upon the destiny. Tancred had resolved 
to 0 and kneel, as his ancestor had knelt before him, at the tomb of his 

eemer, and to lift up his voice to Heaven, and ask “ What is purty, 
and what is FAITH ?—what ought he to vo, and what ought he to 
BELIEVE ?” 

It can be readily imagined that the announcement of this resolution 
from the heir-apparent and only child, caused infinite dismay in the 
bosom of his parents. He was lectured, but in vain. The son would not 
admit that the material or mental prosperity of this country was such as 
the father would represent it to be. He denied that a principle of good 
government or of action existed. He denied, indeed, his country’s exist- 
ence as a nation, and stigmatised it as a crowd of money-changers con- 
gregated in the great temple—the land that God had given them. The 
tutor was called and arraigned. The bishop (the right reverend pre- 
late, who gave so much celebrity to his early career by iisiliing 
sponsor to a reformation of the Irish Church, was the individual chosen, ) 
was called in to convince the stubborn youth that the principles of religi- 
ous truth as well as of political justice required no further investigation, 
at least by young marquisses. But Tancred averred that society which 
was once regulated by God, was now regulated by man, that he preferred 
divine to self-government, and that in this country the church did not 
possess the rule necessary to enforce duty. The interference of a prac- 
tical man, Lord Eskdale, a relative, was next obtained. He recom- 
mended launching the young lord into society. Ridicule, he asserted, 
would often accomplish that which reason failed to effect. 

The social experiences of Tancred were of rather a peculiar order. 
“A free Press,” and “a servile Public” soon imparted publicity to all his 
movements. At first he blushed, but this soon went off. After the 
party at Coningsby Castle, our old friend Mrs. Guy Flouncey had suc- 
ceeded in being asked to one of Lady Julian’s assemblies. Mrs. Guy 
Flouncey was then not only in every list, but kept her own list. A tone 
that lingered in his ear, that of the Lady Constance Rawleigh, not only 
took our hero to déjeuners at Craven Cottage, but actually for a moment 
superseded the thought of that resolution which in his profound and 
steadfast temper, and his strong and fervent imagination, had assumed a 
sacred character. Mr. and Mrs. Coningsby were also there. Edith, 
whom we have only known in her girlhood, bred up to a life of great 
simplicity, had been taunted by the world, and she had learnt to retort. 
Her character had developed itself as a married woman, and Mrs. Con- 
ingsby had become the fashion ; she was a wit as well as a beauty. The 
marriage had been a happy one. 


“ With persons of a noble nature,” says Mr. Disraeli, “the straitened fore 
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tunes which they share together, and manage and mitigate by mutual forbear- 
ance are more conducive to tlie sustainment of a high-toned and romantic pas- 
sion than a luxurious and splendid prosperity.” 

But the Lady Constance had read the ‘“ Natural History of Creation” 
or of “ chaos"’ as the author terms it, she believed we had been fishes, and 
were to be crows. 

“What a spiritual mistress,” exclaimed Tancred, as he recovered from his 
enchantment. “ And yesterday I almost dreamed of kneeling with her at the 
Holy Sepulchre! I must get out of this city as quickly as possible—I can- 
not cope with its corruption.” 

Tancred’s next experience is equally curious, A fair lad arentl 
in the world of fashion, not by we ‘0 be loved because os oun to 
be wedded)—the Lady Bertie and Bellair wins his affections by her 

tical sympathy with the proposed crusade. Tancred wavers ; but he 
Is saved y the discovery that her ladyship, instead of loving himself, 
poetry, and religion, really loves nothing but railroad shares. 

These experiences confirmed the young lord in his original resolution. 
He had purchased a yacht and had hurried to Sidonia for introductions. 
This great man, at once the Metternich, the Rothschild, and the Palmer- 
ston of the day, gave audiences to a favoured few in acu ps Court. It 
was really awful to approach so much philosophy, so much power, and so 
much money in one man. The most profound conversation was inter- 
rupted by Y Reavers from Berlin, bulletins of the state of the city, 
consols, and foreign funds, Sidonia gave to Tancred two letters, which 
opened the East to him. 


A letter of introduction to Alonzo Lara, Spanish Prior, at the Convent 


of Terra Santa, at Jerusalem. 

Most holy Father,—The youth who will deliver to you this is a pilgrim 
who aspires to penetrate the great Asian mystery. Beto him what you were 
to me; and may the God of Sinai, in whom we all believe, guard over you and 
prosper his enterprise! SIDONIA. 

London, May, 1845. 

The other letter was written in Hebrew. 

A letter of credit. To Adam Besso, at Jerusalem. 

My good Adam,—If the youth who bears this requires advances, let him 
have as much gold as would make the right-hand lion on the first step of the 
throne of Solomon, the king; and if he want more, let him have as much as 
would form the lion that is on the left ; and so on through every stair of the 
royal seat. For all which will be responsible to you the child of Israel, who 
among tlie Gentiles is called Sipontia. 

Tancred knelt and worshipped in solitude and silence at the holy 
tomb, but without effect. He was more fortunate in his visit to Bethany, 
where he became by accident acquainted with a handsome and most 
gifted young Jewess, Eva, the daughter of Besso. Eva taunted the 
young English lord for venerating the mother of God, and at the same 
time despising her race, and with his belief in the present state of the 
Hebrew race being penal and miraculous. ‘ Suppose,” suggests this 
fair female champion of her race, ‘the Jews had not prevailed upon the 
Romans to crucify Jesus, what would become of the Atonement ?” 

The Emir Fakredeen, whose power had survived the fall of the house 
of Shehaab, and the political farce of appointing a Turkish governor for 
the Maronites, and a Turkish governor for the Druses—people who do 
not dwell apart, but side by side in the mountains—was foster-brother 


to the ‘* Rose of Sharon,” as Eva was more generally called. Besso, 
exiled with the Emir Beshir, had been restored by the influence of ‘“ Sido- 
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Syria in the East ; and Fakredeen dreamt kingdom, found 
by the Druse, and Maronite, and Ansarian power uni With these 
views, he had projected a marriage with Astarte, Queen of the Ansarians, 
whose mother, according to Mr. Disraeli, was Suedia or Seleucia, and 
whose tribe are descendants of the Greeks of Antioch, and worship Apollo 
and Astarte in their mountain fastnesses. This is a truly Macedonian 
mode of unravelling a knotty question. Awaiting the pro of these 
events, Fakredeen resolved to make the young English nobleman a pri- 
soner, that his ransom might pay for a ne debt contracted to supply 
the mountaineers with muskets. 

The youthful votary in the meantime, who, during his vigils at the 
sacred tomb, had received solace but not inspiration, had resolved in con- 
sequence of a conference he had held with the Spanish Prior Lara, to 
wend his way to Mount Siuai. “Sinai,” the prior had said, “led to 
Calvary ; it may be wise to trace your steps from Calvary to Sinai.” 

It was on his road thither, accompanied by a small escort, two English 
servants, and an experienced interpreter, Barroni, a name borne alike, says 
the author, “by old clothesmen in London and khalifs of Baghdad,” that 
Fakredeen puts his plot into execution. The Arabs of the Syrian desert 
were employed for this purpose, and although Tancred defended himself 
bravely, he was carried otf a prisoner to the desert. The ransom de- 
manded being one of great magnitude, Tancred was treated with ev 
attention and respect, and the Arab sheikh even allowed him to fulfil his 
pilgrimage to Sinai, where he was favoured with a celestial vision, which 

e him, not like his Saxon and Celtic brethren, persecute an Arabian 
race, from whom those very Saxons and Celts had obtained their laws of 
sublime benevolence, but to announce “ the solacing doctrine of theocratic 
equality.” ‘ Power,” said the spirit, “ passes away, but ideas remain, for 
they are divine. The equality of man can only be accomplished by the 
sovereignty of God.” 

On his return from Sinai, Tancred was laid up with a most serious 
illness, during which he was nursed by Eva, who had come to the desert 
to plead with Fakredeen and the sheikh for the liberty of their prisoner. 
Nor was Tancred detained after his restoration, but that accomplished, he 
repaired with the young emir, between whom and Tancred a strong friend 
ship had sprung up, to the chieftain’s palace in the mountains, where he 
was introduced to “young Syria.” Thence he visited Astarte, the fair 

oung Queen of the Ansarians, or Seleucians, who, falling in love with the 
noble Englishman, caused a rupture between himself and the Druse emir, 
znd nearly entailed the death of Eva, who had been made a prisoner by the 
Ansarians when on her way to Aleppo. The Rose of Sharon was, how- 
ever, saved by Fakredeen from the jealousy of the Ansarian queen, and 
Tancred had just discovered that heroic aspirations had been wasted, and 
noble energies thrown away, that he had been dreaming over an unat- 
tainable call. and that Eva was tohim Arabia—his life and spirit—when the 
arrival of the Duke and Duchess of Bellamont at Jerusalem was announced, 
and there is a sudden end to the “ Asian Mystery.” It is impossible 
to give any idea within a moderate space, of the poetry and the beauty 
that lingers on the steps of the crusader. Pity that this effect is marred by 
an abrupt and somewhat frivolous conclusion (no doubt a temporary one) 
and which is not for the time being, in keeping with the tone that per- 
vades the rest of the work. 
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THE OPERA. 


Garpont is a lucky man, having shot up to the summit of celebrity, 
with a rapidity unprecedented. He is none of your steady clamberers up 
the hill of fame, who, planting firmly their hands and their knees agai 
the side, at last secure the ‘laurel which is growing so verdantly at the 
top. No, he comes to us unknown, just appears for a moment at the 
foot of the aforesaid hill, then there is a whiz, and a rush, and lo, we 
see Gardoni standing far above us, with the wreath gracefully twined 
around his brow, and a halo formed of the scintillations of the bright eyes 
which gaze upon him in admiration. 

It is a fashion to admire certain people, artists and non-artists,—but 
here is a grand point—it is the fashion to be in love with Gardoni. 

Hear this, all ye lady readers, as many of you as are not in love with 
Gardoni, are out of the mode. We grieve to be uncivil to those icy fair 
ones who see Gardoni unmoved, but justice compels us to class them 
with hair-powder and high-heeled shoes. Yes, oh fair peruser of the 
New Monthly, if that sweet voice of Gardoni, so unbroken in its course, 
so tender in its expression, doth not insinuate itself through the delicate 
recesses of thy snow-white ears, and so overflow thy heart, as to make thy 
soul float like Vishnu on the sea of eternity, upon the wondrous lake of 
Gardonian melody ;—if, while so floating, thou Gost not see on the borders 
of that lake faéry flowers growing, every one of them exhibiting the 
Gardonian face in some new aspect ;—if, while looking to the sky above 
thee, thou dost not observe little silver clouds, fantastically assuming 
the Gardonian form ;—if, when thou awakenest from that delicious reve- 
rie, the fascinator having finished his song and left the stage, thou dost 
not still catch traces of the departed one, so that the cupids in the fres- 
coes of the boxes all become little sportive Gardonis ;—if thou dost not 
go to all thy female acquaintance, and tell every one confidentially that 
Gardoni is “ Bello siccome un angelo,”—and that he himself, not San- 
chioli, is the “ spirto gentil” whereof he singeth in La Favorita—then 
is the inexorable sentence of “taboo” pronounced against thee, and thou 
art a “thing of nought,” flapping thy wings wistfully without the pale 
of mundane existence. 

Therefore let us advise thee, that thou may’st not come to plight so 
wretched : 

Assume a passion if thou hast it not. 


We cannot think that fate exactly smiled upon Fraschini. His ma- 
lediction in Lucia, it is true, went off like a thunder clap, but he found 
the world full of the Gardoni voice and the Gardoni countenance. Now 
the Fraschini voice is very powerful, but no one would dream of comparing 
it with the Gardoni organ for melody, while, as every body knows, the 
Gardoni face is irreproachable. Fraschini gives his audience a good, 
strong shake, and they are excited, but they ¢alk about Gardoni. 

The fact is, there was a little domestic squabble between Mars and 
Venus, each of whom, saving Apollo’s presence, claimed supremacy in the 
government of song. Mars, scowling awfully, selected Fraschini as the 
representative of a rude energy, and brought him in a heavy war-chariot 
to the Haymarket. Venus, prettily pouting, caught up Gardoni as the 
symbol of amatory softness, and placed him on a roseate cloud, destined 
to carry him to the same spot. The chariot rumbled awfully over the brazen 
vault of heaven, but the light cloud was swifter in its course, and first de- 
posited its burden. Thus was the first move gained by the Paphian goddess. 

Let all greet on her return the beautiful and lady-like Castellan, who 
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has the finest feeling in the world for the nuances of sentiment and 
emotion, and is termed cold by those who are not delicate enough to in- 
terpret her conceptions. Observe her at not too great distance, mark the 
innocency which, as a garment, is cast about her Amina, mark the calm 
sorrow which eats into the heart of the young Lucia. All is so refined— 
so unexaggerated—so nice. Then her voice is magnificent, and her exe- 
cution at once daring and finished. 

How Rosati has come out in this new ballet of Thea! Never was a 
more perfect combination of scenic magnificence and poetical dancing. 
In Coralia Rosati was making a kind of gradual success, people applaud 
but they were in no hurry with their plaudits. The words “ finish” and 
“ grace” were on their lips, but the movement from the thought to the 
hands was not rapid. “ This will not do,” said Rosati :—therefore, di- 
rectly she had a new ballet, she put her best foot foremost, and she made 
such a display of brilliant steps before the occupants of the astonished 
stalls, that they did not know-what had happened to them. Was ever 
seen such a “ variation” as that which got two—yes, two encores? We 
will, if ible, give a notion of it. Let the right foot, be before the left 
foot at thesame moment that the left foot is before the right ; let this process 
be gone through.some six times, and lo, the problem is solved. Our readers 

Seta? think that the feat is impossible. So did we till we saw it done, 

ut now if we do not believe that each of Rosati’s feet was before the 
other at the same instant, may we never believe that the god Krishna 
was found in sixty thousand a in in the same dot of time, nor that the 
wonderful Rajah gave chase to the frightened earth, and stood upon the 
same during the whole course of the proceeding. 

But if Rosati can put both her feet on the same point in the same mo- 
ment, she has also a mysterious art of having a series of distinct person- 
ages. That figure that looked so languishing, and joined its drooping 
hands, was Carlotta Grisi, we are convinced—that flying form which tra- 
versed the stage with a few broad bounds was most assuredly Lucile 
Grahn—that spinning nymph, who astounded by her circumvolutions, 
could not possibly be other than Cerito. And yet, when they stop, and 
show the small features, and the little piercing black eyes, we see that 
they are all Rosati. These things are miracles. 

t is all very well, Mr. Lumley, but if you pick up people of this kind, 
you will soon give us a marvellously small company. If you can get an 
artist who is three danseuses at once, you may next find a singer, who can 
alone accomplish a quartet, and, perhaps, a chorus into the bargain. 
Then will be a reign of the Monad with a vengeance. 

Now we defy any body to go over the world of piquancy, and find any 
thing more piquant than Marie Taglioni. In Thea she is the queen of 
flowers—and did ever a more comical face peer through a hedge, and 
laugh at some wandering knight. Then that hair combed back in Chi- 
nese fashion, which so funnily terminates the figure, and makes the face 
so prettily prominent! Stick to that mode of head-dress, dear juvenile 


*Marie—be not tempted into ringlets, or French curls, or any other gene- 


ralities. Thou hast a characteristic in that style, thou embodied spirit of 
unconsciousness, who doest such feats, and art not aware of thine own 
value—thow hast a characteristic, so that whenever that head appears, a 
whisper of, “ Here she comes,” goes round the boxes. The whole house 
has a kind of paternal affection for thee—the audience regard thee with a 
peculiar sentiment. Thy coming is an event of delight. Ay, indeed, 
thou madest us forget to mind the appearance of Colletti, who comes to 
us as a first-rate baritone. But we forgive thee—so farewell. 


- 
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LITERATURE. 


GEORGE LOVELL.* 


“ GrorcE Lovett,” a novel, by James Sheridan Knowles, — 
largely, as might have been anticipated, of the beauties and of the faults 
of the author's well-known dramatic genius. There is the same hearti- 
ness which has never failed to command interest; there is the same 
intensity ; the same earnestness and genial nature ; the same exaltation of 
purity and indignant detestation of vice, which characterise all the author’s 
writings; but there is no refinement of plot or construction ; no relief of 
either humour or wit ; and what is peculiarly and pre-eminently charac- 
teristic of the individual, is, that the whole story is rather made up of 
abstractions than realities. Beauty and goodness, villany and chivalry, 
confiding credulity and good-natured honesty, uneducated educability and 
parently pliancy, are all in similar excess ; and, above all, passionate love 
overcomes obstacles, and breaks away from circumstances, in a manner 
which belongs only to the poetic world, and has no existence in actual 
society. Young sons of rich merchants do not fall in love with maids, as 
beautiful even as Phebe, on first stepping out of their father’s home, nor 
do they remain for weeks in hotels without inquiries being instituted after 
them : men of fashion do not force their infamous confessions upon the 
first travellers they meet ; nor do fathers sympathise so wondrously with 
their sons’ fancies in matters of this kind. Indeed, throughout, the 
prominent feeling is that the story and events are alike improbable, in the 
ordinary sense ; and while it is impossible not to be warmed into en- 
thusiasm, and to have all our more generous nature roused, by the 
earnestness and intensity of the author, still the stern conviction remains 
that the medium for the display of such moral heroism was ill-chosen, and 
that the subject upon whom such fine poetic painting has been lavished, 
and who can inspire and herself entertain such high-souled passion, is in 





the sad experience of life, a creation that does not harmonise with exist- - 


ing or contemporary probabilities. 

But, apart from these slight deficiencies in the choice of subject, it is 
long since novel-readers have had a story so poetically omnia so elo- 
quently told, so rapturously worked up, as *‘ George Lovell.” It is the 
essence of poetry in prose—all feeling, all beauty, all ardour, in utter 
disregard of conventionalisms ; all profligacy, all villany, all infamy, 
without a halt at the threshold of consistency. Mr. Knowles throws 
himself so into his story, makes himself so eager an advocate for the 
purity of his heroine, so i stern a reprobater of the villanies of his “ men 
of fashion,” that you feel as if you must stand convicted of poetical 
treason, if you ventured for a moment to doubt the idealised extreme of 
either the one or the other. 

George Lovell, a home-educated youth, son of a rich jeweller, and 
ignorant of the world and its ways, is made to fall in love with a beautiful 
girl, who has been forced to fly from a milliner’s shop, in London, by the 
persecutions of a man of fashion, on the very first journey that he takes 
away from parental care. 

The fair and immaculate object of his love is an orphan, ignorant even 





* George Lovell. A Novel. By James Sheridan Knowles, Author of “ Vir- 
ginius,” “ William Tell,” “The Hunchback,” &c. 3 vols, Edward Moxon. 
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of the name and condition of her parents. An and poverty-stricken 
nurse cannot afford her an asylum, and she is SSived pig rarily 
as a maid at the inn, Here the infamous pander to the man of fashion, 
traces, or rather accidentally discovers, the fugitive, and George has to 
rescue her from the hands of pollution. He is in consequence involved in 
a duel and wounded. Once re-established in health, and his affection 
deepened in intensity by the refined and delicate conduct of the maid, 
George places her at school, where her astonishes all her com- 

ions and her teachers, and will not fail even to astonish the reader. 

marvellous a maid even makes the “ professor of dancing” forget him- 
self, and a momentary estrangement takes place on George’s part, from 
his arriving at an unfortunate moment, when the said “ professor” was in 
the act of worshipping at this shrine of beauty and accomplishments. 
George has informed his parents of his passion, and seeing Phebe, they 
also become at once attached to so much goodness and virtue, and introduce 
her intosociety, where the effect produced is as withall antecedents, surpass- - 
i This happy progress is, however, interrupted by the arrival of a 
supposed father, who is himself entangled with the profligate agent of the 
man of fashion. ‘This imaginary father claims Phebe, and removes her 
from school, while the profligate claims the fair girl from her assumed 
parent, under threats of exposure and punishment, till the man of fashion 
detecting the double-dealing of his agent, a murderous duel is the result. 
In the meantime, George, assisted by the fine, old, manly citizen—a real 
jewel of a father—arrives once more to the rescue of his paragon, sought 
for by so many, but ultimately won by the most deserving, and whose 
real parent is at the same time discovered in the person of a family friend, 
a man of honour and respectability. 

The excellencies of George Lovell do not, however, as before said, lie 
so much in the design as in the idealised and dreamy beauty with which 
Pheebe and George are invested, and in the sentiment and passion that 
breathes throughout. The book is, indeed, full of noble and charming 

s. It is the soul of poetry poured into two idealised characters, 
etherealising their spirit, subliming their nature, and fitting them to be, 
what they only can be, the beautiful creations of fiction and fancy. 





SIMON LORD LOVAT, AND DUNCAN FORBES, OF CUL- 
LODEN.* 


At the same time that the contrast between the two biographies con- 
tained in this interesting volume is replete with wisdom, each memoir is 
so touched with the character of the times, as to possess its own peculiar 
interest and to convey its own lesson and its own moral. The able bio- 
grapher has made most excellent use of the contrast afforded between the 
wily Fraser and the straightforward Forbes ; and if he has given prece- 
dence to the life of the lord of Castle Dounie, it has not been on account 
of moral superiority, but because it presented more prominent topics for the 
biographers pen. The life of Lord Lovat is one, indeed, of the most remark- 
able character and varied incidents. At one time a laced courtier moving 
in the first circles of society, the Highland chieftain was at another flying 
from castle to island, and from cave to tree. Uniting the loyal Presbyterian 





* Lives of Simon Lord Lovat, and Duncan Forbes, of Culloden, From original 
Sources. By John Hill Burton, Advocate, author of the “ Life of David Hume. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 
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Whig with the Catholic Jacobite, he was by turns a soldier, a statesman, 
and chieftain of a clan, and he terminated his varied career on the block. 
The life of Duncan Forbes, of Culloden, does not present so much 
varied incident ; but it possesses the higher charm of a career of ho- 
nourable integrity and legal humanity in the most trying times, A few 
more such choice examples of biography as the ‘‘ Life of George Canning,” 
the “ Life of Mozart,” and Mr. Burton's volume, all of which have ap- 
in Messrs. Chapman and Hall’s series, and our national litera- 
ture will no longer stand behind that of the continent in the cultivation 
of one of its highest branches. 





THE OUTCAST PROPHET.* 

Ir Mr. Sleigh, in his literary-militant career, has not acquired all the 
refined art, and combined skill and taste necessary to uce a first-rate 
work of fiction, he has an advantage on his side which the professed 
novelist has not always at command, which is abundance of material. 
The fact is that this remote fort of Ontario, with its gruff commandant 
and pretty daughters, the scapegrace Reginald, and that character essen- 
tial to all back wood stories, “Job Wisp,” have entertained us infinitely. 
As to the bishop and the heroine his daughter there is less to say. What- 
ever may be the errors of religious enthusiasm, they are not fit subjects 
for irreverent frivolity. But talk of fights with Indians, here they are 
blown up by barrels of gunpowder, and as to everlasting trails, here the 
are carried off the snow, from branch to branch across the pathless forest ! 
Then we have the journey to Virginia, and the “Outcast Prophet,” an 
original and peculiar character, full of interest. Other novels of the 
month may be more ambitious in their themes and more gorgeous in their 
execution, but Mr. Sleigh’s work is the most amusing, and it is very ques- 
tionable if that is not the most legitimate province of fiction. 





THE FORTUNES OF COLONEL TORLOGH O’BRIEN.t 

A story overflowing with that succession of fun, incident, and pathos, 
which has almost identified itself with the literature of Ireland, as if that 
were its native country. When it is intimated that the “ Fortunes of 
Colonel Torlogh O'Brian” is first-rate among a class, which stands itself 
first among the legitimate products of the realms of fiction ; and that it 
is as profusely, as it is ably, illustrated: as much is said, as it is almost 
possible to say, in a few words, in its favour. 





THE STANDARD NOVELISTS. 

Mr. Horst, of King William Street, has commenced, under the above 
title, the publication of a series of works of fiction which, by their cheapness 
and excellence combined, are well deserving of favour. Two beautiful 
volumes, handsomely bound and illustrated, have been already issued. 
One is devoted to Horace Smith’s admirable novel, “ Arthur Arundel ;” 
the other to Mr. Gleig’s story of military adventure, “The Hussar.” 
Both these stories are classical in the domain of fiction, and if the series 
is generally so well chosen, there can be no doubt of an immense success. 





* The Outcast Prophet A Novel. By W. Arthur Sleigh, Esq., 77th Regiment. 
3 vols. London: T.C. Newby. 

+ The Fortunes of Colonel Toriogh O’Brien : a Tale of the Wars of King James, 
With Illustrations, by Hablet K. Browne. James M’Glashan, Dublin. 
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THE STORY OF LILLY DAWSON.* 


Tue story of “ Susan Hopley” at once raised its authoress, Mrs. Crowe, 
into the first rank of domestic novelists, and ‘ Lilly Dawson” has sus- 
tained the pre-eminence so deservedly gained. It is the story of a child 
who, saved from a wreck boarded by smugglers, was educated in igno- 
rance and toil, without knowledge of her parentage, by a ruffianly crew, 
who, to preserve her in their power, wish when she has grown up to 
woman’s estate, to effect a compulsory marriage. Lilly, however, escaped 
as the companion of a blind beggar, became a nursery-maid, and then a 
milliner’s apprentice in the great metropolis, and finally an attendant upon 
an invalided officer, who turned out to be her lost parent. It is, however, 
in the consummate art with which a character itself not very prepossess- 
ing is invested with interest, in the power with which the gradual 
awakening of sense and intellect, from the prostration of servitude and 
tyranny is portrayed, and in the life and character which is impressed 
upon each accessory character, rather than in the mere incident and nar- 
rative, that lie thechief merits of this truly clever and able performance. 
It belongs to that class of story which, since the days of Fielding and 
Richardson, has been the most enduring of all works of fiction. 


THE WIDOW OF CHARLES HOOTON. 

In the notice given last month of the death of a valued contributor to 
these pages—the gifted poet and author, Mr. Charles Hooton—it will 
be seen that his career, cut off in the incipient years of its utility, had been 
of that desultory, wandering character, which, however it may enrich the 
mind with new ideas, and help the intellect to cast off those prejudices 
which, in the majority of cases, clog it for life, was by no means adapted 
to ensure an early competency. Taken away at the very time when the 
practical application of wisdom and experience, never obtained without 
some loss or expense, would have begun to be of avail to him and his; we 
regret to have to announce that he has left behind him a bereaved widow 


and a little daughter about five years of age, without any resources what- 
soever. An instance in which charity and benevolence could be more 
humanely exercised, very seldom presents itself, and these are virtues 
which more than any others characterise and adorn the happy land we live 
in. Mrs. Hooton, we believe, wishes to earn an honourable livelihood for 
herself and for the poet’s orphan, by setting up a small school. The pittance 
to enable the bereaved lady to accomplish this act of parental solicitude, 
will not, we feel well assured, be asked in vain. 


We are compelled to postpone our notices of—1. Adventures of the Connaught 
Rangers, from 1808 to 1814, by W. Grattan, Esq. 2 vols. 2. The Jesuit in the 
Family: atale, by A. Steinmetz. 3. Free Thoughts on Protestant Matters, by the 
Rev. T.D. Gregg. 4. Geological Excursions in the Isle of Wight, by G. A. Man- 
tell, Esq., LL.D., &c. 5. Outlines of Structural and Physiological Botany, by A. 
Henfrey, F.L.S., &c. 6. The Boy’s Autumn Book, by Thomas Miller. 7. The 
Boy’s Winter Book, by Thomas Miller. 8. Observations on Hydropathy, by 
Dr. Bushan. 9. The Pilgrim of India, an Eastern Tale, and other Poems, by 
James Hutchinson, Esq. 10. The Vision of Peace, by the Rev. W. J. Edge. 11. 
The Black Prophet, by W. Carleton, being No. 1 of the Parlour Library. 12. 
The first volume of Lanzi’s History of Painting in Italy, by Thomas Roscoe, in 
Bohn’s Standard Library. 13. The second volume of the Select Writings of 
Robert Chambers. 14. Four parts of the Chronicles of the Bastile. 15. Part L 
of Dr. Robertson’s Treatise on Diet and Regimen. 16. The first number of a 
Popular Atlas of the World, by James Wyld. 17. A Comprehensive Tune- book, 
by H. L. Cauntlett. 18. Part I. of Diseases of the Million, by Dr. J. Jeffrey. 


* The Story of Lilly Dawson. By Mrs. Crowe, authoress of the “ Adventures 
of Susan Hopley,” &c. 3 vols. Henry Colburn. 



































